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INTRODUCTION 

""I! /"HEN  I  write  fnis  to  one  book,  it  merely  means  I  am  beginning  another," 
VV  Dumas  says  somewhere  of  himself,  and  his  literary  "output"  for  the  year  1844 
amply  justifies  the  statement.  This  was  the  "  great  year," — the  year  of  Monte  Crislc 
and  The  Three  Musketeers;  but  it  saw  the  birth  of  quite  a  brood  of  minor  romances 
as  well, — Fernande,  Gabriel  Lambert,  Sylvandire,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Amaury. 

The  book  is  not,  of  course,  one  of  the  "  great "  romances,  in  the  sense  in  which  T/it 
Three  Musketeers,  or  The  C/ievalier  (fHarntental,  or  The  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rougct  01 
The  Lady  of  Afonsoreau,  deserve  that  title  ;  but  it  is  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  story. 

The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  told,  or  rather  read  aloud,  under  the  following  circum 
stances  :  M.  le  Comte  de  M ,  an  old  aristocrat  who  has  survived  the  Revolution  and 

all  subsequent  and  successive  bouleversements,  and  has  known  Rousseau  and  Voltaire, 
Franklin  and  Andre*  Chenier,  Talleyrand  and  Mme.  de  Stae'l,  Chateaubriand  and  Mme. 
Recamier,  the  Empress  Josephine  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berri, — still  holds  one  of  those 
"  salons  "  where  discussions  were  held  "de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis"  with  all 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  cultivated  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  and  all  the  urbanity  of 
the  ancien  regime.  He  writes  on  his  invitation  cards  "  Conversation."  where  common 
place  hostesses  put  "  Dancing " ;  "  the  word  keeps  bankers  and  stockbrokers  away,  but 
it  attracts  wits  who  like  to  talk  and  poets  who  like  to  listen."  The  Count  "  is  one  ol 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  representatives  of  the  poor  much-maligned 
Eighteenth  Century.  There  are  not  a  great  many  things  he  believes  in  himself,  but, 
unlike  the  majority  of  free-thinkers,  he  has  no  sort  of  wish  to  make  other  people  share 
his  incredulity." 

On  one  of  his  evenings  the  question  is  started,  "  Meurt-on  d'amour  ?" — "  Do  people 
die  of  love  ? "  By  way  of  answer  the  Count  directs  his  secretary  to  read  aloud  to  the 
company  a  manuscript  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  dead  friend.  "They  are  written 
experiences,"  he  explains,  "from  that  friend's  life.  He  was  a  famous  Parisian  physician; 
therefore  these  memoirs  are  nothing  but — pardon  the  expression — a  long  -post-mortem 
examination.  Oh !  do  not  be  alarmed,  ladies, — a  mental  post-mortem  performed  not 
with  the  scalpel,  but  the  pen,  one  of  those  post-mortems  of  the  heart  at  which  you  so 
love  to  assist."  With  this  document  was  combined  another  diary,  that  kept  by  Doctor 
D'Avrigny's  ward  and  his  daughter's  fiance",  Amaury  de  L£oville  ;  the  two  together 
give  the  life-story  of  the  loves  of  Madeleine  D'Avrigny  and  Amaury,  the  lingering 
death  of  the  former  and  the  eventual  union  of  the  latter  with  his  lost  darling's  cousin 
and  friend,  Antoinette  de  Valgenceuse. 

In  connection  with  the  first  publication  of  the  book  as  a  feuilleton  in  "  La  Presse," 
Dumas  was  asked  by  M.  de  Noailles,  whose  daughter  was  "poitrinaire,"  like  the 
heroine  of  the  romance,  and  who  was  so  intensely  interested  in  the  successive  instalments 
of  the  story  as  seriously  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  her  illness,  to  suspend  the 
publication,  if  Madeleine  was  to  die.  This  the  kind-hearted  author  did,  and  even  took 
the  trouble,  some  versions  of  the  story  add,  to  improvise  in  manuscript  a  miraculous 
recovery  and  happy  ending  for  the  special  benefit  of  Mile,  de  Noailles.  Publication  was 
only  resumed  after  her  death. 

The  details  of  the  disease  and  its  progress  had  been  studied  by  Dumas  from  the 
case  of  a  companion  of  his  own  boyhood,  Felix  Deviolaine,  son  of  his  gusty-tempered 
relative,  M.  Deviolaine,  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Forest  of  Villers-Cotterets  (it  was  cut 
down  subsequently  by  Louis  Philippe),  whose  house  and  household,  and  especially  his 
girls — Cecile,  who  saved  Dumas  from  being  made  a  priest,  and  the  rest — young  Dumas' 
playmates  and  tormentors,  were  such  important  factors  in  the  future  great  man's  early 
days.  The  lad  in  question  went  through  all  the  phases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  but 
eventually,  almost  by  a  miracle,  recovered. 

Dumas  is  said  to  have  written  Amaury  in  collaboration  with  Paul  Meurice.  Well 
and  good  !  very  likely  he  did.  But  to  say,  because  in  the  Introductory  portion,  of  which 

we  have  given  the  gist  above,  the   Comte  de   M ,  explaining  the  facts  about  the 

manuscript  his  secretary  is  going  to  read,  declares  "  you  must  be  under  the  impression 
that  I  am  the  author  of  this  story,  therefore  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  did 
not  invent  a  word  of  it," — to  say  on  the  strength  of  this  that  Dumas  disavows  the 
luthorship,  is  surely  to  confound  fact  and  fiction  ! 

'  The  book  was  originally  published — after  running  through  the  pages  of  "  La 
Presse" — as  part  of  the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans  Xouveaux  issued  by  Hippolyte 
Souverain,  of  which  it  fills  four  volumes, — Paris,  1844. 
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2NE  thing  there  is,  peculiar  to 
France  and  all  but  unknown  in  all 
countries  of  Europe, — to  wit  the  art 
of  conversation. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  people  discuss, 
they  talk,  they  argue ;  but  only  in  France 
do  they  converse. 

When  staying  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  or 
in  England,  I  would  sometimes  announce 
at  a  moment's  notice  that  I  was  starting 
next  day  for  Paris;  then  my  friends, 
astounded  at  so  sudden  a  decision,  would 
ask: 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  in 
"~Paris  ? " — to  which  I  would  reply :  "  I  am 
going  to  enjoy  a  bout  of  conversation." 

At  this  everybody  would  be  still  further 
amazed,  marvelling  how  a  man,  wearied 
out  with  talking  and  hearing  others  talk, 
should  be  taking  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles,  merely  to  have  some  conversation. 

Only  my  fellow-countrymen  under 
stood,  and  they  would  say  enviously, 
"  Lucky  dog  !  ah,  you  lucky  dog  !  " 

Nay !  Sometimes  one  or  two  of  my 
French  companions  in  exile  who  could 
get  away  with  least  difficulty,  would  slip 
their  chain  and  come  with  me. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  delightful  than 
these  little  gatherings,  in  the  corner  of  an 
elegant  salon,  when  five  or  six  congenial 
guests  toss  the  ball  of  conversation  lightly 
to  and  fro.  All  is  governed  by  the  whim 
of  the  moment ;  now  an  idea  is  seized  and 
followed  up,  but  only  so  long  as  it  is 
interesting,  to  be  thrown  aside  directly  its 
zest  is  exhausted;  now  a  fresh  topic  is 
taken  up,  which  in  its  turn  broadens  and 
deepens  under  the  jests  of  some,  the 
contradictions  of  others,  the  wit  of  all. 
Then,  suddenly,  having  reached  the  height 
of  its  brilliance,  the  zenith  of  its  develop 
ment,  it  too  disappears,  melts  away, 
bursts  like  a  soap-bubble,  at  the  touch  of 
the  hostess,  who,  carrying  a  cup  of  tea  in 
her  hand,  draws  near,  a  living  shuttle 
that  passes  from  group  to  group,  guiding 


the  silver  thread  of  general  conversation, 
asking  the  news,  consulting  opinions, 
suggesting  problems,  and  from  time  to 
time  compelling  each  little  coterie  to 
throw  its  word  into  that  cask  of  the 
Danaids  we  call  conversation. 

There  are  in  Paris  five  or  six  such 
salons  as  I  have  been  describing,  where 
there  is  no  dancing,  no  singing,  no  card- 
playing,  and  yet  where  no  one  takes  his 
leave  before  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

One  such  salon  is  that  of  my  old  friend 

Count  de  M ;  instead  of  calling  him 

my  old  friend,  I  should  rather  have  said 
an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  as  Count  de 

M ,  who  is  careful  never  to  tell  his  age, 

and  whom  certainly  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  questioning  on  that  point,  must 
be  between  sixty-five  and  sixty-eight. 
Though,  thanks  to  the  great  care  he  takes 
of  himself,  he  does  not  look  a  day  more 
than  fifty.  He  is  one  of  the  last  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  representatives  of 
the  poor  much-maligned  eighteenth 
century.  There  are  not  a  great  many 
things  he  believes  in  himself,  but  unlike 
the  majority  of  free-thinkers,  he  has  no 
sort  of  wish  to  make  other  people  share 
his  incredulity. 

He  is  the  victim  of  two  conflicting 
principles,  one  which  emanates  from  the 
heart,  the  other  from  the  head.  Selfish 
in  theory,  he  is  naturally  of  a  generous 
disposition.  Born  in  the  age  of  noblemen 
and  philosophers,  in  him  the  aristocrat  is 
stronger  than  the  philosopher,  though  he 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  all  the 
great  and  intellectual  lights  of  the  last 
century.  Rousseau  called  him  citizen ; 
Voltaire  predicted  that  he  would  be  a 
poet ;  Franklin  told  him  to  be  an  honest 
man. 

He  can  tell  of  the  horrors  of  '93  as  the 
Comte  de  Saint-Germain  talked  of  the 
proscriptions  of  Sylla,  and  the  butcheries 
of  Nero.  He  has  seen  them  all  pass  by 
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one  after  the  other,  with  an  equal  distrust 
for  them  all, — murderers  and  massacrers, 
men  of  September  and  men  of  the 
guillotine,  first  in  their  car  of  triumph, 
then  in  their  cart  of  ignominy.  He  has 
known  Florian  and  Andre  Chenier, 
Demoustier  and  Mine,  de  Stael,  the 
Chevalier  de  Bertin  and  Chateaubriand; 
he  has  kissed  the  hand  of  Mme.  Tallien, 
of  Mme.  Recamier,  of  the  Princess  Borg- 
hese,  of  Josephine,  and  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri.  He  has  seen  the  rise  of  Bona 
parte  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
Abbe  Maury  called  him  his  pupil,  and 
Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  his  disciple  ;  he  is 
a  dictionary  of  dates,  an  epitome  of 
facts,  a  hand-book  of  anecdotes,  an  inex 
haustible  mine  of  witticisms.  To  make 
sure  of  keeping  his  reputation  for 
superiority,  he  has  always  refused  to  write 
his  experiences ;  he  will  only  relate  them. 

Therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  his  salon  is 
one  of  the  five  or  six  in  Paris  where, 
though  there  is  neither  card-playing,  nor 
music,  nor  dancing,  no  one  leaves  before 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
True,  on  his  invitation  cards  is  written 
with  his  own  hand :  "  Conversation,"  where 
others  usually  have  printed  :  "  Dancing." 

The  word  keeps  bankers  and  stock 
brokers  away ;  but  it  attracts  wits  who 
like  to  talk,  poets  who  like  to  listen,  and 
misanthropes  of  every  sort,  who  despise 
all  the  entreaties  of  enterprising  hostesses, 
never  venture  to  take  the  floor,  and  pre 
tend  to  believe  that  a  valse  a  trois  temps 
is  so  called  because  it  is  three  times  as 
impossible  as  any  other  dance. 

Moreover  he  has  a  rare  tact  in 
turning  the  conversation  by  a  word  from 
subjects  likely  to  wound  other  people's 
feelings,  and  of  cutting  short  discussions 
which  threaten  to  become  tedious. 

A  young  man  with  long  hair  and  a 
long  beard  was  one  day  discussing 
Robespierre  in  his  presence ;  he  praised 
his  system,  lamented  his  untimely  death 
and  predicted  his  ultimate  rehabilitation. 
"  Future  generations  have  yet  to  record 
their  verdict."  "  Luckily  for  us,  past 
generations  did  record  theirs, — and  it 
was  the  guillotine,"  replied  the  Count  de 
M ,  and  there  the  subject  dropped. 

Now  about  a  month  ago  I  happened  to 
be  at  one  of  these  evenings  when,  all 
other  topics  of  conversation  being  pretty 
well  exhausted,  somebody,  probably  not 
knowing  what  else  to  talk  about,  started 
the  subject  of  love. 


It  happened  to  be  just  one  of  those 
moments  when  conversation  becomes 
general,  and  when  words  are  bandied 
about  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other. 

"  Who  speaks  of  love  ?  "  asked  Count 
de  M . 

"  Doctor  P ,"  replied  a  voice. 

"  And  what  has  he  to  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  says  it  is  a  mild  form  of  conges 
tion  of  the  brain,  which  may  easily  be 
cured  by  diet,  leeches  and  bleeding." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  though  of  course  to  possess  the 
object  of  one's  love  is  even  better  ;  it  is  a 
quicker  and  more  certain  cure." 

"  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
suppose  that  one's  love  is  not  returned, 
and  that  the  patient  does  not  go  to  you, 
who  have  discovered  the  universal 
panacea,  but  to  a  fellow  practitioner,  not 
so  learned  as  yourself  in  the  disease, 
what  then  ?  Do  folks  die  of  love  ?  " 

"  Egad  !  That  is  a  question  which  the 
patient  is  better  able  to  answer  than  the 
physician,"  retorted  the  doctor.  "  Come, 
gentlemen,  answer.  Ladies,  what  is  your 
opinion  ?  " 

One  can  easily  understand  that  on 
so  interesting  a  subject  opinions  were 
divided. 

The  young  folk,  who  had  long  years 
before  them  in  which  to  die  of  despair, 
answered  yes ;  the  old  people,  to  whom 
time  now  could  bring  nothing  worse  than 
influenza  or  gout,  answered  no.  The 
women  tossed  their  heads  doubtfully,  but 
said  nothing, — too  proud  to  say  no,  too 
truthful  to  say  yes. 

Each  one  was  so  anxious  to  express  his 
own  views  that  it  ended  in  a  general  mis 
understanding. 

"Well!"  said  Count  de  M ,  "I  see 

I  must  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty." 

"  You ! " 

"  Yes !     I." 

"  How  can  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  By  telling  you  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  love  that  kills  and  a  love 
that  does  not  kill." 

"  Then  there  are  different  kinds  of 
love  ?  "  asked  a  woman,  who  of  all  the 
company  present  was  perhaps  the  least 
justified  in  asking  this  particular  question. 

"  Yes,  Madam,"  answered  the  Count, 
"  but  at  present  I  think  there  would 
hardly  be  time  to  enumerate  them  all. 

"  Let  us  therefore  go  back  to  my 
original  proposition.  It  is  nearly  mid- 
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night ;  therefore  we  have  still  two  or 
three  hours  before  us.  You  are  all 
cosily  ensconced  in  armchairs,  and  the 
fire  burns  bright  on  the  hearth.  Out 
side,  it  is  a  cold  night,  and  snow  is  fall 
ing.  At  last,  therefore,  fate  is  kind  in 
providing  me  with  an  audience  such  as  I 
have  long  waited  for.  I  have  got  you, 
and  I  won't  let  you  escape.  Auguste, 
see  that  the  doors  are  shut,  and  bring  me 
the  MS. ;  you  know  the  one." 

A  young  man  got  up,  he  was  Count  de 

M *s  secretary,  a  distinguished-looking 

young  fellow,  whose  position  in  the 
house,  it  was  rumoured,  was  by  right  of 
a  closer  relationship  than  was  apparent; 
and,  certainly,  the  fatherly  affection  with 

which  Count  de  M regarded  him 

gave  some  colour  to  the  rumour. 

Eagerness  and  impatience  were  mani 
fested  by  all  directly  he  mentioned  the 
word  "manuscript." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Count,  "  but  no 
novel  ever  begins  without  a  preface,  and  I 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  mine. 
You  might  be  under  the  impression  that  I 
am  the  author  of  this  story,  therefore  I 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  have  never  invented  one  word  of  it. 
This  is  how  the  story  I  am  going  to  read 
you  came  to  my  knowledge.  As  executor 
to  a  friend  of  mine  who  died  eighteen 
months  ago,  I  was  looking  over  his 
papers,  and,  in  doing  so,  came  across 
these  memoirs;  but  let  me  say  at  once, 
they  are  written  experiences  from  his  own 
life,  not  from  the  lives  of  others.  He  was 
a  doctor;  therefore,  pardon  the  expres 
sion,  these  memoirs  are  nothing  but  a 
long  post-mortem  examination.  Oh  !  do 
not  be  alarmed,  ladies;  a  mental  post 
mortem,  a  post-mortem  performed  not 
with  the  scalpel,  but  with  the  pen,  one  of 
those  post-mortems  of  the  heart  at  which 
you  so  love  to  assist. 

"  A  second  diary,  in  a  different  hand 
writing,  was  mixed  up  with  his  reminis 
cences,  just  as  the  biography  of  Kressler 
is  mixed  up  with  the  lucubrations  of  Murr, 
the  cat.  I  recognised  this  handwriting 
at  once  ;  it  was  that  of  his  ward,  a  young 
man  whom  I  had  often  met  at  his  house. 

"  These  two  manuscripts,  which,  taken 
separately,  made  but  an  unintelligible 
story,  when  read  together  formed  a  com 
plete  whole.  I  have  read  them,  and  to 
me  the  story  was  full  of — what  shall  I 
say  ? — full  of  pathos.  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  seeing  I  am  generally 


looked  upon  as  a  scoffer  (you  all  know 
that  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  one, 
happy  they  who  can  boast  of  any  special 
reputation) — I  say,  considering  I  am  a 
scoffer,  and  that  my  interest  is  not  often 
keenly  awakened,  it  seemed  to  me  that  as 
this  story  had  so  touched  my  heart, — you 
must  pardon  my  making  use  of  the  word, 
doctor,  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  that 
sense,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  heart, 
but  unless  I  keep  to  the  ordinary  term  I 
may  not  be  understood, — I  thought  then 
that,  if  this  story  had  so  touched  the  heart 
of  an  old  scoffer  like  myself,  it  might 
make  a  like  impression  on  others;  then, 
to  be  perfectly  frank,  a  little  touch  of 
vanity  was  mixed  up  with  the  matter  too. 
I  was  afraid  that,  if  I  committed  this  to 
writing,  my  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters 
might  melt  into  thin  air,  as  did  that  of 

M , — I  cannot  recall   his    name   for 

the  moment,  but  you  all  know  whom  I 
mean,  he  has  since  become  a  minister  of 
State.  I  therefore  classified  the  two 
diaries,  numbered  each  in  the  order  in 
which  it  should  be  read  to  make  a  con 
nected  story ;  then  I  erased  the  real 
names,  and  replaced  them  by  others  of  my 
own  invention ;  lastly  I  substituted  the 
third  person  for  the  first,  and  one  fine  day 
awoke  to  find  myself  the  possessor  of  a 
couple  of  volumes." 

"  I  suppose  your  reason  for  not  having 
them  published  is  because  some  of  the 
people  are  still  alive  ?  " 

"No!  Good  Heavens,  no!  That  is 
not  why.  Of  the  two  principal  characters, 
one  died  eighteen  months  ago  ;  the  other 
left  Paris  a  fortnight  ago.  Now,  I  am 
quite  sure  you  are  all  either  too  busy  or 
too  forgetful  to  recognise  the  picture  of 
either  the  dead  or  the  absent,  however 
true  to  life  it  may  be.  You  must  see, 
therefore,  that  that  cannot  have  been  the 
motive  which  restrained  me." 

"  What  was  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  this  to  Lamen- 
nais,  or  B6ranger,  or  Alfred  de  Vigny,  or 
Souli6,or  Balzac,  or  Deschamps.or  Sainte- 
Beuve,  or  Dumas,  but  I  am  promised  the 
next  vacant  seat  in  the  Academy  on  the 
one  condition,  that  I  go  on  writing 
nothing.  Once  my  seat  secured,  I  am 
free  to  do  as  I  please." 

"Auguste,  dear  boy,"  continued  the 
Count,  addressing  himself  to  the  young 
fellow  who  had  just  re-entered  the  room 
with  the  manuscript,  "  sit  down  and  read 
it  out  to  us  ;  we  are  ready  to  listen." 
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Augusts  sat  down,  then  there  was  a 
general  clearing  of  throats,  moving  of 
chairs,  settling  on  sofas,  and  when  every 
one  was  comfortable,  the  young  man,  in 
the  midst  of  a  solemn  silence,  proceeded 
to  read  what  follows. 


CHAPTER  I 

TOWARDS  the  beginning  of  May, 
in  the  year  1838,  as  ten  o'clock  was 
just  striking,  the  courtyard  door  of  a  large 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins  opened, 
and  a  young  man,  whose  slender  limbs 
and  rather  long  neck  betrayed  his  English 
origin,  rode  out  mounted  on  a  fine  chest 
nut  horse ;  behind  him,  and  from  the 
same  entrance  of  the  same  house,  followed 
a  groom,  dressed  in  black,  who  rode  at  a 
suitable  distance.  He  too  was  mounted 
on  a  thoroughbred,  though  a  lover  of 
horseflesh  would  have  easily  discerned 
that  his  horse  was  not  of  so  pure  a  blood 
as  his  master's. 

This  horseman,  who  only  needed  to  be 
seen  to  be  instantly  recognised  for  what, 
in  the  parlance  our  English  neighbours 
across  the  water,  the  world  calls  a  "  lion," 
was  a  young  fellow  between  twenty-three 
and  twenty-four,  whose  dress  was  marked 
by  that  simplicity  and  elegance  which 
distinguishes  those  of  gentle  birth,  and 
the  habit  of  which  can  never  be  acquired 
by  education. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  looks  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  dress  and 
appearance,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  with  anyone  more  distinguished  and 
refined-looking  than  this  man,  with  his 
face  framed  in  black  hair  and  black 
whiskers,  and  to  which  a  colourless,  yet 
fresh  and  youthful,  complexion  lent  a 
special  air  of  distinction.  The  young  man, 
last  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
under  the  monarchy,  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  one  of  those  ancient  names 
which  are  now  rapidly  dying  out  and 
will  soon  figure  only  in  history :  his  name 
was  Amaury  de  Leoville.  • 

Now,  if  after  describing  his  outward 
appearance,  we  pass  on  to  a  more  intimate 
description,  from  the  physical  to  the 
moral,  from  what  seems  to  what  is,  we 
shall  see  that  the  calmness  of  his  face  is 


in  harmony  with  the  state  of  his  heart,  of 
which  it  is  the  reflex.  The  smile,  which 
from  time  to  time  curves  his  lips,  and 
which  is  but  an  answer  to  his  thoughts,  is 
the  smile  of  a  happy  man. 

Let  us  follow  this  fortunate  youth,  so 
richly  endowed  by  fate  that  he  is  at  once 
the  possessor  of  good  birth  and  good 
means,  youth  and  distinction,  handsome 
looks  and  happiness,  for  he  is  the  hero  of 
our  story. 

On  leaving  home  he  set  his  horse 
at  a  canter ;  and,  keeping  the  same 
pace,  reached  the  Boulevard,  passed  the 
Madeleine,  threaded  his  way  along  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  arrived  at 
the  Rue  d'Angoul£me. 

Once  there,  with  a  light  touch  on  the 
rein,  he  slackened  speed,  whilst  his  hither 
to  careless  and  indifferent  gaze  became 
riveted  on  a  certain  point  in  the  street  he 
was  just  entering. 

This  was  a  charming  .house  situated 
between  a  forecourt,  full  of  flowers  and 
enclosed  by  iron  railings,  and  one  of  those 
large  gardens  which  the  industrial  Paris 
of  these  times  sees  day  by  day  disappear 
ing,  only  to  be  replaced  by  those  huge 
stone  barracks,  without  air,  without  space, 
without  greenery,  which  we  so  inappro 
priately  call  houses.  On  reaching  this 
spot,  his  horse  drew  up  of  its  own  accord, 
as  though  from  force  of  habit,  but  after  a 
long  look  at  two  of  the  windows,  the  cur 
tains  of  which  were  closely  drawn  as  if  to 
defy  too  curious  inquiry  from  without, 
Amaury  continued  his  way,  not,  however, 
without  looking  back  more  than  once,  not 
without  satisfying  himself  by  consulting 
his  watch  that  the  hour  had  not  yet 
arrived  which  would  open  the  doors  to 
him. 

The  only  thing  therefore  for  our  young 
hero  to  do  was  to  kill  time :  so  he  dis 
mounted  at  Lepage's  Gallery,  and  amused 
himself  by  shooting  first  at  dolls,  then  at 
eggs,  and  finally  at  a  minute  mark. 

All  games  of  skill  arouse  the  wish  to 
excel.  So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
young  marksman  had  no  other  spectators 
but  the  loaders,  as  he  was  an  admirable 
shot,  and  they  had  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  stand  round  and  watch  him,  he 
was  able  to  dispose  very  satisfactorily  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  so  at  this 
sport.  Then  he  remounted,  galloped  off 
towards  the  Bois,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found  himself  at  the  Avenue  Madrid. 
There  he  met  one  of  his  friends,  with 
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whom  he  spent  half-an-hour  discussing 
the  latest  steeple-chase,  and  the  coming 
races  at  Chantilly. 

They  were  then  joined  by  a  third  friend, 
whom  they  came  across  at  the  Porte  St. 
James.  The  friend  in  question  was  but 
three  days  returned  from  the  East,  and 
his  descriptions  of  social  life  at  Cairo  and 
Constantinople  were  so  interesting,  that 
another  hour  passed  by  without  seeming 
too  excessively  long.  But  this  hour  gone, 
our  hero  could  no  longer  restrain  himself, 
and  wishing  his  two  friends  goodbye,  he 
galloped  off.  Then,  without  drawing  rein 
or  slackening  his  pace,  he  returned,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  to  that  end  of  the  Rue 
d'Angouleme  which  opens  on  to  the 
Champs  Elys6es. 

There  he  pulled  up,  looked  at  his  watch 
and,  seeing  that  it  was  now  one  o'clock, 
he  dismounted,  threw  the  reins  to  his 
groom,  approached  the  house  before  which 
he  had  stopped  some  hours  earlier,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

If  Amaury  were  diffident,  this  diffidence 
seemed  rather  unaccountable,  as  by  the 
smile  with  which  the  servants  greeted  him, 
from  the  concierge  who  opened  the  door, 
to  the  footman  in  the  hall,  it  was  very 
evident  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  house. 

So  too,  when  the  visitor  asked  if  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  were  at  home,  the  servant 
replied  as  to  one  for  whom  the  usual 
conventionalities  might  naturally  be  re 
laxed. 

"  No !  sir !  but  the  ladies  are  in  the 
small  drawing-room." 

Then  as  he  was  about  to  announce  him, 
Amaury  waved  him  aside,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
went  along  a  narrow  passage,  on  to  which 
all  the  doors  opened,  and  soon  reached 
the  small  drawing-room,  the  door  of  which 
being  ajar,  enabled  him  to  see  into  the 
room. 

For  one  moment  he  stood  in  the  door 
way.  Two  young  girls  of  eighteen  and 
nineteen  were  seated  facing  each  other 
embroidering  at  the  same  frame,  whilst  in 
the  window  recess  their  old  English 
governess  had  just  put  down  her  book, 
and  was  gazing  affectionately  at  her  two 
pupils. 

The  highest  conception  of  painting, 
that  queen  of  the  arts,  could  not  have  re 
produced  a  more  charming  picture  than 
that  formed  by  the  two  young  girls ;  the 
two  faces,  almost  touching  one  another, 
were  such  a  contrast  both  in  character 


and  appearance,  that  one  might  have 
imagined  Raphael  himself  had  brought 
them  together  as  a  study  of  two  distinct 
types,  equally  beautiful  though  utterly 
different. 

One  of  the  young  girls  was  fair  and 
pale  with  long  hair  curled  in  the  English 
fashion,  blue  eyes,  and  a  neck  perhaps  a 
shade  too  long  ;  she  seemed  a  fragile  and 
delicate  maiden,  born  to  float  on  the  mists 
swept  by  the  north  wind  round  the  sum 
mits  of  the  bleak  mountains  of  Scotland, 
or  through  the  foggy  valleys  of  Great 
Britain  ;  one  of  those  visions  half-human, 
half-fairy,  which  Shakespeare  alone  has 
conceived,  and  transformed  by  sheer  force 
of  genius,  from  the  fantastic  to  the  real ; 
delightful  creations  which,  before  his  birth, 
no  one  had  ever  imagined,  since  his  death, 
no  one  has  ever  equalled,  and  to  which  he 
gave  such  sweet  names  as  Cordelia, 
Ophelia,  or  Miranda. 

Her  companion,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
black  hair,  which  she  wore  plaited;  a 
brilliant  complexion,  sparkling  eyes,  rich 
red  lips,  and  a  bright,  sparkling  manner ; 
she  reminded  one  of  those  maidens, 
bronzed  by  the  suns  of  Italy,  whom 
Boccaccio  brings  together  in  the  Villa 
Palmieri,  to  listen  to  the  gay  tales  of  the 
Decameron.  She  was  overflowing  with 
life  and  health,  thoughts  which  she  could 
not  put  into  words  were  reflected  in  her 
expressive  face.  If  at  times  sad,  for  none 
however  happy  but  have  their  moments 
of  sadness,  her  melancholy  could  never 
entirely  cloud  her  usually  cheerful  expres 
sion  ;  behind  her  sadness  one  could 
always  feel  her  smile,  as  the  sun  peeps 
out  from  behind  the  thunder-cloud. 

Such  were  the  two  girls,  who,  as 
we  have  already  said,  seated  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  bending  over  the  same 
embroidery  frame,  worked  at  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  which  grew  under  their  dainty 
fingers ;  and,  each  true  to  her  character, 
the  one  created  lilies  and  pale  hyacinths, 
whilst  the  other  shaded  with  living  colours 
tulips,  auriculas,  and  carnations. 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  quiet  con 
templation,  the  young  man  pushed  open 
the  door. 

At  the  sound  both  girls  turned  and 
uttered  a  little  cry,  like  two  gazelles 
caught  unawares  ;  the  only  difference  was 
that  a  bright  but  fleeting  blush  suffused 
the  fair  girl's  face,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  companion  grew  imperceptibly 
paler. 
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"  I  see  that  I  should  not  have  entered 
unannounced,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he 
advanced  eagerly  towards  the  fair  young 
girl,  taking  no  notice  of  her  friend, 
"  because  I  startled  you,  Madeleine.  For 
give  me,  Madeleine ;  somehow  I  always 
consider  myself  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
adopted  son,  and  act  as  if  I  were  sti1! 
living  in  the  house." 

"  Quite  right,  Amaury,"  answered 
Madeleine.  "  Besides,  I  do  not  believe 
you  could  act  differently,  even  if  you 
tried ;  six  weeks  cannot  change  the 
habits  of  eighteen  years.  But  you  have 
not  yet  wished  Antoinette  good-morning." 

Smiling  the  young  man  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  dark  girl. 

"Excuse  my  seeming  rudeness,  dear 
Antoinette,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  felt  I  must 
ask  forgiveness  for  my  awkwardness  from 
her  whom  my  awkwardness  alarmed.  I 
heard  Madeleine  cry  out,  and  hastened  at 
once  to  her." 

Then  turning  to  the  governess  he  said, 
"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Brown  ?  " 

Antoinette  smiled  half  sadly,  as  she 
returned  the  young  man's  grasp,  because 
she  knew  that  she  too  had  uttered  a  cry, 
but  Amaury  had  not  noticed  it. 

As  to  Miss  Brown,  she  saw  nothing, 
or  rather  she  saw  everything,  but  did  not 
look  below  the  surface. 

"  You  need  make  no  excuses,  my  dear 
Count,"  she  said ;  "  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  pity  others  do  not  more  often  follow 
your  example,  if  only  to  cure  this  dear 
child  of  her  foolish  terrors  and  sudden 
alarms.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  cause 
of  it  all  ?  her  habit  of  dreaming.  She 
lives  in  a  world  of  her  own  into  which 
she  retires  when  wearied  with  the  real 
world.  What  happens  in  that  other 
world?  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know 
that  if  this  goes  on,  she  will  end  by 
giving  up  the  one  for  the  other,  and  then 
her  dream  will  become  her  life,  whilst 
her  life  will  become  the  dream." 

Madeleine  turned  to  the  young  Count 
with  a  sweet  steady  look,  which  plainly 
said  :  "  You  know  of  whom  I  am  thinking 
in  my  dreams.  Amaury,  do  you  not  ?  " 

Antoinette  caught  this  look,  she  re 
mained  standing  motionless  for  one 
moment,  then  instead  of  sitting  down 
again  at  the  frame,  moved  to  the  piano, 
and  let  her  fingers  stray  lightly  over  the 
keys  into  one  of  Thalberg's  fantasias. 

Madeleine  took  up  her  work,  and 
Amaury  seated  himself  beside  her. 


CHAPTER    II 

"  T  T  OW  it  pains  me,  my  dear  Made 
leine,"  whispered  Amaury,  "  that 
we  are  now  so  rarely  alone  and  free  to 
talk !  Is  it  by  chance  or  by  your  father's 
orders  ?  " 

"  Alas !  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the 
girl,  "  but  be  sure  I  suffer  just  as  much  as 
you  do.  When  we  were  able  to  see  each 
other  every  day,  and  at  every  hour  of  the 
day,  we  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  our 
happiness ;  it  is  so  in  everything, — to 
make  us  long  for  the  sun,  we  must  first 
have  felt  the  shadow." 

"  But,  could  you  not  tell  Antoinette,  or 
at  least  hint  to  her,  that  by  sometimes 
keeping  good  old  Miss  Brown  away,  she 
would  be  doing  us  a  great  kindness ;  I 
think  she  remains  on  here  more  from 
force  of  habit  than  motives  of  prudence, 
and  I  do  not  believe  your  father  has  ever 
given  her  positive  orders  to  keep  us  al 
ways  in  sight." 

"  I  have  thought  of  doing  so  twenty 
times  over,  Amaury,  but  I  really  cannot 
account  for  the  feeling  which  always  hin 
ders  me.  The  instant  I  open  my  lips  to 
speak  of  you  to  my  cousin,  my  voice  fails, 
and  yet  what  can  I  tell  her  which  she 
does  not  know  already  ?  She  knows  how 
I  love  you." 

"  Yes  !  and  I  know  it  too,  Madeleine ; 
but  I  want  to  hear  you  say  it  openly. 
Look  dear,  you  know  how  happy  it 
makes  me  to  see  you,  but  truly  I  think  I 
would  rather  deprive  myself  of  this  hap 
piness  than  have  to  meet  you  always  be 
fore  strangers,  before  cold  and  indifferent 
people  in  whose  presence  your  dear  voice 
changes,  and  you  disguise  your  feelings. 
Why,  even  at  this  moment  you  cannot  tell 
how  this  restraint  chafes  me." 

Madeleine  rose  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 
"  Amaury,"  she  said,  "  will  you  come 
with  me  into  the  garden  and  greenhouse 
to  pick  some  flowers  ?  I  am  painting  a 
nosegay  from  nature,  and  as  mine  of  yes 
terday  is  faded,  I  must  have  a  fresh  one." 

Antoinette  got  up  quickly. 

"  Madeleine,"  she  said,  as  the  two  girls 
exchanged  a  meaning  glance,  "it  is  not 
wise  for  you  to  go  out  this  dull,  cold 
weather.  Let  me  do  this  for  you,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  carry  it  out  with  credit 
to  myself.  My  dear  Miss  Brown,"  she 
said,  "  will  you  be  good  enough  to  fetch 
the  nosegay  which  you  will  find  in  a 
Japanese  vase  on  the  small  round  buhl 
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table  in  Madeleine's  room,  and  bring  it  to 
me  in  the  garden  ;  only  by  having  the  old 
one  before  my  eyes,  can  I  arrange  another 
exactly  like  it." 

So  saying,  Antoinette  stepped  out  by 
one  of  the  windows  opening  to  the  ground, 
and  walked  down  a  flight  of  steps  into 
the  garden,  whilst  Miss  Brown,  who  had 
received  no  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
two  young  people,  and  who  well  knew  the 
strong  affection  which  existed  between 
them  from  childhood,  opened  a  side  door, 
and  went  out  of  the  room,  without  making 
any  remark. 

Amaury's  eyes  followed  the  governess 
out  of  the  room,  then  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  alone  with  the  young  girl,  he 
seized  her  hand. 

"  At  last,  Madeleine  dear,"  he  said,  with 
a  look  of  passionate  love,  "  we  are  alone 
for  a  moment.  Look  at  me,  darling.  Tell 
me  again  and  again  that  you  love  me, 
because  truly,  since  the  unaccountable 
change  in  your  father's  manner  towards 
me,  I  begin  to  doubt  everything.  You 
know  that  I  am  yours  body  and  soul; 
you  know  that  I  love  you  !  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  answered  the  girl,  with  one 
of  those  sighs  of  joy  which  relieve  the 
over-full  heart,  "  yes,  tell  me  again  that 
you  love  me,  because  sometimes,  frail 
creature  that  I  am,  it  seems  your  great 
love  alone  which  keeps  me  alive.  When 
you  are  with  me,  Amaury,  I  breathe 
freely,  I  feel  strong.  Before  you  come, 
after  you  have  gone,  my  heart  dies 
within  me;  and  now  that  you  no  longer 
live  with  us,  you  are  so  often  away.  How 
long  must  it  be  before  it  is  my  right  to  be 
always  with  you, — you  who  are  my  life, 
my  soul  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Madeleine,  whatever  happens, 
I  shall  write  to  your  father  this  very 
night." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  can  happen 
but  that  our  childhood's  dreams  will  at 
last  be  realised?  Since  you  are  twenty, 
and  I  fifteen,  have  we  not  always  felt 
ourselves  destined  for  each  other  ?  Write 
boldly  to  my  father,  Amaury,  and  you 
will  see  that  he  cannot  refuse  to  listen  to 
your  letter  on  the  one  hand  and  my 
entreaties  on  the  other." 

"  I  wish  I  felt  equally  confident,  Made 
leine,  but  really  your  father's  manner  has 
greatly  changed  towards  me  of  late. 
After  treating  me  for  fifteen  years  as  his 
own  son,  has  he  not  little  by  little  assumed 
towards  me  the  attitude  of  a  stranger  ? 

! 


After  living  in  this  house  like  your 
brother,  now  when  I  come  into  the  room 
without  warning,  you  utter  a  cry  of 
alarm." 

"  Ah  !  that  cry  was  one  of  joy,  Amaury ; 
your  presence  can  never  take  me  by  sur 
prise,  for  I  am  always  expecting  you ;  but 
I  am  now  so  weak  and  nervous  that  I 
cannot  control  my  feelings.  You  must  be 
lenient  with  me,  dearest,  and  treat  me 
like  that  sensitive  plant  which  we  amused 
ourselves  with  tormenting  the  other  day, 
not  thinking  that  it  too  has  life,  as  we 
have,  and  that  very  probably  we  were 
hurting  it.  Well !  I  am  like  the  sensitive 
plant ;  to  feel  you  near  me  gives  me  that 
sense  of  security  which,  as  a  child,  I  felt 
when  on  my  mother's  knee.  God,  in 
taking  her  from  me,  has  given  me  you 
instead.  To  her  I  owe  the  first  part  of 
my  life,  the  second,  I  owe  to  you.  She 
brought  me  to  the  light  of  day,  you  to  the 
light  of  the  soul.  Amaury,  to  make  me 
wholly  yours,  be  often  with  me." 

"  Always,  always,"  cried  Amaury,  tak 
ing  the  girl's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
burning  lips  ;  "  oh  !  Madeleine,  I  love  you, 
I  love  you  !  " 

But  at  the  touch  of  his  kiss,  the  poor 
child  started  up,  flushed  and  trembling, 
and,  putting  her  hand  to  her  side,  said : 
"  Oh  !  no,  no  !  your  voice  is  too  passion 
ate,  it  frightens  me ;  your  lips  are  burning. 
Restrain  yourself,  I  do  beseech  you.  Do 
remember  the  poor  sensitive  plant;  I 
went  to  look  at  it  yesterday,  but  it  was 
dead." 

"  Well !  well !  Madeleine,  it  shall  be  as 
you  wish.  Sit  down  again,  dear,  and  let 
me  lie  on  this  cushion  at  your  feet,  and 
since  my  love  frightens  you,  well,  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  brotherly  chat. 
Thank  Heaven  !  your  cheeks  look  natural 
again ;  they  have  lost  that  hectic  flush 
which  they  had  awhile  ago,  and  that 
deadly  pallor  which  overspread  them  when 
I  came  in  so  suddenly.  You  are  better 
again,  you  are  well,  Madeleine,  my  sister, 
my  sweetheart. 

The  girl  sank  down,  rather  than  sat  in 
the  armchair,  supporting  herself  on  her 
elbow,  and  let  her  face,  shaded  by  her 
long  fair  hair,  fall  forward,  the  tips  of  her 
curls  brushing  against  the  young  man's 
forehead. 

In  this  attitude  her  breath  mingled  with 
her  lover's. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "yes  Amaury,  you 
can  make  me  blush  and  grow  pale  at  will. 
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You  are  to  me  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
flowers." 

"  Oh !  how  intoxicating  to  thus  make 
you  blush  with  a  look — revive  with  a 
word !  Madeleine,  I  love  you,  I  love  you." 

A  silence  fell  between  the  two  young 
people,  and  their  very  souls  seemed  to 
meet  in  that  look. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  slight  noise  in 
the  room.  Madeleine  raised  her  head, 
Amaury  turned  round. 

Monsieur  d' Avrigny  was  standing  behind 
them,  with  a  look  of  anger  on  his  face. 

"  My  father !  "  cried  Madeleine,  throw 
ing  herself  back  in  her  chair. 

"  My  dear  guardian !  "  said  Amaury 
awkwardly,  as  he  rose  and  bowed  to  him. 

Monsieur  d' Avrigny  made  no  reply,  but 
slowly  took  off  his  gloves  and  placed  his 
hat  on  a  chair,  and,  still  without  moving 
from  the  same  spot,  after  a  moment's 
silence  which  seemed  like  an  hour's 
torture  to  the  two  young  people,  he  said 
in  a  harsh  grating  voice : 

"  What !  here  again,  Amaury  !  you  are 
likely  to  become  a  very  accomplished  diplo 
mat,  if  you  continue  thus  to  study  politics 
in  ladies'  boudoirs,  and  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  interests 
of  the  masses,  by  seeing  how  embroidery 
is  made !  You  are  sure  not  to  remain 
long  a  simple  attache,  but  are  certain  to 
have  rapid  promotion  as  first  Secretary  in 
London  or  St.  Petersburg,  if  you  practise 
so  industriously  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
thought  of  a  Talleyrand  or  a  Metternich, 
in  the  company  of  a  schoolgirl." 

"  Sir,"  Amaury  replied,  in  a  tone  in 
which  filial  affection  struggled  with  hurt 
pride,  "perhaps  in  your  eyes  I  neglect 
somewhat  the  studies  necessary  to  the 
career  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
choose  for  me,  but  the  Minister  has  never 
reproached  me  with  any  such  neglect,  and 
only  yesterday,  when  reading  over  to  him 
certain  documents  which  he  had  given 

"The  Minister  has  given  you  documents 
to  draw  up,  you !  on  what  subject  ?  on  the 
forming  of  a  second  jockey-club,  on  the 
rules  of  boxing  or  fencing,  on  the  laws  of 
sport  in  general,  or  steeple-chasing  in 
particular  ?  Ah  !  then,  I  am  no  longer 
surprised,  he  was  well  satisfied." 

"  But,  my  dear  guardian,"  Amaury 
replied  with  a  slight  smile,  "may  I  re 
mind  you  that  it  is  to  your  almost  fatherly 
solicitude  I  am  indebted  for  these  elegant 
accomplishments  with  which  you  now 


reproach  me.  You  have  always  im 
pressed  upon  me  that  fencing  and  riding, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  two  or 
three  foreign  languages  I  have  mastered, 
are  essential  to  the  education  of  a  gentle 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  well  aware  of  that  fact,  sir, 
when  he  uses  these  accomplishments  as  a 
distraction  from  serious  work,  but  not 
when  he  turns  serious  work  into  a  foil  for 
pleasure.  You  are  truly  an  exact  type  of 
the  man  of  the  present  day,  who  imagines 
science  is  to  be  mastered  without  hard 
study,  and  who,  after  spending  an  hour  in 
the  morning  at  the  Chamber,  an  hour  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  the  afternoon,  an  hour  at 
the  theatre  in  the  evening,  poses  as  a 
Mirabeau,  a  Cuvier,  a  Geoffroy,  proclaim 
ing  aloud  his  genius,  and  contemptuously 
tossing  his  drawing-room  judgment  into  the 
scale  where  the  destinies  of  the  world  are 
weighed.  You  say  the  Minister  congratu 
lated  you  yesterday?  very  well,  live  on 
these  great  expectations,  discount  these 
pompous  praises,  and  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes,  fate  will  leave  you 
bankrupt.  Because  at  twenty-three, 
guided  by  an  accommodating  guardian, 
you  find  yourself  doctor  of  law,  bachelor 
of  arts,  attache  at  the  Embassy,  because 
you  are  privileged  to  attend  the  levees  at 
Court  in  a  uniform  with  gold  embroidery 
on  the  collar  ;  because  the  Legion  of 
Honor  has  perhaps  been  promised  you  as 
to  many  others  to  whom  it  still  remains 
but  a  promise,  you  seem  to  think  that  all 
is  accomplished  and  that  fortune  can 
bring  you  nothing  more.  I  am  rich,  you 
say,  therefore  I  need  do  nothing  ;  and  as 
a  result  of  this  clever  reasoning,  your  title 
of  gentleman  degenerates  into  a  brevet  for 
idleness." 

"  But,  father,  dear,"  cried  Madeleine, 
alarmed  at  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  increas 
ing  anger,  "  what  are  you  saying  ?  I  have 
never  heard  you  speak  to  Amaury  in  this 
way  before." 

"  Sir  !  sir !  "  stammered  the  young  fel 
low. 

"  Yes  !  "  continued  Monsieur  d' Avrigny 
more  calmly,  but  more  bitterly,  "  my  re 
proaches  wound  you,  because  you  know 
how  well  they  are  deserved,  is  it  not 
so  ?  Well !  you  must  get  used  to  them, 
if  you  continue  spending  your  time  in 
such  an  aimless  fashion,  or  else,  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  cease  visiting 
a  cross  and  exacting  guardian.  Oh !  it  is 
only  since  yesterday  that  you  have  be- 
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come  your  own  master.  The  power  over 
you  which  my  old  friend,  the  Comte 
de  LSoville  bequeathed  to  me,  no  longer 
legally  exists  now,  but,  morally,  I  feel  the 
same  responsibility  ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
warn  you  that  in  these  troublous  times, 
when  wealth  and  honours  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  the  masses,  or  a  rising  of  the 
people,  one  should  only  rely  upon  oneself, 
and  that  millionaire  and  nobleman  though 
you  be,  a  father  of  good  position  would 
but  be  acting  wisely  in  refusing  you  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  remembering  that 
your  success  in  racing,  and  your  rank  at 
the  jockey-club  are  not  considerations  of 
any  serious  importance." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  excitement  in 
creased  as  he  spoke,  he  strode  up  and 
down  the  room,  neither  looking  at  his 
daughter,  who  was  trembling  like  a  leaf, 
nor  at  Amaury  who  stood  with  knitted 
brows. 

The  young  man,  whom  respect  alone 
kept  silent,  looked  from  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  powerless  to  understand  the  cause 
of  his  anger,  to  Madeleine  who  was  as 
astounded  as  himself. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  continued  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny,  standing  before  the  two 
young  people,  who  were  struck  dumb 
by  his  sudden  anger,  "  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  did  not  understand  why  I 
asked  you  to  give  up  living  with  us  ?  It 
is  because  I  think  it  most  unsuitable  that 
a  young  man  of  birth  and  fortune  should 
spend  his  time  playing  with  girls  ;  be 
cause  what  is  all  very  well  when  twelve 
years  old,  becomes  ridiculous  at  twenty- 
three;  because,  after  all,  my  daughter's 
future,  although  in  no  way  connected 
with  yours,  might  suffer  equally  with 
your  own  from  these  repeated  visits." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  sir !  "  cried  Amaury,  "  in  pity 
spare  Madeleine.  Can  you  not  see  that 
you  are  killing  her  ?  " 

For  Madeleine,  white  as  death,  had 
fallen  back  motionless  into  her  chair, 
struck  to  the  heart  by  her  father's  terrible 
words. 

"  My  daughter,  my  daughter !  "  ex 
claimed  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  turning  as 
pale  as  she,  "  my  daughter !  Ah  !  it  is 
you,  Amaury,  who  are  killing  her." 

And  going  up  to  Madeleine,  he  took  her 
in  his  arms,  as  if  she  were  a  child,  and 
carried  her  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Amaury  wished  to  follow  him. 

"  Remain  where  you  are,  sir,"  he  said, 
turning  on  the  threshold.  "  I  order  you." 


"But,"  cried  Amaury,  clasping  his 
hands,  "  she  needs  help." 

"  Well !  "  returned  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
"  am  I  not  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  sir,"  stammered 
the  poor  young  fellow,  "  but  I  thought — 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  remain  at 
hand,  in  case ." 

"  Many  thanks,  my  good  sir,  many 
thanks  for  your  solicitude.  But  rest  con 
tent — Madeleine  is  with  her  father,  and 
I  will  look  after  her  myself.  Therefore 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  good-bye !  " 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present,"  said  the 
young  fellow  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh !  good-bye,"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
replied  coldly ;  and  with  his  foot  he  pushed 
open  the  door,  which  closed  on  himself 
and  Madeleine. 

Amaury  stood  still  a  moment,  motion 
less,  crushed. 

Just  then  a  bell  rang,  summoning  the 
maid;  at  the  same  moment,  Antoin 
ette  re-entered  the  room  with  Miss 
Brown. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
cried  Antoinette,  "  why  are  you  so  pale 
and  unnerved  ?  Where  is  Madeleine  ?  " 

"  She  is  dying !  dying  !  "  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  "  Do  go  to  her,  Miss  Brown ; 
she  badly  needs  your  help." 

Miss  Brown  walked  hurriedly  towards 
the  room  which  Amaury  pointed  out. 

"  But  why  do  you  not  go  in  too  ? " 
asked  Antoinette. 

"  Because  he  has  forbidden  me  to  do 
so,"  answered  Amaury. 

«  Who  has  ?  " 

"  He!  Monsieur  d'Avrigny!  Madeleine's 
father." 

And  snatching  up  his  hat  and  gloves, 
the  young  man  rushed  like  a  madman 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  III 

QN  reaching  home,  he  found  a  friend 
waiting  to  see  him. 
lis  was  a  young  barrister,  his  school 
fellow  at  St.  Barbe  and  afterwards  at  the 
Ecole  de  Droit  and  the  University.     He 
and  Amaury  were  about  the  same  age ; 
but,   although    he    was    of    independent 
means,  with  an  income  of  some  20,000 
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francs  a  year,  he  was  of  humble  birth, 
none  of  his  ancestors  having  ever  been 
great  or  famous.  His  name  was  Philip 
Auvray. 

Amaury  was  apprised  by  his  valet  of 
this  untimely  visit,  and,  for  one  moment, 
he  thought  of  going  straight  to  his  bed 
room  and  leaving  Philip  to  wait  until  he 
was  tired  of  waiting.  But  Philip  was  such 
a  good  fellow,  that  Amaury  felt  it  would 
be  too  bad  to  treat  him  so.  He  therefore 
entered  the  little  study  into  which  his 
friend  had  been  shown. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  Philip  rose, 
and  came  towards  him. 

"  Well !  old  fellow,"  said  the  young 
barrister,  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  you 
nearly  an  hour.  I  was  getting  very  im 
patient,  and  had  just  decided  to  leave ;  in 
fact,  I  would  have  done  so  long  ago,  had 
I  not  wished  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  most 
important  matter." 

"  My  dear  Philip,"  said  Amaury,  "  we 
are  such  fast  friends,  that  I  know  you  will 
not  feel  hurt  at  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
Have  you  lost  at  cards,  or  have  you  a 
duel  on  hand, — the  only  two  things  which 
cannot  be  put  off;  must  the  money  be 
found  to-day  ?  have  you  to  fight  to 
morrow  ?  In  either  case  my  purse  and 
myself  are  entirely  at  your  service." 

"  No,"  said  Philip,  "  it  is  something 
far  more  important,  but  manifestly  less 
pressing." 

"  In  that  case,  dear  friend,"  said 
Amaury,  "  I  must  ask  you  to  postpone  to 
another  day  whatever  you  may  have  to 
tell  me,  as  one  of  those  things  has  just 
befallen  me  which  thoroughly  unnerve  a 
man.  I  have  no  heart  for  anything.  In 
spite  of  our  great  friendship,  whatever  you 
might  say  would  be  sheer  waste  of  words." 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  Philip,  "  but  I, 
cannot  I  do  something  for  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  but  to  put  off  for  a  few  days 
what  you  wished  to  consult  me  about ; 
nothing,  but  to  leave  me  to  myself  and 
my  troubles." 

"  You  unhappy  !  Amaury  unhappy ! 
Amaury  who  can  boast  of  one  of  the 
most  envied  names,  and  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  France  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Comte  de  Leoville  with  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year  can  be  unhappy  ! 
Faith !  had  you  not  yourself  said  so,  I 
could  not  have  believed  it." 

"Well!  it  is  nevertheless  true,  old 
friend — yes !  yes !  miserable  .  .  .  most 
miserable  !  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when 


our  friends  are  in  trouble,  the  greatest 
kindness  we  can  show  them  is  to  leave 
them  to  themselves,  and  their  sorrow. 
You  do  not  know  what  trouble  means, 
Philip,  unless  you  can  understand  this." 

"Whether  I  understand  or  not,  Amaury, 
you  know  full  well  that  I  always  do  what 
you  ask  me.  You  wish  to  be  alone,  dear 
old  fellow — then  goodbye,  goodbye." 

"  Goodbye,"  said  Amaury,  as  he  flung 
himself  into  an  armchair. 

Just  as  Philip  was  closing  the  door,  he 
said : 

"Philip,  tell  my  valet  that  I  am  at 
home  to  no  one,  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed  on  any  pretext  whatever,  unless 
I  ring." 

Philip  signed  to  his  friend  that  he 
would  do  as  he  wished,  and  after  speaking 
to  the  valet,  he  went  away,  vainly  trying 
to  understand  what  could  have  happened 
to  plunge  Amaury  in  such  deep  distress. 

As  to  Amaury,  when  he  found  himself 
alone,  he  let  his  head  fall  between  his 
hands,  trying  to  think  what  he  could 
possibly  have  done  to  deserve  his  guar 
dian's  anger,  and  although  in  a  moment 
his  whole  life  passed  before  him,  he  could 
discover  no  explanation  of  this  sudden 
displeasure  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
burst  upon  him. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Amaury  was 
one  of  those  singularly  gifted  men  who 
are  Fortune's  favourites.  Kindly  nature 
had  made  him  handsome,  elegant,  and 
distinguished  looking,  and  his  father  had 
bequeathed  him  rn  old  and  honoured 
name,  to  which  the  wars  of  the  Empire 
had  added  renewed  lustre,  and  a  fortune 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  He  had 
appointed  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  an  old 
friend  of  his,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
physicians  of  the  day,  guardian  to  his 
son. 

Moreover  Amaury  knew  that  his  guar 
dian  had  so  ably  managed  his  fortune, 
that  it  had  now  increased  by  nearly  a 
third. 

But  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  not  only 
looked  after  his  ward's  fortune,  he  had 
himself  superintended  his  education,  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  son. 

The  result  was  that  Amaury,  brought 
up  with  Madeleine,  and  only  three  or  four 
years  her  senior,  had  learned  to  love  most 
tenderly  one  who  looked  upon  him  only  as 
a  brother,  and  had  a  more  than  brotherly 
affection  for  her  whom  he  had  so  long 
called  his  sister. 
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And  thus  from  childhood,  these  two 
children,  in  their  sweet  innocence  and 
purity  of  heart,  had  vowed  never  to  be 
parted  from  one  another. 

The  great  love  which  Monsieur  d'Av- 
rigny  had  borne  his  young  wife,  who 
died  from  consumption  when  only  twenty- 
three,  he  now  lavished  on  his  daughter, 
and  the  almost  fatherly  affection  which 
Amaury  knew  he  had  inspired  in  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny,  contributed  to  make  the 
young  people  sure  of  his  consent;  they 
never  for  one  moment  doubted  it. 

Everything  had  therefore  conspired  to 
delude  them  with  vain  hopes  of  one  and 
the  same  future,  and  it  was  their  unceas 
ing  subject  of  conversation  ever  since 
they  had  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  deep  love  that  lay  in  their  hearts  for 
one  another. 

As  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  frequently 
absent  from  home,  being  obliged  to  devote 
himself  almost  entirely  to  his  practice,  to 
the  hospital  of  which  he  was  a  director, 
to  the  Institut,  of  which  he  was  a  mem 
ber,  this  gave  them  many  opportunities 
of  building  these  delusive  castles  in  the 
air  to  which  memory  of  the  past  and  hope 
for  the  future  imparted  the  apparent  so 
lidity  of  granite. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  their  life,  Ma 
deleine  having  reached  her  seventeenth 
year,  and  Amaury  being  twenty-two,  that 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  usually  pleasant 
genial  manner  suddenly  changed  towards 
them  both. 

At  first  they  thought  the  alteration 
was  due  to  the  death  of  a  sister,  who  was 
very  dear  to  him,  and  whose  daughter, 
also  a  girl  of  seventeen,  was  Madeleine's 
constant  companion  and  shared  her 
studies  and  her  pleasures. 

But  days  and  months  passed  by,  and 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  instead  of  looking 
happier,  grew  more  and  more  gloomy 
every  day,  and  strangely  enough,  it  was 
nearly  always  Amaury  who  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  his  displeasure,  without  know 
ing  why  or  wherefore,  or  else  Made 
leine,  the  child  whom  he  worshipped, 
and  on  whom  from  her  earliest  days  he 
had  lavished  that  priceless  love  which 
usually  a  mother  alone  can  give.  Then, 
by  an  equally  strange  caprice,  it  was  now 
bright  playful  Antoinette  who  seemed  to 
be  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  favourite,  and 
who  was  permitted  to  speak  to  him  in  a 
way  which,  hitherto,  Madeleine  alcne  had 
been  privileged  to  do. 


But  more  than  this,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
was  continually  praising  Antoinette  in 
Amaury's  presence,  and  had  more  than  once 
hinted  that  Amaury  would  best  please  his 
guardian  by  abandoning  the  hope  which  he 
himself  had  so  long  encouraged  between 
his  ward  and  his  daughter,  and  by  trans 
ferring  his  affections  to  this  niece  whom 
he  had  adopted  as  an  inmate  of  his  home 
and  on  whom  he  seemed  to  have  bestowed 
all  his  visible  affection. 

Meanwhile  Amaury  and  Madeleine, 
blinded  by  their  usual  happy  intercourse, 
saw  nothing  so  very  strange  in  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny's  passing  displeasure  —  and 
never  dreamed  of  a  real  trouble. 

Their  implicit  confidence  and  trust  in 
each  other  had  thus  remained  unchanged, 
when  one  day  as  they  were  running 
round  the  billiard-table  like  the  two 
children  they  were,  Madeleine  defending 
herself  from  Amaury,  who  tried  to  snatch 
a  flower  from  her,  the  door  suddenly 
opened  and  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  appeared. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  that  bitterness 
which  was  now  apparent  whenever  he 
addressed  them,  "  what  in  the  world  is  the 
meaning  of  this  child's  play  ?  Are  you 
still  a  little  girl  of  ten,  Madeleine  ?  or  you, 
Amaury,  a  boy  of  fifteen  ?  Do  you  think 
you  are  running  round  the  lawn  at  the 
Chateau  de  Leoville  ?  Why  do  you  wish 
to  take  that  flower  from  Madeleine  ?  who  is 
quite  right  in  refusing  to  let  you  have  it. 
I  thought  that  only  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  at  the  opera  performed 
these  extraordinary  gyrations;  evidently 
I  was  mistaken." 

"  But,  father,"  ventured  Madeleine,  who 
at  first  thought  that  he  was  only  joking, 
but  now  perceived  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  never  been  more  in  earnest,  "  but, 
father,  only  yesterday " 

"  Yesterday  is  no  longer  to-day,  Made 
leine  ;  if  you  wish  always  to  live  in  the 
past,  you  must  renounce  the  future.  And 
since  you  are  so  willing  to  go  back  to 
your  childish  games,  pray  why  have  you 
given  up  your  dolls  and  your  toys  ?  If 
you  do  not  realize  that,  as  you  grow 
older,  certain  duties  and  proprieties  have 
to  be  observed,  then  it  is  my  duty  to 
remind  you  of  the  fact." 

"  But,  my  dear  guardian,"  protested 
Amaury,  "  I  think  you  are  rather  hard  on 
us.  You  say  that  we  are  too  childish ! 
Why !  you  yourself  have  often  told  me 
that  one  of  the  evils  of  this  century  is  that 
children  so  soon  wish  to  become  men ! " 
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"  Have  I  indeed  ever  told  you  that, 
sir  ?  That  may  perhaps  apply  to  young 
students  who  have  just  left  college,  and 
think  that  they  are  going  to  reform  the 
world — to  those  Richelieus  who  are 
'  blase  '  at  twenty,  to  those  embryo  poets 
who,  out  of  disenchantment,  create  a 
tenth  muse.  But  for  you,  my  dear 
Amaury,  if  not  because  of  your  age,  then 
because  of  your  rank,  you  should  take 
things  more  seriously.  If  you  are  not 
really  in  earnest,  at  least  pretend  that  you 
are ;  however,  I  have  come  this  time  to 
have  a  serious  talk  with  you.  You  had 
better  leave  the  room,  Madeleine." 

Madeleine  rose  to  go,  and  as  she  did 
so,  cast  one  of  those  pleading  looks  at  her 
father  which  formerly  softened  his  anger 
in  a  moment. 

But  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  remained  cold 
and  angry,  for  he  remembered  for  whom 
these  lovely  eyes  were  pleading. 

Left  alone  with  Amaury,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
for  some  time,  without  saying  a  word, 
whilst  Amaury  followed  each  step  with 
anxious  eyes.  At  last  he  stopped  opposite 
the  young  man,  and  without  relaxing  his 
severe  expression,  said : 

"  Amaury,  I  should  perhaps  have  told 
you  long  ago  what  I  now  feel  it  my  duty 
to  say  at  once,  and  which  I  blame  myself 
for  not  having  mentioned  sooner ;  it  is 
that  I  no  longer  consider  it  suitable  that 
you,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  should 
continue  to  live  in  the  same  house  as  two 
young  girls  who  are  not  related  to  you  in 
any  way.  It  is  not  without  regret  that 
I  have  come  to  this  decision,  and  that  is 
perhaps  why  I  have  delayed  so  long  before 
telling  you  that  this  separation  is  abso 
lutely  necessary.  But  after  to-day,  any 
further  delay  on  my  part  would  be 
unpardonable.  Do  not  therefore  argue 
with  me,  it  would  be  quite  useless  ;  make 
no  objections,  they  would  not  convince 
me ;  my  mind  is  made  up  on  this  point, 
and  nothing  can  alter  it." 

"  But  my  dear,  kind  guardian,"  said 
Amaury,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
"  it  always  gave  me  pleasure  to  think  that 
you  were  so  used  to  having  me  with  you 
and  looking  upon  me  as  your  son,  that 
you  now  considered  me  an  actual  member 
of  your  family,  or  at  least  that,  one  day,  I 
might  hope  to  become  so  in  reality.  Have 
I  unconsciously  offended  you?  And  do 
you  no  longer  love  me,  that  you  condemn 
me  to  this  exile  ?  " 


"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  only  an 
account  of  my  guardianship  to  give  you, 
and  that  being  satisfactorily  settled,  we 
are  quits  ?  " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  Amaury, 
"  because  I  at  least  must  always  feel  in 
debted  to  you;  I  can  never  forget  all  your 
kindness ;  you  have  been  more  than  a 
faithful  guardian,  you  have  been  to  me  a 
tender,  watchful  father.  It  is  you  who 
have  brought  me  up,  you  who  have  made 
me  what  I  am,  you  who  have  instilled 
into  me  whatever  good  there  is  in  my 
heart  and  soul ;  you  have  been  to  me  all 
that  one  man  can  be  to  another,  guardian, 
father,  tutor,  guide  and  friend.  I  owe  you, 
therefore,  above  everything,  implicit 
obedience,  and  I  can  best  prove  this  by 
leaving  you.  Farewell,  father,  I  hope 
that  some  day  you  will  recall  your  son." 

At  these  words,  Amaury  approached 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  and,  almost  against 
his  will,  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips ;  this  done,  he  immediately  left  the 
room. 

The  next  day  he  sent  in  his  card  to 
Monsieur. d'Avrigny,  as  if  he  already  were 
a  stranger  and  informed  him  in  a  firm 
voice  which  belied  the  moisture  in  his 
eyes,  that  he  had  rented  a  small  house  in 
the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  that  his  belong 
ings  were  being  removed  there,  and  that 
he  came  to  wish  him  good-bye. 

Madeleine  was  in  the  room  ;  she  hung 
her  head,  poor  broken  lily,  chilled  by  the 
cold  breath  of  fatherly  caprice,  and  as  she 
stealthily  raised  her  eyes  to  look  at 
Amaury,  her  father  noticed  her  face  so 
white  and  drawn  that  he  started. 

Then,  doubtless,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
realized  that  his  unaccountable  behaviour 
must  appear  hateful  in  his  daughter's 
eyes,  and  his  severity  relaxed  a  little,  as, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Amaury,  he  said : 

"  Amaury,  you  have  quite  mistaken  my 
motives ;  this  parting  does  not  mean  exile. 
Far  from  it,  this  house  will  always  be 
your  home,  and  whenever  you  wish  to 
come,  you  will  be  welcome." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  a  look  of  joy  light  up  his  daughter's 
sad  face  and  a  faint  smile  hover  round 
her  lips. 

But,  as  if  Amaury  had  already  under 
stood  that  this  concession  was  only  due  to 
his  daughter's  sadness,  he  bowed  humbly 
to  his  guardian,  kissed  Madeleine's  hand, 
but  with  so  sorrowful  an  air  that  all 
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thought  of  love  seemed  swallowed  up  in 
pain.  Then  he  left  the  house. 

Only  now,  when  they  were  parted  from 
each  other,  did  these  two  young  people 
realize  how  great  was  their  love,  and  how 
indispensable  they  were  to  each  other's 
existence. 

The  longings  to  be  together  when  apart, 
the  sudden  emotion  felt  when  the  loved 
one  enters  the  room,  the  fits  of  unaccount 
able  joy,  then  sadness,  which  are  the  usual 
symptoms  of  that  sickness  of  the  mind 
which  we  call  love,  were  all  severally 
experienced  by  our  young  lovers.  Nothing 
of  this  escaped  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
watchful  eye,  and  more  than  once  he  had 
seemed  to  regret  having  allowed  Amaury 
to  visit  at  the  house,  when  the  scene 
which  we  have  just  described  took  place. 

All  these  events,  therefore,  passed  before 
Amaury's  eyes,  as  we  have  brought  them 
before  the  reader's  notice,  and  yet  the 
young  fellow,  although  he  taxed  his 
memory  most  severely,  could  find  no 
adequate  reason  for  the  sudden  change. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  only 
thing  which  could  reasonably  explain  his 
guardian's  strange  conduct  was  that,  be 
lieving  his  marriage  with  Madeleine  an 
understood  thing,  he  had  never  spoken  to 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  on  the  subject.  Could 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  have  thought  that 
although  living  under  his  roof,  then  con 
tinuing  to  visit  at  the  house  when  he  no 
longer  lived  there,  he  had  made  other 
plans  for  the  future  than  those  which  he 
had  at  first  attributed  to  him  ? 

It  suddenly  struck  him  that  his  silence 
had  been  misconstrued,  and  that,  all  un 
wittingly,  he  had  wounded  his  guardian's 
fatherly  pride ;  he  therefore  decided  to 
write  a  formal  letter  to  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  asking  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

This  decision  arrived  at,  he  set  about 
putting  it  into  execution  at  once  and  wrote 
the  following  letter. 


CHAPTER    IV 

"SIR, 

"  I  am  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  my 
name,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France, 
is  Amaury  de  Leoville,  a  name  revered  in 
the  council,  and  illustrious  in  the  Army. 


"  An  only  son,  I  inherit  from  my  father 
and  mother,  who  are  both  dead,  a  fortune 
of  nearly  three  million  francs  in  landed 
property,  which  brings  me  in  an  annual 
income  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year. 

"  I  state  quite  frankly  these  several 
advantages  which  have  come  to  me  by 
chance  and  not  through  any  merit  of  my 
own,  and  which  induce  me  to  hope  that  with 
this  fortune,  this  name,  and  the  influence 
of  those  who  love  me,  I  may  eventually 
reach  the  zenith  of  the  career  which  I 
have  entered  upon — that  of  diplomacy. 

"  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  the 
hand  of  your  daughter,  Mile.  Madeleine 
d'Avrigny,  in  marriage." 

"  MY  DEAR  GUARDIAN, 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  my  formal  epistle 
to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  exact  to  a  letter, 
dry  to  a  fault. 

"  And  now  will  you  allow  your  child 
to  speak  to  you  out  of  the  gratitude  and 
fulness  of  his  heart  ? 

"  I  love  Madeleine,  and  I  hope  that  she 
loves  me ;  and  if  we  have  delayed  in 
making  this  confession  to  you,  it  is  be 
cause  we  ourselves  were  ignorant  of  it. 

"  Our  love  has  grown  so  gradually,  then 
suddenly  awakened  so  quickly,  that  it  has 
surprised  us  both  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on 
a  cloudless  summer's  day.  She  and  I 
have  been  brought  up  together,  sharing 
your  warm  affection,  and  when  the 
brotherly  love  which  I  once  had  for  her 
changed  to  that  of  a  lover,  I  myself  was 
scarcely  aware  of  it.  I  hope  presently 
to  prove  to  you  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 

"To  my  surprise  I  can  still  remember 
the  games  and  childish  caresses  of  our 
early  days,  passed  in  your  beautiful  coun 
try  house  at  Ville-d'Avray,  with  only  dear 
Miss  Brown  to  look  after  us  both. 

"  I  always  called  '  Madeleine '  by  her 
name,  and  she  always  said  '  Amaury  ' ; 
we  wandered  in  the  shadowy  dells,  from  the 
depths  of  which  we  watched  the  setting 
sun ;  in  the  long  summer  evenings  we 
danced  beneath  the  chestnut  trees  in  the 
park ;  we  spent  long  days  on  the  river, 
and  took  endless  walks  in  the  forest. 
My  dear  Guardian,  those  were  indeed 
halcyon  days. 

"  Why  should  our  lives,  which  mingled 
at  the  dawn,  be  torn  apart  before  they 
reach  the  noon-day  ? 

"Why,  as  you  already  call  me  your  son, 
may  I  not  be  so  in  reality  ? 
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"  Why  may  not  Madeleine  and  I  again 
take  up  the  dear  old  ways  ? 

"Why  may  I  no  longer  call  her  'Made 
leine,'  and  she  no  more  say  'Amaury  '  ? 

"It  all  seems  to  me  so  simple,  that  I  am 
dismayed  and  imagine  endless  difficulties ; 
but  there  are  none  in  reality,  are  there,  my 
dear  Guardian  ? 

"Can  it  be  that  you  think  me  too  young 
and  perhaps  too  frivolous  ?  but  I  am  four 
years  older  than  Madeleine,  and  this 
frivolity  is  not  a  part  of  myself.  As  you 
know,  I  am  not  naturally  frivolous,  but 
have  become  so  simply  because  you 
wished  it. 

"And  I  can  give  up  all  these  passing 
pleasures  at  a  word  from  you  or  a  sign 
from  Madeleine,  for  I  love  her  as  dearly 
as  I  respect  you.  I  swear  I  can  make 
her  happy,  and  the  younger  I  am,  the 
longer  shall  1  have  in  which  to  make 
her  so.  Oh,  God !  my  life,  my  whole 
life  belongs  to  her. 

"You  who  love  Madeleine,  know  well, 
that  to  love  her  once  is  to  love  her  for  ever. 

"How  is  it  possible  to  cease  from  loving 
her?  it  is  madness  even  to  think  of  it. 
To  see  her,  to  gaze  on  her  beauty,  to 
fathom  the  wealth  of  goodness,  love, 
faith  and  purity,  which  is  hers,  is  to  be 
overwhelmed ;  she  is  the  one  woman  in 
the  world,  and  for  me  will  be  the  only 
angel  in  heaven.  Oh  !  my  guardian,  my 
father.  I  love  her  passionately.  As  the 
words  come  into  my  mind,  I  write  them, 
without  rhyme  or  reason ;  which  must 
prove  to  you  that  I  love  her  madly. 

"  Give  her  to  me,  dear  father,  and 
remain  with  us  to  guide  us. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave  us, 
you  will  watch  over  our  happiness,  and 
if  you  ever  detect  in  dear  Madeleine's 
eyes  a  single  tear,  be  it  of  sorrow  or  of 
pain,  and  that  this  sadness  is  caused 
through  me,  take  any  weapon  you  may 
choose,  blow  out  my  brains,  or  stab  me  to 
the  heart,  and  you  will  be  committing  but 
an  act  of  justice,  you  will  be  doing  only 
what  is  right. 

"But  you  need  have  no  fear,  Madeleine 
will  never  have  cause  to  weep. 

"  Good  heavens  !  who  could  be  so  cruel 
as  to  make  this  angel  weep  ?  a  child  so 
delicate,  so  tender,  so  sweet,  that  she  is 
wounded  by  a  harsh  word,  crushed  by  a 
jealous  thought.  Why!  such  a  man 
would  be  a  coward,  and  you  well  know,  my 
dear  guardian,  that,  at  any  rate,  I  am  not 
a  coward. 


"  Therefore,  my  father,  your  daughter 
will  be  happy.  See,  I  already  call  you 
father,  surely  a  sweet  custom  which  you 
do  not  wish  me  to  discontinue.  Yet, 
lately,  there  is  a  harshness  in  your  man 
ner  which,  for  me,  was  never  there  before ; 
surely  that  must  be  because  I  have 
delayed  so  long  in  writing  you  on  the 
subject  nearest  my  heart. 

"But  I  think  that  now  I  have  discovered 
a  simple  way  of  justifying  myself  in  your 
eyes,  a  way  which  you  have  yourself 
pointed  out  to  me. 

"You  are  annoyed  because  you  think  I 
have  not  been  frank  with  you  ;  because  I 
have  hidden  from  you  as  if  it  were  a 
wrong,  this  love  which  should  not  and 
surely  cannot  offend  you.  Well!  read 
my  heart  as  God  reads  it,  and  you  will 
see  whether  I  am  guilty. 

"As  you  know,  each  night  I  write  in  my 
diary  what  I  have  thought  and  done 
during  the  day  ;  this  is  a  habit  which  you 
have  taught  me  from  childhood,  and 
which  you  yourself,  though  busied  with 
so  many  serious  duties,  have  never  once 
failed  to  keep  up. 

"Alone,  face  to  face  with  our  own  selves, 
we  can  each  of  us  judge  fairly  of  our 
actions,  and  every  morning  have  a  truer 
knowledge  of  our  inner  nature. 

"  This  fixed  habit  of  self-analysis,  this 
criticism  of  conduct,  is  sufficient  to  impart 
fairness  to  all  one's  actions,  and  a  sense  of 
completeness  to  one's  life. 

"  I  have  always  continued  the  habit, 
which  I  learned  from  you,  and  am  now, 
more  than  ever,  thankful  to  have  done  so, 
as  it  enables  me  to  place  before  you  the 
open  book  of  my  mind,  which  if  not  blame 
less,  is,  at  least,  candid. 

"  You  will  see  reflected  in  this  mirror  my 
increasing  love,  though  all  unknown  to 
myself ;  for  I  do  assure  you  that,  until 
the  day  when  you  parted  us,  I  did  not 
realize  how  dear  Madelc.ne  had  become 
to  me,  I  did  not  know  how  well  I  loved 
her,  until  confronted  by  the  fear  that  I 
might  lose  her.  When  you  know  me 
as  |I  now  know  myself,  you  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  whether  or  no  I 
deserve  the  loss  of  your  esteem. 

"  Therefore,  dear  father,  although  con 
fident  of  your  affection,  I  await  with  im 
patience  and  anguish  your  sentence  on 
my  future. 

"  It  is  in  your  hands,  and  as  I  pray  to 
God,  so  do  I  beseech  you,  in  mercy  do 
not  dash  my  fondest  hopes  to  the  ground. 
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"Ah!  when  shall  I  know  whether  you 
sentence  me  to  life  or  death  ?  A  single 
night,  a  single  hour  !  how  interminable  it 
sometimes  seems. 

"  Farewell,  dear  guardian,  God  grant 
that  the  father  in  you  may  soften  the 
judge.  Farewell. 

"  Pray  pardon  the  disconnectedness  of 
this  epistle,  which  I  began  in  the  formal 
manner  of  a  business  letter,  but  must  end 
with  a  cry  wrung  from  my  heart,  and 
which  will  surely  find  an  echo  in  your 
own. 

"I  love  Madeleine,  dear  father.  It  is 
death  to  me,  if  God  or  you  should  separate 
us. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  grateful  ward, 
"AMAURY  DE  LEOVILLE." 

Having  written  this  letter,  Amaury 
took  the  diary  in  which  he  had  inscribed 
day  by  day  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  the 
events  of  his  life. 

He  made  a  parcel  of  the  whole,  which 
he  addressed  to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  and 
ringing  for  his  valet,  gave  orders  for  the 
parcel  to  be  taken  at  once  to  its  desti 
nation. 

Then,  the  young  man,  filled  with  un 
certainty  and  anxiety,  waited  for  a  reply. 


CHAPTER    V 

T  the  very  time  when  Amaury  was 

_  sending  off  his  letter,  Monsieur 
'Avrigny  came  out  of  his  daughter's 
room,  and  shut  himself  into  his  study. 

He  was  pale  and  trembling ;  traces  of  a 
deep  sorrow  were  visible  on  his  face  ;  he 
quietly  went  up  to  a  table  strewn  with 
papers  and  books,  with  a  deep  sigh  let  his 
head  fall  between  his  hands,  and  remained 
for  some  time  plunged  in  deep  thought. 

Then  he  roused  himself,  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  with  an  agitated  step,  took 
from  his  pocket  a  small  key  which  for  a 
few  seconds  he  turned  over  and  over  in  his 
fingers,  then,  finally,  unlocking  his  desk, 
he  took  from  it  a  book,  which  he  laid  on 
the  writing  table. 

It  was  his  diary,  in  which,  like  Amaury, 
he  wrote  down  each  event  of  the  day. 

He  remained  standing  for  some  little 
time,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  desk, 


reading  aloud  the  last  lines  which  he  had 
written  on  the  previous  evening. 

At  last,  with  the  triumphant  look  of  a 
man  who  has  conquered  himself,  and 
come  to  a  painful  resolution,  he  sat  down, 
seized  his  pen,  rested  his  trembling  hand 
on  the  paper  before  him,  and,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  wrote  as  follows : 

"Friday,  I2th  May,  5  p.m. 

"  Thank  God  !  Madeleine  is  better ;  she 
is  now  asleep. 

"  I  gave  orders  for  her  room  to  be 
darkened,  and  by  the  light  of  her  night 
lamp  watched  the  colour  gradually  come 
back  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  breathing 
grow  calm  and  regular.  Then,  after 
pressing  my  lips  to  her  moist  yet  burning 
brow,  I  left  the  room  on  tip-toe. 

"Antoinette  and  Miss  Brown  are 
watching  by  her,  and  now  here  I  sit  face 
to  face  with  my  conscience,  which  con 
demns  me. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  unjust,  I  have  been 
cruel ;  yes,  I  have,  without  a  gleam  of 
pity,  mercilessly  dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  two 
pure  young  hearts  that  love  each  other. 
I  have  been  the  cause  of  my  beloved 
daughter's  fainting  from  grief, — poor  frail 
child,  who  is  overwhelmed  by  an  unkind 
word. 

"  For  the  second  time,  I  have  forbidden 
my  ward  the  house,  he,  the  son  of  my 
best  friend,  who  has  so  kindly  a  nature 
that  even  now  I  do  not  believe  he 
suspects  how  wicked  I  am,  nor  the  reason 
why. 

"  And  what  is  my  real  reason  ?  I 
scarcely  dare  own  it  even  to  myself. 

"  Here  I  am,  pen  in  hand,  with  this 
diary  open  before  me,  in  which  are 
written  all  my  thoughts,  and  yet  I  hesitate 
to  put  it  in  black  and  white. 

"  Why  am  I  unjust  ?  Why  am  I  un 
kind  ?  Why  such  unreasoning  cruelty 
towards  two  beings  who  are  dear  to  me  ? 

"  Because  I  am  jealous  ! 

"  Everyone  would  not  understand  me,  I 
know  ;  but  all  fathers  will ;  because  I  am 
jealous  of  my  daughter,  jealous  of  her 
love,  jealous  of  her  future,  jealous  of  her 
life.  It  is  a  sad,  sad  thing  to  say,  but  it 
is  the  truth  ;  even  the  best  of  us, — and 
do  we  not  all  believe  ourselves  to  be  in 
that  category  ? — have  thoughts  of  which 
we  are  ashamed,  and  terrible  mental  re 
servations  ;  I,  like  Pascal,  know  this  only 
too  well. 

"  As  a  doctor,  I  have  sounded  in  their 
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death-agony,  the  depths  of  many  hearts, 
of  many  consciences  ;  but  to  analyse  one's 
own  is  the  most  difficult  of  all. 

"  When  I  think  of  her,  as  I  do  now, 
away  from  her  presence,  that  is  to  say 
dispassionately,  I  make  a  firm  resolution 
to  conquer  and  to  cure  myself. 

"  Then,  at  the  next  impassioned  look 
which  I  intercept  between  Madeleine  and 
Amaury,  it  flashes  across  me  that  now 
I  only  hold  the  second  place  in  my  child's 
affections, — she  who  has  my  whole  heart ; 
and  the  unreasoning  instinct  of  fatherly 
egotism  gains  the  day.  I  become  blind, 
mad,  furious.  And  yet,  it  is  such  a  natural 
thing  ;  he  is  23,  she  is  19 ;  they  are  young, 
good-looking,  and  they  love  each  other. 
Formerly,  when  Madeleine  was  a  child,  I 
looked  forward  to  their  union  with  joyful 
anticipation,  and  now,  in  truth,  I  often 
ask  myself  whether  my  behaviour  is  either 
logical  or  reasonable,  worthy  of  a  man 
who  is  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  the 
scientific  world. 

"An  authority  in  the  scientific  world, 
because  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  penetrate 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  human  organiza 
tion  ;  because,  by  feeling  a  man's  pulse, 
I  am  able  to  diagnose  accurately  what  he 
is  suffering  from ;  because  I  have  been 
successful  in  curing  certain  diseases  which 
others,  less  learned  than  myself,  had 
pronounced  incurable. 

"  But  here  my  skill  ceases ;  set  me  to 
cure  any  disease  of  the  mind,  and  I  am 
powerless,  my  pride  is  vanquished. 

"  Then  are  there  not  other  diseases, 
before  which  all  human  skill  is  of  no 
avail ;  one  in  particular  which  caused  the 
death  of  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved, 
Madeleine's  mother  ? 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  your  young  beautiful  wife, 
who  loves  you  and  whom  you  love,  is 
taken  from  you  and  returns  to  God,  leav 
ing  you,  as  only  comfort  and  supreme 
hope,  an  angel,  her  image,  a  younger  and 
earlier  picture  of  herself.  You  cling  to 
this  last  joy  as  a  shipwrecked  man  to  his 
last  plank,  you  kiss  her  little  hand,  which 
draws  you  back  to  life  and  love. 

"  The  future  is  blighted,  but  another 
opens  out  before  you,  you  may  still  find 
happiness  in  the  blessing  that  is  left ;  you 
merge  your  whole  existence  in  that  of 
this  young  frail  creature ;  each  breath 
she  draws  seems  to  rise  from  your  own 
over- burdened  heart. 

"  This  world,  which  without  your  child, 
would  be  but  a  desert  waste,  wakes  into 


life  in  her  sweet  presence,  and  is  strewn 
with  flowers  under  the  touch  of  her  tender 
feet. 

"  From  the  day  you  took  her  from  her 
dying  mother's  arms,  you  have  never,  for 
one  moment,  lost  sight  of  her ;  you  have 
surrounded  her  with  watchful,  loving  care, 
whilst  she  played  in  the  day,  whilst  she 
slept  at  night;  you  have  anxiously 
watched  her  pulse,  her  breathing,  growing 
anxious  if  a  pallor  overspread  her  face,  or 
a  flush  mounted  to  her  cheeks.  Her  fever 
has  burnt  your  veins,  her  cough  has 
racked  your  chest ;  and  a  hundred  times 
have  you  parleyed  with  death,  the  grim 
spectre  that  keeps  pace  with  us  through 
life,  walks  ever  at  our  side,  unseen  by  all, 
except  our  unfortunate  selves,  whom 
science  has  so  well  taught;  a  hundred 
times  have  you  told  this  dread  spectre 
that  by  a  touch  may  crush  your  flower, 
by  a  breath  may  destroy  your  re-awakened 
life,  a  hundred  times  have  you  said  : 

"  '  Take  me,  and  spare  her  life.' 

"  And  death  has  turned  away,  not  in 
answer  to  your  prayer,  but  because  the 
time  had  not  yet  come,  and  as  the  dread 
spectre  fades  away,  you  have  taken  fresh 
heart,  even  as,  at  its  approach,  all  hope 
died  out. 

"  But  in  seeing  her  whom  you  love  return 
to  life  and  strength,  your  whole  longing  is 
not  yet  satisfied,  you  still  wish  to  mould 
her  life  and  character. 

"  She  is  beautiful.  Then  to  her  beauty 
must  be  added  grace. 

"  She  is  good.  Then  must  you  teach  her 
the  ethics  of  goodness. 

"She  is  intellectual.  Then  must  you 
lead  her  to  cultivate  her  mind. 

"  From  hour  to  hour,  from  thought  to 
thought,  from  idea  to  idea,  you  form 
her  mind,  you  guide  her  heart,  you  mould 
her  soul.  How  beautiful  she  seems  to 
you  even  now,  and  therefore  how  everyone 
else  must  admire  her. 

"  She  hesitates  for  others,  but  obeys  your 
lightest  word. 

"  She  lisps  ?  no,  she  talks. 

"  She  spells  ?  no,  she  reads. 

"You  make  yourself  a  child  like  her, 
and  are  surprised  to  find  that  Perrault's 
fairy  tales  are  far  more  interesting  than 
Homer. 

"  An  illustrious  scholar,  a  famous  poet, 
a  noted  statesman,  whilst  walking  in 
your  garden,  discusses  with  you  some  of 
the  most  abstract  questions  of  science, 
the  grandest  theories  of  poetry,  or  the 
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most  subtle  deductions  in  politics.  He 
thinks  you  wonderfully  attentive  to  what 
he  is  saying,  you  incline  your  head  and 
seem  to  be  considering  these  combina 
tions,  these  theories,  these  calculations. 

"  Poor  statesman !  poor  poet !  poor 
scholar ! 

"  If  he  only  knew,  you  are  in  thought 
miles  away  from  what  he  is  speaking 
to  you  about,  all  that  you  see  is  your 
darling  child  playing  in  a  neighbouring 
garden-path,  and  your  only  fear  is,  that 
running  heedlessly,  she  may  fall  into 
that  hateful  pond,  or  that  the  dews  of 
the  evening  may  give  her  a  chill. 

"  For  you  never  forget  that  her  mother 
died,  when  only  twenty-two,  from  one  of 
those  relentless  diseases  which  never  allow 
their  victim  to  escape. 

11  Meanwhile  your  Madeleine  is  grow 
ing,  her  mind  is  broadening,  her  imagi 
nation  developing,  she  understands  your 
meaning  when  you  speak  to  her  of 
poetry,  of  nature,  of  God.  She  is  grow 
ing  to  love  you  otherwise  than  from 
mere  instinct;  already  she  is  praised  by 
everyone  who  knows  her. 

"  She  is  pronounced  charming  by  all ; 
but,  that  she  may  lack  nothing,  is  it  not 
likewise  needful  for  her  to  be  rich  ? 
You  want  nothing  for  yourself,  but  for 
her  the  best  is  not  too  good. 

"  Therefore,  to  work !  For  her  sake 
turn  ambitious  and  miserly,  make  a 
crown  of  your  fame  for  her,  a  treasure 
of  your  toil.  State-bonds  are  uncertain, 
invest  money  for  her  in  this  rich  farm ; 
two  short  years'  work,  and  it  will  be 
hers. 

"To  be  wealthy  is  not  sufficient,  she 
must  have  luxury ;  her  dainty  little  feet 
can  scarcely  bear  her  weight,  therefore 
she  must  have  a  carriage,  that  will  cost 
you  a  month's  economy ;  why,  it  is  not 
worth  speaking  about. 

"  If,  poor  father,  you  are  tired  in  body, 
one  look  from  her  will  rest  you ;  if 
weary  in  mind,  one  smile  will  comfort 
you. 

"Now  that  she  has  a  farm,  and  a 
carriage,  she  must  have  jewels. 

"Where  is  the  father  who  would  not 
wear  himself  out,  body  and  soul,  for  his 
daughter's  fair  adorning  ?  Each  wrinkle 
on  your  brow  has  bought  her  a  pearl ; 
each  white  hair  on  your  head  is  the  cost 
of  a  ruby  ;  only  a  few  more  drops  of  your 
blood  and  her  casket  will  be  complete. 
Thus  at  the  sacrifice  of  five  or  six  years 


out  of  your  whole  life,  your  daughter  will 
be  as  richly  attired  as  a  queen. 

"  Besides,  all  these  efforts,  all  this  care, 
all  this  labour,  is  so  much  pleasure  to  you, 
and  there  is  not  long  to  wait  for  the 
reward  ;  only  a  few  months  now,  and  the 
child  will  be  a  woman  !  What  bliss,  when 
at  last  her  mind  understands  your  every 
thought,  her  heart  the  full  depth  of  your 
love ! 

"Then  she  will  be  to  you  friend,  con 
fidante,  companion  ;  she  will  be  far  more 
than  this,  no  earthly  feeling  will  mar  your 
love  for  her,  or  hers  for  you ;  she  will  be 
an  angel  whom  God  has  permitted  to  visit 
earth  awhile. 

"Yes!  only  a  little  more  patience  and 
you  will  reap  what  you  have  sown,  your 
privations  will  bring  you  back  untold 
wealth,  and  all  your  troubles  will  be 
changed  into  infinite  joy. 

"  And  lo !  it  is  at  this  moment  that  a 
stranger  passes  by,  sees  your  daughter, 
whispers  three  words  into  her  ear,  and  at 
these  three  words  she  loves  this  stranger 
more  than  you ;  she  leaves  you  for  this 
stranger,  and  in  this  stranger's  hands  she 
places  her  whole  life,  which  is  your  life. 

"  Yes !  such  is  the  law  of  nature ;  nature 
looks  to  the  future. 

"And  what  of  you  ?  .  .  .  You !  Never 
breathe  a  word  of  your  pain ;  press  your 
son-in-law's  hand  with  a  smiling  face. 

Son-in-law! rather,  I  should  say  this 

thief,  who  robs  you  of  your  happiness ; 
else  others  will  say  of  you : 

" '  Ho,  ho.  So  Sganarelle  does  not  wish 
his  daughter  Lucinde  to  marry  Clitandre.' 

"  Has  not  Moliere  written  a  terrible 
comedy  on  this  subject,  '  L'amour 
Medecin,'  a  comedy,  where,  as  in  all 
Moliere's  plays,  gaiety  is  but  a  mark 
covering  a  breaking  heart  ? 

"  Ah  !  What  do  lovers  mean  when  they 
talk  of  jealousy  ?  What  is  the  fury  of  the 
Moor  of  Venice,  compared  with  the  despair 
of  Brabantio  or  Sachetto. 

"  Lovers !  have  they  for  twenty  long 
years  merged  their  life  in  that  of  the 
adored  one  ? 

"After  having  created  her,  have  they 
twenty  times  over  lost  and  rescued  her  ? 

"  Can  she  be  to  them  what  she  is  to  us 
poor  fathers,  their  blood,  their  soul,  their 
child  ?  Their  child  !  yes  !  that  says  all. 

"  She  leaves  them  for  another,  and  they 
cry  aloud  :  It  is  a  crime  !  But  she  had 
first  deserted  us  for  them,  and  they 
thought  it  natural  enough  ! 
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"  And  yet  I  have  not  come  to  the  wors 
of  all,  that  for  us  our  grief  and  despai 
are  irreparable ;  but  in  losing  their  love 
these  lovers  still  retain  the  present,  anc 
look  forward  to  the  future.  But  we  poo 
fathers !  we  fathers  have  to  bid  farewel 
to  future,  present,  past,  everything 
Lovers  are  young,  fathers  are  old. 

"  They  are  at  their  first  love,  we  at  our 
last  emotion. 

"  If  a  husband  be  wronged  or  a  lover 
betrayed,  he  will  console  himself  with  i 
hundred  other  mistresses,  twenty  subse 
quent    passions    will    make    these    men 
forget  their  first  love. 

"But  where  can  a  father  find  another 
daughter  ? 

"How  dare  these  lovesick  youths  com 
pare  their  despair  to  ours  ? 

"  Lovers  die,  where  fathers  sacrifice 
themselves ;  their  love  is  one  of  pride 
ours  of  devotion  ;  they  love  their  wives 
or  their  mistresses  for  their  own  gratifica 
tion. 

"  We  love  our  daughters  for  their  own 
sakes.  Therefore  let  us  submit  to  this 
last  sacrifice,  the  most  cruel  of  all.  But 
what  matters  ?  were  it  a  mortal  wound 
we  must  accept  it ;  let  not  selfishness 
stain  the  thing  that  is  most  disinterested, 
most  merciful,  most  divine  on  earth, — a 
father's  love.  Let  us  cherish  more 
tenderly  this  daughter,  who  now  turns 
from  us ;  let  us  become  even  kinder,  as 
she  grows  more  indifferent ;  let  us  even 
love  him  whom  she  loves,  give  her  gladly 
to  him  who  robs  us  of  her. 

"  If  we  are  sad,  at  least  let  us  be 
generous.  Is  it  not  God's  will,  God  who 
loves  those  who  turn  from  Him,  God  who 
is  none  other  but  our  Father. 

"  Therefore,  in  two  words,  Amaury  shall 
wed  Madeleine,  unless  .... 

"  Oh  God  !  I  dare  write  no  more !  " 

"  And,  in  truth,  at  these  words  the  pen 
dropped  from  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
fingers,  he  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A  T  this  moment  the  door  of  his  study 
2\^  opened,  and  a  young  girl  came  in  to 
the  room  on  tip-toe,  drew  near  to  Mon 


sieur  d'Avrigny,  and  after  looking  at  him 
for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  sad 
ness  evidently  foreign  to  her  usually 
laughing  face,  she  touched  him  lightly  on 
the  shoulder. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  started  and  raised 
his  head.  "  Ah !  it  is  you,  my  dear 
Antoinette,"  said  he,  "  you  are  welcome." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  be  of  that  same 
opinion  long,  dear  uncle  ?  " 

"  And  what  should  make  me  change 
towards  you,  dear  child  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  scold  you." 

"  You  !  scold  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  !     I !  " 

"  Pray  what  have  I  done  that  you 
should  scold  me  ?  " 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
seriously." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Yes !  so  seriously  that  I  scarcely 
dare " 

"  Antoinette,  the  niece  I  love,  does  not 
dare  to  speak  to  me  ?  What  can  she  have 
to  say,  then  ?  " 

"  Alas !  dear  uncle,  something  which 
neither  befits  my  age  nor  my  position." 

"  Speak  on,  Antoinette.  I  know  that 
your  gaiety  hides  a  thoughtful  mind,  and 
beneath  your  light-heartedness  I  have 
often  found  you  the  wisest  of  us  all ;  speak 
— especially  if  you  come  to  speak  to  me  of 
my  daughter." 

"  Well !  uncle,  you  are  right ;  it  is  of 
her  I  wish  to  speak." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  must  tell  you,  dear,  good  uncle ! — 
oh !  you  will  forgive  me,  I  pray  and  be 
seech  you, — but  I  must  tell  you  that,  in 
the  greatness  of  your  love,  you  will  kill 
Madeleine." 

'  I  kill  her !  great  heavens  !  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

I  mean,  dear  uncle,  that  your  lily — 
that  is  your  name  for  her,  is  it  not  ? — I 
mean  that  your  lily  is  white  and  fragile, 
and  that,  crushed  between  the  great  love 
you  both  have  for  her,  she  will  be  broken." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Antoinette," 
said  Monsieur  d'  Avrigny. 

"  Oh  yes !  uncle  dear,  you  understand 
me  only  too  well,"  said  the  young  girl 
clasping  her  two  arms  round  the  doctor's 
neck.  "  Yes !  in  spite  of  what  you  say, 
you  do  understand  me.  I  know  I  under 
stand  you !  " 

"  You  understand  me,  Antoinette  ?  " 
cried  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  with  an  ex- 
Dression  on  his  face  which  looked  like  fear. 
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«  Yes ! " 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  she  replied,  with  a 
smile  of  such  deep  melancholy  that  it 
was  hard  to  understand  how  it  could 
rest  on  such  laughing  lips,  "  my  dear 
uncle,  you  cannot  blind  the  eyes  of  those 
who  love  ;  I  have  read  your  secret  in 
your  heart." 

"And  what  secret  have  you  found 
there  ?  " 

For  one  moment  Antoinette  hesitated. 

u  Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak  frankly," 
said  he, — "  you  are  keeping  me  in  sus 
pense." 

Antoinette  put  her  mouth  to  Monsieur 
d*  Avrigny's  ear,  and  whispered : 

"  You  are  jealous  !  " 

"  I !  "  exclaimed  Monsieur  d'Avrigny. 

"  Yes !  "  the  girl  continued,  "  and  it  is 
this  jealousy  that  makes  you  so  unjust." 

"  My  God ! "  cried  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  with  bent  head,  "  I  thought  that 
this  was  known  only  to  you  and  me." 

"  Well !  what  is  there  in  this  to  alarm 
you  so,  uncle  dear  ?  jealousy  is  certainly 
an  ugly  passion,  but  one  may  overcome 
it.  Have  I  not  also  felt  jealous  of 
Amaury  ?  " 

"  You  !  jealous  of  Amaury !  " 

"  Yes !  "  answered  Antoinette,  bending 
her  head  in  turn,  "  yes !  because  he  de 
prived  me  of  my  sister ;  for  when  he  was 
there,  Madeleine  had  eyes  for  no  one 
else." 

"Then  you  also  have  felt  what  I 
suffer  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  the  same  thing,  or  much  about 
the  same.  Well !  I  have  conquered  my 
self  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  come  to  you 
now,  and  say — Uncle  !  they  are  devoted  to 
each  other ;  you  must  give  your  consent 
to  their  marriage,  for  if  you  separate  them 
they  will  die." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  shook  his  head, 
and  without  saying  a  word  in  reply, 
pointed  with  his  ringer  to  the  last  lines  he 
had  just  written,  and  Antoinette  read 
aloud: 

"  Therefore  in  three  months  Amaury 
shall  wed  Madeleine,  unless — Ah  !  God  ! 
I  dare  write  no  more — ." 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  Antoinette,  "  take 
courage,  she  has  not  coughed  once." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
exclaimed,  looking  at  his  niece  in  profound 
amazement,  "  the  girl  reads  my  every 
thought !  " 

"Yes!  dear,  good,  darling  uncle.    Yes! 


I  understand  well  all  the  fond  tender 
ness,  all  the  wealth  of  love  in  your 
heart.  But,  listen  to  me,  must  we  not 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  thought  that 
some  day  Madeleine  will  marry  and  leave 
us?  And  since  this  must  be,  tell  me,  is  it 
not  best  that  her  choice  should  fall  on 
Amaury  rather  than  on  anyone  else  ?  What 
is  for  his  happiness  can  never  be  a  mis 
fortune  for  us,  and  is  it  right  that  we 
should  grudge  him  so  great  a  joy  ?  No  ! 
on  the  contrary,  let  them  be  happy  in  each 
other's  love.  Even  then  you  will  not  be 
left  alone,  father  dear ;  Antoinette  will 
still  be  with  you,  the  child  of  your  dear 
sister,  your  little  girl  who  loves  you,  and 
you  alone,  and  who  will  never  leave  you. 
I  know  that  I  can  never  be  to  you  what 
Madeleine  is;  but  I  will  be  like  a  daughter 
to  you,  only  a  daughter  who  is  neither 
rich  nor  beautiful,  like  Madeleine;  a 
daughter,  rest  assured,  whom  no  one  will 
love.  And  even  if  anyone  did,  had  she 
ten  times  Madeleine's  grace  and  beauty, 
she,  I  swear,  would  never  love  anyone; 
she  will  devote  her  life  to  you,  she  will 
comfort  you  and  you  will  comfort  her." 

"  But,"  said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, "  is  not 
Philip  Auvray  in  love  with  you,  and  do 
you  not  love  him  ?  " 

"  Oh !  my  dear  uncle,"  Antoinette 
answered  reproachfully.  "  Oh,  how  .  .  . 
have  you  ever.  ..." 

"  Well  !  well !  dear  child,  let  us  say 
nothing  more  about  it.  Yes !  I  shall  do  as 
you  wish,  which  is,  after  all,  only  what  I 
had  resolved  to  do.  But,  at  least,  Amaury 
must  declare  his  intentions ;  supposing 
after  all  we  were  mistaken ;  if  he  should 
not  love  Madeleine  !  " 

"  Ah  !  there  is  no  mistake,  dear  father. 
Alas  !  he  loves  her  !  you  and  I  know  that 
but  too  well  !  " 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  made  no  reply, 
because  he,  too,  had  the  same  convic 
tion  as  Antoinette.  At  this  moment 
the  study  door  opened,  and  Joseph, 
Monsieur  d' Avrigny's  confidential  ser 
vant,  informed  him  that  the  valet  of 
Amaury,  Count  de  Leoville,  asked  per 
mission  to  give  into  his  own  hand  a  letter 
from  his  master. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  and  Antoinette 
exchanged  a  look,  which  plainly  said  that 
they  both  already  knew  what  the  letter 
contained. 

Then,  with  an  effort  made  even  more 
apparent  by  Antoinette's  sad  smile. 
Monsiour  d'Avrigny  said: 
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"  Joseph,  bring  me  the  letter,  and  tell 
Germain  to  wait  for  a  reply." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  letter  was 
in  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  hands,  who 
looked  at  it  without  speaking,  unable  to 
summon  up  courage  even  to  break  the 
seal. 

"  Come,  dear  uncle,  rouse  yourself," 
said  Antoinette,  "  open  it  and  read  what 
he  says." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  mechanically 
obeyed,  broke  open  the  letter,  quickly 
scanned  its  contents,  read  it  a  second 
time,  then  passed  the  letter  to  Antoinette, 
who  pushed  it  aside  with  her  hand,  mur 
muring  : 

"  Dear  uncle,  I  can  guess  its  contents." 

"  Yes !  that  is  true  !  "  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  answered  bitterly,  replying  to  An 
toinette  as  Hamlet  did  to  Polonius — 
'  words,  words,  words.' 

"  Is  his  letter  then  only  empty  words  to 
you  ? "  Antoinette  replied  hastily,  taking 
it  from  her  uncle  and  hurriedly  looking  it 
over. 

"  Yes !  only  words  !  "  replied  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny ;  "  but  it  is  with  words  that 
these  clever  phrasemongers,  these  elegant 
rhetoricians,  supplant  us  in  our  children's 
affections.  We  love  them  and  ask  for 
nothing  in  return,  and  they  choose  this 
eloquence  in  preference  to  us." 

"  But,  uncle,"  Antoinette  gravely  re 
plied,  returning  the  letter  to  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  "do  not  deceive  yourself. 
Amaury  loves  Madeleine  with  a  deep, 
loyal,  true  love.  I  too  have  read  this 
letter,  and  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  letter 
written  not  from  the  head,  but  straight 
from  the  heart." 

"  Therefore,  Antoinette .  .  .  ? " 

She  handed  a  pen  to  her  uncle,  who 
took  it  and  wrote  this  single  line : 

"  Dear  Amaury,  come  to  me  to-morrow 
at  eleven, 

"  Your  father, 

"  LEOPOLD  D'AVRIGNY." 

"  And  why  not  to-night  ?  "  asked  An 
toinette,  who  watched  him  write  the 
note. 

"  Because  it  would  be  too  much  excite 
ment  for  her  in  one  day.  All  that  you 
need  tell  her,  Antoinette,  is  that  I  have 
written  to  him  this  evening,  and  you 
think  he  is  to  come  in  the  morning." 

And  summoning  Germain,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  gave  him  the  answer  for  which 
he  had  told  him  to  wait. 


CHAPTER    VII 

NEXT  day,  Madeleine  awoke  with  the 
sun  and  the  birds,  or  rather  when  the 
sun   and   birds  of  Paris  awake,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

She  rang  for  her  maid  to  open  the 
windows. 

A  large  jessamine  in  full  bloom,  climbed 
against  the  wall,  and  she  often  drew  the 
long  trailing  branches  into  her  bedroom, 
revelling  in  their  delicate  perfume. 

Like  most  nervous  people,  Madeleine 
was  fond  of  scents,  although  they  were 
not  good  for  her  ;  she  now  asked  to  have 
some  jessamine  brought  in. 

As  to  Antoinette,  she  was  already  walk 
ing  in  the  garden,  dressed  in  a  simple 
muslin  gown. 

She  enjoyed  such  perfect  health  that 
she  was  allowed  to  do  many  things  which 
were  forbidden  to  her  more  delicate  cousin. 

Madeleine  was  still  in  bed,  well  pro 
tected  from  the  slightest  draught,  and 
obliged  to  have  the  flowers  brought  to 
her  ;  whilst  bright,  healthy  Antoinette 
was  darting  from  flower  to  flower  like  a 
bird  of  the  meadows,  fearing  neither 
morning  breeze  nor  evening  dews.  There 
fore,  though  Madeleine  was  richer  and 
more  beautiful  than  Antoinette,  she  often 
envied  her  this  exuberant  health. 

But  to-day,  instead  of  going  from  flower 
to  flower  like  the  butterflies  and  the  bees, 
Antoinette  walked  thoughtfully  along  in 
sad  and  pensive  mood. 

As  Madeleine  raised  herself  up  in  bed, 
she  followed  her  cousin  anxiously  with 
her  eyes,  and  as  Antoinette  disappeared 
for  a  moment  on  nearing  the  house,  cnly  to 
reappear  a  little  further  on,  the  young  girl 
sank  back  on  her  pillows  with  a  sigh. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  darling  ?  " 
asked  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  who,  knowing 
that  she  was  awake,  had  softly  opened  the 
door,  and  had  been  a  silent  witness  to  the 
struggle  against  envy  in  his  daughter's 
usually  unselfish  nature. 

"  The  matter,  dear  father,  is  that  I 
think  Antoinette  a  very  lucky  girl  ;  she 
is  perfectly  free,  whilst  I  am  for  ever 
hampered.  For  me,  the  noonday  sun  is 
too  hot,  and  the  morning  and  evening  air 
too  cold.  What  use  are  my  feet,  which 
long  to  join  her  in  her  rambles  ?  I  am 
like  a  poor  hot-house  plant  doomed  always 
to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere.  Is  it 
because  I  am  ill,  father  ?  " 

"  No,   my    dear  child ;    but    you    are 
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naturally  weak  and  delicate ;  you  have 
guessed  right,  you  are  like  a  hot-house 
plant.  But  you  must  remember,  dear, 
that  the  flowers  which  we  keep  under 
glass  are  those  which  we  prize  and  cherish 
the  most.  What  more  can  they  desire? 
Have  not  these  flowers  the  same  advan 
tages  as  their  more  hardy  companions  ? 
Have  they  not  equally  the  light  of  heaven, 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  ?  All  it  is  true  are 
under  glass,  but  this  glass  protects  them 
from  the  wind  and  rain,  which  buffet  and 
bruise  the  other  flowers."  < 

"  Ah !  kind  good  father,  there  is  truth 
in  what  you  say,  but  I  would  far  rather 
be  a  garden  violet  or  a  simple  wayside 
daisy  like  Antoinette,  than  one  of  these 
precious  but  tender  plants.  See  how  the 
wind  ruffles  her  hair,  how  this  lovely 
breeze  must  cool  her  brow,  whilst  mine  is 
burning  so,  feel  for  yourself,  dear  father ; " 
and  Madeleine  drew  his  hand  up  to  her 
forehead. 

"  Well !  my  dear  child,"  said  her 
father,  "  it  is  just  because  your  forehead 
is  so  hot,  that  I  dread  this  cold  air  for 
you.  When  your  day-dreams  no  longer 
cause  your  cheeks  to  flush,  I  will  allow 
you  to  run  about  like  Antoinette,  with 
your  hair  floating  in  the  breeze.  Or  rather, 
my  dear  Madeleine,  if  you  no  longer  wish 
to  be  a  hot-house  plant  but  to  live  in  the 
open-air,  I  will  take  you  to  Hyeres,  or 
Nice,  or  Naples,  one  or  other  of  those 
three  Arcadias  where  the  golden  apples 
grow,  and  there  you  may  roam  about  at 
will." 

"  And — and — "  said  Madeleine,  looking 
up  earnestly  at  her  father,  "  he  will  come 
with  us  too  ?  " 

"  Yes !  certainly,  dear,  since  you  cannot 
do  without  him." 

"  And  you  will  not  scold  him  again  as 
you  did  yesterday,  you  naughty  father  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not ;  you  see  that  I  am  no 
longer  angry,  for  I  have  written  him  to 
come  to  us  as  usual." 

"  And  you  have  acted  wisely,  father,  for 
if  you  prevent  him  from  loving  me,  he 
will  love  Antoinette,  and  if  he  were  to 
love  Antoinette,  I  should  die  of  grief." 

"  Come,  never  talk  of  dying,  Madeleine," 
said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  as  he  tenderly 
pressed  her  hand,  "for,  though  I  know 
you  only  speak  in  jest,  still  your  words 
remind  me  of  an  unsuspicious  child  play 
ing  with  a  sharp,  poisoned  weapon." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  father  dear,  I  have 
no  wish  to  die,  I  am  far  too  happy  for 


that.  Besides  are  you  not  the  most  famous 
doctor  in  Paris  ?  So  you  will  not  let  your 
own  daughter  die." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  sighed  deeply. 

"  Alas! "  said  he,  "if  I  were  possessed  of 
that  power,  dear  child,  your  mother  would 
still  be  with  you.  But  why  are  you 
wasting  so  much  time  in  bed  ?  It  is  now 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  Amaury  will  be 
here  at  eleven." 

"  Oh  yes,  father  I  know ;  but  I  will  ask 
Antoinette  to  help  me,  and  then  I  shall 
soon  be  ready.  You  know  you  always 
call  me  your  lazy  little  girl." 

"Yes!" 

"  Yes !  you  see,  father,  only  when  I  am 
in  bed,  do  I  feel  perfectly  well ;  as  soon  as 
I  am  up,  I  am  always  tired  or  suffering." 

"  Have  you  felt  ill  these  last  few  days, 
then,  Madeleine  ?  Have  you  really  been 
suffering  without  letting  me  know  ?  " 

"No!  father  dear;  you  know  I  never 
have  any  actual  pain,  only  at  times  such  a 
feverish  unrest ;  but  I  do  not  feel  it  now. 
Now  you  are  beside  me,  and  I  am  going 
to  see  Amaury  again.  Oh !  I  am  happy,  I 
am  well." 

"  And  see,  here  comes  your  dear 
Amaury ! " 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  the  garden  with  Antoinette  !  He 
must  have  mistaken  the  hour,"  said 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
wrote  him  to  be  here  at  eleven,  but  he 
must  have  read  ten." 

"  In  the  garden  with  Antoinette ! " 
cried  Madeleine,  sitting  up  quickly  in  bed. 

"  Why  yes !  so  he  is Father 

dear,  will  you  call  Antoinette  to  come  at 
once,  as  I  want  to  get  up,  and  she  will 
help  me  dress." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  called  to  the  young 
girl  from  the  window. 

Amaury,  who  did  not  wish  it  known 
that  he  had  arrived  before  the  hour  named, 
hid  behind  a  clump  of  bushes,  hoping  no 
one  had  seen  him. 

A  moment  later,  Antoinette  entered  the 
room,  and  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  went  away, 
leaving  the  two  girls  alone. 

In  less  than  half-an-hour,  it  was 
Antoinette  who  was  left  alone  in  the 
room,  whilst  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  and 
Madeleine  awaited  Amaury  in  the  small 
drawing-room  in  which  the  painful  scene 
of  the  previous  day  had  taken  place. 

Soon  the  Comte  de  L6oville  was  for 
mally  announced,  and  Amaury  appeared. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  went  to  meet  him 
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with  a  smile;  Amaury  timidly  held  out 
his  hand,  which  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  re 
tained  in  his  own,  and  leading  him  up  to 
Madeleine,  who  was  watching  him  with 
astonishment,  said : 

"  Madeleine,  I  present  to  you  Amaury 
de  L6oville,  your  future  husband." 

Then  turning  to  the  young  man,  he  said : 

"  This  is  Madeleine  d'Avrigny,  your 
future  wife." 

Madeleine  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  Amaury 
fell  on  his  knees  before  father  and 
daughter;  but  he  started  up  suddenly, 
for  he  noticed  that  Madeleine  staggered. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  only  just  time 
to  draw  forward  an  armchair,  into  which 
the  girl  sank  with  a  smile,  in  a  half- 
fainting  condition.  All  these  sudden 
emotions  shook  this  frail  girl,  and  joy  was 
almost  as  fatal  to  her  as  sorrow. 

When  Madeleine  had  sufficiently  re 
covered  to  open  her  eyes,  she  saw  her 
lover  at  her  feet,  and  felt  her  father 
pressing  her  to  his  heart. 

Amaury  was  kissing  her  hands,  and 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  showering  on  her  his 
most  loving  pet  names. 

Her  first  kiss  was  for  her  father,  but 
her  first  glance  for  her  lover. 

Even  then  both  men  were  jealous. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  "  and  we  three  are  going  to 
spend  it  together,  making  plans  and  build 
ing  castles  in  the  air ;  that  is,  if  you 
are  willing  to  admit  a  cruel  father  into 
your  confidence." 

"  Then,  my  dear  father,"  said  Amaury, 
"  for  now  I  may  always  call  you  by  that 
name,  may  I  not  ?  Then,  the  only  reason 
for  your  coldness  during  the  last  few  days 
was  no  other  than  that  which  I  had  already 
surmised,  that  is  to  say,  my  want  of  confi 
dence  in  you." 

"  Yes  !  yes !  my  dear  ward,"  said  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  with  a  smile ;  "  yes,  yes, 
that  is  all  forgotten  now!  I  will  forgive 
your  dissimulation,  if  you  will  forgive  my 
ill-humour;  and  now,  unnatural  tyrant 
that  I  am,  and  ungrateful  rebels  that  you 
are,  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

Matters  having  reached  this  point,  the 
next  thing  to  be  decided  upon  was  the 
date  of  the  wedding. 

At  first  Amaury  was  most  impatient, 
and  would  hear  of  no  delay ;  but  eventually 
the  certainty  of  his  happiness  made  him 
more  reasonable,  and  he  listened  quietly 
to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  arguments. 


Besides,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  very 
firm. 

"  Society,"  he  said,  "  does  not  like  to  be 
taken  by  surprise  in  these  matters,  and  it 
is  often  apt  to  avenge  itself  by  spreading 
abroad  some  slander.  Moreover  I  want 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  introduce  you 
as  my  future  son-in-law." 

Amaury  consented  to  this,  stipulating 
only  that  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
engagement  should  be  announced  in  a 
week's  time,  and  the  wedding  take  place 
in  two  months. 

All  these  arrangements  were  discussed 
in  Madeleine's  presence,  and  although 
she  made  no  comment,  it  was  evident 
that  not  a  word  escaped  her.  The  girl's 
face  was  bright  and  charming  in  its 
half-blushing,  half-embarrassed  candour. 
Happiness  suited  her  to  perfection  ;  her 
eyes  strayed  from  her  lover  to  her  father, 
from  her  father  to  her  lover,  and  she  dis 
tributed  her  favours  from  one  to  the  other 
with  the  finished  manner  of  a  born 
coquette. 

When  all  was  satisfactorily  arranged, 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  rose,  and  signed  to 
his  future  son-in-law  to  follow  him  ;  then 
turning  to  Madeleine,  he  said  gaily, 
"  And  now,  you  spoilt  child,  mind  that 
you  are  not  ill,  or  you  will  have  me  to 
reckon  with." 

"Ah !  you  have  cured  me  to-day, 
father  dear,"  cried  the  happy  girl,  "  and 
I  am  now  perfectly  well  for  life.  But 
where  are  you  taking  Amaury  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  must 
have  a  private  talk  with  him ;  however, 
you  need  not  be  uneasy,  dear  child,  it  is 
only  to  make  arrangements  for  your 
future  happiness  that  we  leave  you  now. 
After  the  poetry  of  love,  comes  the  prose 
of  matrimony." 

"  Well,  then,  off  with  you,"  said  Made 
leine,  who  understood  what  was  the 
subject  in  hand. 

"  Never  fear,  Madeleine,  I  shall  not  be 
away  long,"  said  Amaury,  taking  advan 
tage  of  the  few  steps  which  his  guardian 
had  already  made  towards  the  door,  to 
stoop  down  and  kiss  her  cheek  tenderly. 

In  fact,  it  only  remained  now  to  discuss 
the  marriage  settlement.  Of  course 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  well  aware  how 
much  property  Amaury  possessed,  since 
under  his  able  management  it  had  almost 
doubled  in  amount,  but  Amaury  was 
quite  ignorant  as  to  what  might  be  the 
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foitune  of  his  future  father-in-law;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  almost  equalled  his 
own. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  marriage  portion 
to  his  daughter  was  a  million  francs. 

Then,  with  this  unexpected  fortune 
almost  within  his  grasp,  did  Amaury  think 
that  he  had  at  last  solved  the  reason  of 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  unavowed  but 
determined  opposition  to  his  suit.  Per 
haps  he  had  hoped  to  marry  Madeleine  to 
some  one,  if  not  more  wealthy,  yet  in  a 
higher  station  in  life  than  himself;  some 
one  whose  position  was  assured  already 
rather  than  still  to  be  made.  As  this 
seemed  the  only  possible  conclusion, 
Amaury  did  not  question  further. 

Besides,  he  soon  dismissed  from  his 
mind  all  these  retrospective  thoughts.  It 
is  only  those  to  whom  the  future  is  closed, 
who  live  the  past  over  again ;  all  to  whom 
it  is  still  open,  dash  fearlessly  forward. 
About  half-an-hour  was  spent  in  settling 
these  business  matters;  then  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  taking  pity  on  Amaury's  im 
patience,  left  him  free  to  return  to 
Madeleine. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MADELEINE  was  in  the  garden, 
and  Antoinette  alone  had  re 
mained  in  the  drawing-room. 

On  seeing  the  young  man,  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  room ;  then,  believing 
that  were  she  to  retire  without  speaking 
to  him,  she  would  seem  to  look  coldly  on 
his  happiness,  she  stood  still,  and  turning 
towards  him  with  a  bright  smile,  said : 

"Well!  dear  Amaury,  you  are  very 
happy,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Antoinette  dear,  and  though 
I  obtained  from  you  this  morning  some 
inkling  of  the  truth,  I  was  still  far  from 
suspecting  anything  like  the  reality." 

Amaury  took  the  young  girl's  hand, 
and  led  her  back  to  the  chair  from  which 
she  had  just  risen,  and  as  she  seated 
herself  with  a  sigh,  he  said :  "  Come,  what 
about  yourself,  when  may  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  you  as  well  ?  " 

"  Congratulate  me,  Amaury  ?  What 
are  you  thinking  about?  Why  should 


there  ever  be  any  occasion  for  you  to 
congratulate  me  '  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  on  your  probable 
engagement ;  it  seems  to  me  that  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl  like  you,  of  good  family 
too,  is  not  likely  to  remain  an  old  maid." 

"  I,  Amaury,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  Listen  well  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
This  is  a  solemn  day  for  you,  therefore 
a  day  which  will  always  have  a  special 
place  in  your  memory  ;  I  shall  never 
marry ! " 

There  was  something  in  the  girl's  ear 
nest  and  decided  answer  that  startled 
Amaury. 

"Oh!  what  nonsense!"  he  exclaimed, 
trying  to  turn  the  matter  into  a  jest,  "  tell 
that  to  another,  who  may  perhaps  believe 
you;  but  I,  knowing  the  happy  mortal 
who  will  make  you  change  your  mind — " 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean,"  replied 
Antoinette,  with  a  sad  smile  ;  "  but  you 
are  mistaken,  Amaury,  he  whom  you 
refer  to  does  not  think  of  me  in  the  least. 
No  one  wants  a  penniless  orphan,  and  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
one ." 

"Without  a  fortune,"  Amaury  inter 
rupted  ;  "  but  you  are  wrong,  Antoinette  ; 
to  be  the  niece  of  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
and  the  sister  of  Madeleine  is  a  fortune 
in  itself.  Besides  you  have  a  dowry  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  now 
adays  that  is  treble  the  usual  fortune  of  a 
French  nobleman's  daughter." 

"  I  know  my  uncle  is  a  noble-hearted 
man,  Amaury,  and  it  needed  not  this 
additional  proof  of  his  generosity  to  con 
vince  me  of  it,  but,"  she  added,  "that  is  all 
the  more  reason  that  I  should  not  be  un 
grateful  to  him.  My  uncle  will  soon  be 
alone  ;  therefore  I  shall  continue  to  live 
with  him,  if  he  is  willing  to  let  me. 
After  him,  my  future  belongs  to  God." 

Antoinette  said  this  with  such  an  air 
of  full  determination,  Amaury  felt  that, 
for  the  present  at  least,  he  could  offer  no 
further  objection,  but  he  pressed  her  hand 
tenderly,  for  indeed  he  loved  her  as  a 
sister. 

Antoinette  withdrew  her  hand  so 
quickly  that  Amaury  turned  to  see  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  this  sudden  move 
ment. 

Madeleine  stood  on  the  verandah 
watching  them  both  ;  she  was  as  pale  as 
the  white  rose  she  had  just  gathered  from 
the  garden,  and  which,  with  a  girl's  ex 
quisite  taste,  she  had  placed  in  her  hair. 
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Her  lover  ran  towards  her,  exclaiming : 
"  Are  you  ill,  my  darling  ?  In  Heaven's 
name,  are  you  in  pain,  that  you  are  so 
pale  ?  " 

"  No,  Amaury,"  she  replied,  "  it  is 
rather  Antoinette  who  is  ill,  look  at  her." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  was  just  asking  her 
the  cause  of  her  sadness.  Do  you  know 
what  it  can  be  ?  "  Then,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  she  says  she  will  never  marry," 
and  he  added  in  a  whisper,  "  can  she  be 
in  love  ?  "  " 

"  Yes,  surely,  Amaury,"  replied  Made 
leine,  with  a  strange  look,  "  I  believe  you 
have  guessed  right ;  Antoinette  must  be 
in  love.  But  let  us  go  to  her,  for  see," 
she  added  smiling,  "  our  whispered  con 
versation  keeps  her  on  the  rack." 

In  truth  Antoinette  seemed  to  be  very 
uncomfortable,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
their  entreaties,  they  could  not  prevail  on 
her  to  resume  her  seat ;  she  declared  she 
had  some  writing  to  do,  and  retired  to  her 
own  room. 

Madeleine  breathed  more  freely  when 
Antoinette  had  gone,  and  bright  plans  for 
the  future  were  again  talked  over.  There 
were  to  be  frequent  journeys  to  Italy, 
endless  tete-a-tetes  and  loving  words, 
always  the  same,  yet  ever  new,  and  all 
this  great  happiness  would  be  theirs 
within  two  short  months.  In  the  mean 
while  they  would  see  each  other  every 
day,  and  always  be  together  as  they  were 
now. 

All  too  quickly  the  moments  flew  by, 
and  it  was  evening  ere  Madeleine  and 
Amaury  were  aware  of  it ;  for,  to  them,  it 
seemed  they  had  only  been  a  few  moments 
together.  The  dinner-bell  rang,  and 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  and  Antoinette 
smilingly  entered,  each  by  a  different 
door. 

Once  more  was  Amaury  lying  at 
Madeleine's  feet,  but  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
instead  of  losing  his  temper  as  on  the 
previous  evening,  motioned  him  to  remain 
where  he  was.  He  looked  at  them  stead 
fastly  for  a  moment,  noticing  the  pretty 
group  they  made,  then,  going  up  to  them 
with  a  hand  outstretched  to  each,  he  said : 

"  My  children !  my  dear,  dear  children ! " 

Whether  it  were  the  result  of  self- 
restraint  or  her  own  bright  temperament, 
Antoinette  was  full  of  charming  gaiety 
and  sparkling  wit ;  an  unprejudiced 
observer  might  however  have  doubted 
whether  this  gaiety  were  not  somewhat 
forced. 


Madeleine  and  Amaury,  lost  in  the 
natural  selfishness  of  lovers,  and  com 
pletely  absorbed  in  their  own  feelings, 
were  utterly  unable  to  concern  themselves 
with  what  others  might  feel  or  think,  but 
now  and  then  Madeleine  nudged  Amaury 
to  remind  him  that  her  father  was  present. 

Then  at  a  word  from  her,  the  conversa 
tion  became  general,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  as  they  soon  appeared  to  forget 
that  there  was  anyone  in  all  the  world 
but  themselves ;  their  self-absorption 
caused  the  poor  old  man  to  be  doubly 
conscious  of  the  sacrifice  his  children 
made  in  bestowing  upon  him  a  word,  a 
look,  or  a  caress. 

It  was  impossible  that  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  could  long  maintain  sufficient 
control  over  himself,  whilst  Madeleine, 
with  Amaury's  gracious  consent,  doled  out 
to  him  his  share  of  her  filial  affection ;  so, 
pleading  fatigue  from  the  previous  even 
ing,  he  retired  at  nine  o'clock,  leaving  the 
young  people  in  charge  of  Miss  Brown. 

Before  leaving  the  room,  he  went  up  to 
his  daughter,  took  her  hand  and  in  doing 
so  felt  her  pulse ;  then,  his  hitherto 
anxious  face  suddenly  lighted  up  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  joy  and  gratitude. 

Her  blood  flowed  smoothly  and  calmly ; 
her  pulse  betrayed  no  agitation,  whilst 
her  beautiful  eyes,  so  often  feverishly 
bright,  were  now  clear  and  sparkling  with 
happiness. 

Turning  to  Amaury,  he  pressed  him  to 
his  heart,  murmuring : 

"  Oh !  if  only  you  could  save  her !  " 

With  a  glad  happiness,  almost  equal  to 
that  of  his  children,  he  retired  to  his 
study,  to  record  in  his  diary  the  various 
impressions  of  this  eventful  day  of  his 
life. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Antoinette  in  her 
turn,  quietly  retired,  unperceived  by  the 
lovers,  who  thought  her  still  in  the  room 
when,  at  eleven  o'clock  Miss  Brown  drew 
near,  and  reminded  Madeleine  that  her 
father  never  allowed  her  to  sit  up  beyond 
that  hour. 

The  young  people  then  parted,  looking 
forward  to  a  like  happy  day  on  the 
morrow. 

Amaury  returned  home,  the  happiest  of 
men. 

This  had  been  to  him  one  of  those 
bright  days  of  perfect  happiness  such  as 
come  to  men  but  once  in  a  lifetime ;  one 
of  those  rare  days  without  a  shadow  or  a 
cloud ;  a  day  on  which  the  fleeting  hours 
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blend  harmoniously  together,  each  event 
as  it  passes  forming  a  perfect  whole,  just 
as  the  details  of  a  beautiful  landscape 
melt  into  the  far  distance  of  the  horizon. 

Not  a  ripple  had  disturbed  the  peace  of 
this  glorious  day,  not  a  thought  of  sadness 
marred  the  bright  memories  which  it  was 
destined  to  leave  behind. 

Amaury  therefore  returned  to  his  home 
bewildered,  and  almost  aftaid  of  his  great 
happiness,  vainly  seeking  from  whence 
should  come  the  first  cloud  that  might 
darken  his  radiant  sky. 


CHAPTER   IX 


E  REAMS 
ceeded 
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of  a  bright  future  sue- 
to  the  blissful  evening 
which  we  have  just  attempted  to  describe, 
and  Amaury  woke  in  a  right  frame  of 
mind  for  the  happy  reception  of  his 
friend  Philip,  whom  Germain,  as  soon  as 
his  master  rang,  announced  was  waiting 
to  see  him. 

Then  he  at  once  remembered  that  two 
days  ago  Philip  had  called,  to  ask,  so  he 
said,  his  advice,  and  that  being  at  the 
time  unable  to  interest  himself  in  any 
one's  affairs  but  his  own,  he  had  asked 
him  to  postpone  his  confidences  to  another 
day. 

With  characteristic  persistence  Philip 
had  now  come  to  see  whether  his  friend 
were  more  inclined  to  listen  to  him  than 
he  had  been  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Amaury  was  in  such  high  spirits  that 
he  would  gladly  have  seen  everyone  as 
happy  as  himself;  he  therefore  gave 
orders  for  Philip  to  be  shown  in  at  once, 
and  welcomed  him  with  a  bright  smile. 

Philip,  on  the  contrary,  came  into  the 
room  with  measured  tread,  and  a  remark 
ably  grave  look  on  his  face ;  although  it 
was  barely  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  was  dressed  entirely  in  black  and  wore 
white  gloves. 

He  remained  standing  until  Germain 
had  left  the  room ;  then,  after  assuring 
himself  that  the  valet  had  really  gone,  he 
turned  to  Amaury,  and  said  in  a  solemn 
voice : 

M  Well,  my  dear  Amaury,  are  you  more 
in  the  humour  to  listen  to  me  to-day  than 
you  were  two  days  ago  ?  " 


"  My  dear  Philip,"  replied  Amaury, 
"  you  must  not  bear  me  any  ill-will  for 
the  slight  delay,  because  it  must  have 
been  evident  to  you,  when  you  called  two 
days  ago,  that  I  was  nearly  out  of  my 
mind ;  you  chose  an  unfortunate  time, 
that  was  all.  But  to-day,  on  the  con 
trary,  you  come  just  at  the  right  moment. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  this  morning ; 
so  sit  down,  and  unburden  yourself  of 
this  serious  business  which  makes  you  so 
stiff  and  formal." 

A  forced  smile  appeared  on  Philip's 
lips,  and  with  the  air  of  an  actor  who 
takes  breath  before  beginning  his  speech, 
uncertain  of  the  effect  he  will  produce  on 
his  audience,  he  said  : 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  remember,  my  dear 
Amaury,  that  I  am  an  advocate ;  there 
fore  I  pray  you,  give  me  a  patient  hearing, 
and  do  not  interrupt  nor  make  any  com 
ments  until  I  have  finished  speaking.  I, 
on  my  side,  promise  that  my  speech  will 
not  take  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Be  careful,"  Amaury  said  laughingly, 
"  I  face  the  clock,  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
ten  minutes  after  nine." 

Philip  looked  at  his  watch,  and  com 
pared  the  two  time-keepers  with  his  usual 
imperturbable  gravity,  then  turning  to 
Amaury,  he  said : 

"  That  clock  is  five  minutes  fast." 

"  Are  you  sure  ? "  said  Amaury,  now 
laughing  outright,  "  are  you  positive  it  is 
not  your  watch  that  is  slow  ?  My  poor 
Philip,  you  always  remind  me  of  the  man 
who  was  born  one  day  too  late,  and  has 
ever  since  spent  his  time  trying  to  catch 
up  with  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip,  "  I  know  that  is  an 
unfortunate  fault  of  mine,  or  rather  the 
fault  of  my  indecision  of  character.  I  can 
never  make  up  my  mind  until  long  after 
others  have  come  to  a  decision.  But 
this  time,  thank  God,  I  think  I  am  in 
time." 

"  Take  care ;  if  you  waste  your  time  in 
holding  forth,  perhaps  some  one  else  will 
take  advantage  of  your  dilatoriness,  and 
once  more  you  will  find  yourself  too  late." 

"  If  that  is  so,"  said  Philip,  "  it  will  be 
your  fault,  because  I  had  asked  you  not 
to  interrupt  me,  and  that  is  the  very  first 
thing  you  do." 

"Well!  go  on,  then;  this  time  I  am 
listening.  Now  what  do  you  want  to 
tell  me?" 

"  A  story  which  you  know  just  as  well 
as  I  do,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go 
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over  it  again  in  order  to  lead  up  to  the 
sequel." 

"  Now,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Amaury, 
"are  you  and  I  going  to  act  over  again 
the  scene  between  Augustus  and  Cinna  ? 
Do  you,  by  chance,  suspect  me  of  con 
spiracy  ? " 

"This  is  the  second  time  you  have 
interrupted  me,  Amaury,  in  spite  of  your 
promise;  then  you  will  reproach  me 
directly  and  say  that  my  speech  has  lasted 
longer  than  I  said  it  would." 

"  No !  old  fellow,  I  shall  bear  in  mind 
the  great  fact  that  you  are  an  advocate." 

"  Do  not  be  frivolous,  Amaury,  when 
we  are  discussing  things  of  importance 
which  should  be  listened  to  seriously." 

"  Look  here,  old  boy,"  said  Amaury, 
leaning  on  his  elbow  in  bed,  and  looking 
as  grave  as  a  judge.  "  Does  that  suit 
you  ?  Yes !  Well,  then,  I  shall  not  move 
a  muscle  the  whole  time  you  are  speak 
ing." 

"  Amaury,"  replied  Philip,  half  serious 
from  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  half 
laughing  in  spite  of  himself,  "do  you 
remember  our  first  year  together  reading 
for  the  bar  ?  We  were  fresh  from  college, 
the  first  bloom  not  yet  rubbed  off  our 
philosophy,  wise  as  Socrates,  logical  as 
Aristotle.  Your  heart  and  mine  would 
have  been  the  envy  of  Hippolytus,  for  if 
we  loved  an  Aricia,  it  was  but  in  fancy, 
and,  at  our  first  legal  examination,  three 
white  balls,  symbols  of  our  single-hearted 
devotion  to  the  Law,  were  the  reward  of 
our  zeal,  to  the  great  joy  of  our  respective 
families.  As  for  me,  flattered  by  the 
praises  of  my  masters  and  the  blessings 
of  my  parents,  I  began  to  think  that,  like 
Saint  Anselm,  I  would  die  in  my  maiden 
gown,  but  I  reckoned  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  devil,  the  month  of 
April,  and  my  eighteen  years.  The  result 
was  that  this  brilliant  plan  soon  re 
ceived  a  sharp  check.  There  were  op 
posite  my  own  windows,  two  other  win 
dows,  at  which  appeared,  from  time 
to  time,  the  frowning  face  of  a  horrid 
creature,  a  perfect  type  of  a  Spanish 
duenna,  old,  ugly,  scowling;  her  only 
companion  was  a  dog  as  hideous  as  her 
self,  who,  if  by  chance  the  window  opened, 
would  put  his  two  paws  on  her  shoulder, 
and  stare  at  me  curiously  through  his  long, 
matted  hair.  I  had  taken  a  violent  dis 
like  to  both  dog  and  mistress,  and,  I  may 
say,  my  brilliant  start  at  the  end  of  last  year 
in  the  career  illustrated  by  Cujas  and 


Delvincourt,  was  in  no  slight  degree  due 
to  my  hermetically  closed  windows  and 
tightly  drawn  curtains.  One  day,  towards 
the  beginning  of  March,  I  noticed  with 
delight  a  board,  six  inches  by  twelve,  on 
which  figured  the  consoling  words : 

BEDROOM  AND  DRESSING-ROOM 

TO  LET 
FOR  THE  APRIL  QUARTER. 

"  Evidently  I  would  soon  be  rid  of  my 
neighbour,  and  some  other  human  being 
take  the  place  of  this  horrid  creature  who, 
for  two  whole  years,  had  marred  my  view. 
I  therefore  looked  forward  impatiently  to 
the  first  of  April,  which  is  the  date  of 
removal  for  short  leases.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
kind  old  uncle,  the  one  who  has  just  left 
me  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year,  inviting 
me  to  spend  the  next  day,  which  was  a 
^Sunday,  at  his  country-house  at  Enghien. 
As  I  was  behindhand  with  my  week's 
work,  I  spent  part  of  the  night  studying, 
in  order  to  find  myself  even  with  you  and 
my  comrades  on  the  Monday  morning. 
So  instead  of  waking  at  seven  o'clock, 
I  woke  at  eight;  instead  of  leaving 
at  eight,  I  left  at  nine;  and  instead  of 
arriving  at  ten,  I  arrived  at  eleven. 
Breakfast  was  just  about  over.  Of  course 
the  delay  had  not  affected  my  appetite ;  I 
therefore  sat  down  to  table,  promising  the 
other  guests  that  I  would  have  finished  as 
soon  as  they  ;  but,  though  I  did  my  best, 
and  set  my  jaws  to  work  in  right  good 
earnest,  everyone  had  finished  long  before  I 
had,  and  as  it  was  a  glorious  morning,  and 
plans  were  already  made  for  an  excursion 
on  the  lake,  they  said  that,  whilst  waiting 
for  me,  they  would  take  a  turn  on  the 
little  pier  before  embarking. 

"They  then  gave  me  ten  minutes' 
grace,  and  after  calculating,  I  felt  certain 
this  would  be  more  than  enough. 

"  But  I  was  reckoning  without  my 
coffee ;  instead  of  leaving  the  coffee  on 
the  table,  the  too-officious  cook,  fearing  it 
might  get  cold,  had  placed  it  on  the  stove, 
and  now  brought  it  to  me  boiling  hot.  I 
had  allowed  myself  two  minutes  in  which 
to  drink  it,  and  certainly  this  was  a  longer 
time  than  was  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  but,  thanks  to  the  extra  heat,  I  had 
to  waste  one  minute  and  a  half  blowing 
it,  and,  even  then,  it  was  still  so  hot,  that 
it  took  me  another  minute  and  a  half  to 
drink  it.  I  was  thus  one  minute  late. 
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"  Unfortunately  among  the  party  was  a 
mathematician,  the  sort  of  man  who  is 
as  punctual  as  a  sun-dial,  who  always 
reckons  by  his  watch,  and  who  regulates 
his  watch  by  the  sun. 

"  When  the  ten  minutes  agreed  upon 
had  elapsed,  he  took  out  his  watch,  re 
marked  to  the  party  that  I  was  late,  in 
duced  them  all  to  embark  and  began  to 
loose  the  boat  from  her  moorings.  Just 
then  I  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  in  a 
moment  perceived  the  joke  which  they 
were  about  to  enjoy  at  my  expense,  the 
point  of  which  lay  in  leaving  me  on  the 
landing-stage. 

"  I  at  once  took  to  my  heels,  and 
reached  the  pier  just  as  the  boat  was 
putting  off. 

"  There  were  scarcely  four  feet  between 
me  and  the  boat  ;  I  therefore  thought 
that  it  depended  only  on  myself,  to  turn 
the  laugh  with  which  I  was  greeted,  into 
a  shout  of  victory. 

"  I  remembered  all  my  gymnastic  feats, 
took  a  leap,  and  found  myself  floundering 
in  the  lake." 

"Poor  Philip !  "  cried  Amaury,  "  luckily 
you  can  swim  like  a  fish." 

"  Yes !  but  I  reckoned  without  my  host 
again  ;  unluckily  the  water  was  two  or 
three  degrees  below  zero  ;  I  reached  the 
bank  shivering,  whilst  the  mathematician 
calculated  by  how  many  millimetres  I  had 
missed  alighting  on  board  instead  of  in 
the  water.  Now,  as  you  know,  a  cold 
bath,  taken  under  certain  conditions  is 
very  dangerous,  and  soon  my  shiverings 
developed  into  a  feverish  attack,  which 
detained  me  three  days  at  Enghien.  The 
doctor,  however,  pronounced  me  practically 
cured  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and 
at  a  hint  from  my  uncle  that  this  three 
days'  delay  might  endanger  my  chances 
for  my  degree,  I  left  for  Paris,  and  at 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night  once  more 
found  myself  installed  in  my  room  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonneret. 

"  Before  turning  in,  I  knocked  at  your 
door,  but  you  were  either  out  or  in  bed. 
This  detail,  which  I  did  not  notice  at  the 
time,  came  back  to  my  mind  later." 

"But  what  the  devil  are  you  driving 
at?" 

"  You  will  soon  see.  I  then  went  to 
bed,  respecting  either  your  absence  or 
your  slumber,  and  slept  like  a  man  who 
is  just  recovering  from  illness.  I  woke 
with  the  song  of  birds  in  my  ears,  and 
thought  myself  still  in  the  country.  The 


goldfinch  after  which  my  street  is  named 
having  died  long  ago,  or,  perhaps,  who 
knows,  having  never  been  anything  better 
than  a  myth,  I  opened  my  eyes,  wonder 
ing  whether  I  should  see  grass,  flowers, 
and  the  '  winged  songster,'  as  Monsieur 
Delille  would  say,  whose  melodious  voice 
reached  my  ear,  and  to  my  great  amaze 
ment  I  did  see  it  all.  There  was  even 
more  than  I  expected,  because  through 
my  windows, — I  had  quite  forgotten  the 
previous  night  to  draw  the  curtains, — I 
caught  sight  of  the  prettiest  little  grisette 
imaginable,  her  face  framed  in  wall-flowers 
and  roses  ;  she  was  sentimentally  deco 
rating  with  pimpernel  a  cage  containing 
five  or  six  different  kinds  of  birds, — linnets, 
canaries,  goldfinches,  who,  thanks  probably 
to  the  mild  rule  under  which  they  existed, 
seemed,  spite  of  their  different  species, 
to  live  most  happily  together.  It  was  a 
regular  Dutch  interior  after  Van  Mieris. 
As  you  know,  I  am  a  lover  of  pictures. 
I  must  have  been  quite  an  hour  studying 
this  one,  which  appeared  to  me  all  the 
more  attractive  in  that  it  took  the  place 
of  a  vision  which,  for  two  years,  had  been 
particularly  distasteful  to  me,  that  of  my 
old  woman  and  her  old  dog.  During  my 
absence,  my  Tisiphone  had  removed  bag 
and  baggage,  and  this  charming  grisette 
taken  her  place.  That  very  day  I  felt  that  I 
should  fall  violently  in  love  with  my  charm 
ing  neighbour,  and  that  I  must  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  let  her  know  it." 

"  I  see  perfectly  what  is  coming,  my 
dear  Philip,"  said  Amaury,  laughing 
heartily ;  "  but  I  hope  you  have  forgotten 
this  little  episode  in  which  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  your  rival,  and  to  fore 
stall  you  by  three  or  four  days." 

"  Quite  the  reverse,  my  dear  Amaury,  I 
remember  too  well  every  detail ;  and  as 
you  have  forgotten  these  details,  it  is  well 
that  I  should  remind  you  of  them,  so  that 
you  may  realize  how  much  you  have 
wronged  me." 

"  Really  do  you  wish  to  challenge  me 
to  a  retrospective  duel  ? " 

"  No  !  on  the  contrary,  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour  ;  but  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  tell  you  my  past  history,  so 
that,  in  addition  to  the  strong  friendship 
which  exists  between  us,  and  which  pre 
disposes  you  to  help  me,  you  may  under 
stand  that  you  also  owe  me  reparation  for 
many  wrongs." 

"  Well  I  to  go  back  to  Florence." 

"  Was    her    name    Florence  ?  '    cried 
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Philip,  "  what  a  charming  name  ;  well, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  I  never  even  knew 
her  name.  However,  let  us  go  back  to 
Florence,  as  you  call  her.  As  I  have  told 
you  once  or  twice  before,  I  immediately 
resolved  on  two  things,  which  was  a  great 
deal  for  me  to  do,  as  you  know  I  often 
have  trouble  to  make  a  single  resolution ; 
though  true  it  is,  that  once  this  resolution 
taken,  no  one  follows  it  up  more  persevera- 
ciously  than  I.  Why,  I  do  believe  I  have 
just  coined  a  new  adverb." 

"You  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so," 
Amaury  replied  gravely. 

"The  first  resolution  was  to  fall  vio 
lently  in  love  with  my  neighbour,"  Philip 
continued  ;  "  this  was  much  the  easier  of 
the  two,  and  that  very  day  I  put  it  into 
execution. 

"  The  second  was  to  declare  my  passion 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  this  was  not 
so  easy  of  accomplishment. 

"  To  begin  with,  I  had  to  find  the  op 
portunity,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of 
it. 

"  For  three  days  I  kept  a  watch  on  her, 
— the  first  day,  through  my  curtains, 
for  I  feared  to  startle  her  by  letting  her 
see  me  too  suddenly. 

"  The  second  day,  through  my  window- 
panes,  for  I  did  not  dare  yet  to  open  my 
window. 

"  The  third  day,  with  my  window  open, 
I  saw  with  delight  that  my  boldness  did 
not  scare  her. 

"At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  I 
watched  her  throw  a  light  shawl  over  her 
shoulders  and  button  her  boots  ;  evidently 
she  was  preparing  to  go  out. 

"  Here  was  the  longed-for  moment ;  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  follow  her." 


CHAPTER   X 

PHILIP  continued  :— "  I  had  decided 
on  my  plan  of  action. 
"  I  was  to  accost  her,  if  I  dared,  give 
her  my  arm  and  offer  to  accompany  her 
to  her  destination,  and  on  the  way,   tell 
her  of  the  ravages  which  in  these  three 
days  her  little  saucy  nose,  bright  smile 
and  white  teeth  had  wrought  in  me. 
"  I  took  first  my  stick,  then  my  hat, 


and  lastly  my  overcoat,  and  hurried  down 
the  five  flights  as  quickly  as  I  could. 
But  although  I  made  all  possible  haste, 
she  was  already  thirty  paces  ahead  of  me 
when  I  reached  the  door. 

"  Instantly  I  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her. 
But  in  order  not  to  alarm  her,  you  will 
understand  that  I  had  to  be  discreet,  and 
only  overtake  her  gradually. 

"  At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  I  had  gained  ten  paces  on  her,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Racine,  twenty, 
finally  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard  I  was  just 
going  to  join  her,  when  suddenly  she 
darted  through  a porte  cochere,  ran  across 
the  court  and  up  a  staircase,  of  which 
only  the  bottom  steps  were  visible  from 
the  road. 

"  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  would  not 
give  up  the  chase,  and  decided  to  wait  for 
her  in  the  court,  but  at  sight  of  a  porter 
engaged  in  sweeping  it  out,  my  courage 
failed  me. 

"  He  would  certainly  ask  what  I  was 
doing  there,  and  I  should  not  know  in  the 
least  what  to  reply,  or  to  say  for  whom  I 
was  waiting  ;  in  fact  I  did  not  even  know 
the  name  of  my  charmer.  I  therefore 
had  to  content  myself  with  waiting  out 
side, — and  mounted  sentry  there,  which 
inspired  me  once  for  all  with  a  rooted 
dislike  to  the  national  guard. 

"  One  hour,  two  hours,  two  hours  and 
a  half  passed  away,  and  still  no  signs  of 
the  idol  of  my  heart.     Had  I  scared  the    i 
timid  gazelle  ? 

"  Night  came  and  still  I  waited  ;  I  had 
neither  Joshua's  secret  nor  his  power  to 
command  the  sun  to  stand  still. 

"At  last,  by  the  light  of  the  oil-lamp 
burning  on  the  staircase,  appeared  the 
cotton  dress  of  my  fugitive  fair,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  saw  the  bottom  of  a 
young  man's  cloak,  the  ferrule  of  whose 
stick  I  heard  resound  against  the  stairs  at 
each  step  he  took. 

"  Was  it  her  lover  ?  was  it  her  brother  ? 
Probably  the  former,  possibly  the  latter. 
I  recalled  the  wise  man's  proverb  : 

" '  Forbear,  when  in  doubt,'  and  I  for 
bore. 

"  The  grisette  and  her  escort  passed 
within  four  paces  without  seeing  me,  it 
was  such  a  dark  night. 

"  This  event  decided  me  to  change  my 
tactics  ;  the  same  thing  might  happen 
again. 

"  Besides,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and  although  reproaching  myself  for  such 
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pusillanimity,  I  knew  that  when  the 
critical  moment  came  for  accosting  her, 
my  courage,  which  when  away  from  her 
was  unassailable,  might  very  possibly  fail 
me ;  therefore  my  wisest  plan  would  be  to 
write. 

"Accordingly  I  sat  down  at  once  to 
carry  out  my  scheme. 

"  But  to  write  a  love  letter — a  letter  on 
which  would  depend  my  fair  neighbour's 
opinion  of  me,  and  consequently  decide 
what  progress  I  made  in  her  affections, — 
was  no  easy  thing  ;  besides,  this  was  the 
first  I  had  ever  written. 

"  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
making  a  rough  draft,  which,  on  reading 
over  next  morning,  seemed  to  me  detest 
able. 

"  I  wrote  a  second,  I  wrote  a  third,  and 
eventually  decided  on  the  one  I  have  here." 
Philip  took  the  copy  from  his  pocket- 
book,  and  read  the  following  : — 

"  MADEMOISELLE, 

"  To  see  you  is  to  love  you  ;  I  have 
seen  you  and  I  love  you. 

"  Each  morning  I  watch  you  feeding 
your  birds,  lucky  creatures  to  be  tended 
by  such  lovely  hands,  watering  your 
roses,  less  brilliant  than  the  roses  in  your 
cheeks,  and  your  wall-flowers,  less 
sweetly-scented  than  the  breath  which 
stirs  your  bosom,  and  these  few  moments 
suffice  to  fill  my  days  with  fancies,  my 
nights  with  dreams. 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  do  not  know  who 
I  am,  nor  do  I  know  who  you  are ;  but 
one  who  has  but  caught  a  glimpse  of  you 
may  easily  guess  how  tender  and  loving  a 
heart  is  hidden  by  so  attractive  an  ex 
terior.  Surely  your  mind  is  as  poetical 
as  your  beauty,  and  your  thoughts  as 
bewildering  as  your  looks.  Happy  is  the 
man  in  whose  power  it  will  be  to  realize 
these  dreams,  sacrilegious  he  who  could 
be  so  cruel  as  to  destroy  these  charming 
illusions." 

"  I  have,  I  think,  succeeded  fairly  well 
in  imitating  the  literature  of  the  day," 
said  Philip,  well  pleased  with  himself. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  wishing  to 
remark,"  Amaury  replied,  "  only  you  im 
plored  me  not  to  interrupt  you." 
Philip  continued : 
"  You  see,  Mademoiselle,  how  well   I 
love  you.     And  you — has  no  secret  in 
stinct  yet  whispered   to   you   that  here, 
near  you,  in  the  opposite  house,  a  little 
above  the  level  of  your  windows,  lives  a 
young  man,  who,  though  possessed  of  a 


'air  fortune,  is  alone  and  isolated  in  this 

world,  and  longs  for  the  companionship 

of  a  heart  that  loves  and  understands  him. 

That  he  will  gladly   give  his  blood,  his 

"ife,  his  soul,  to  the  angel  who  will  descend 

rom  heaven  to  fill  his  lonely  life,   and 

:hat  his  love  will  be,  not  a  silly,  passing 

:ancy,  but  an  adoration  for  every  day, 

very  hour,  every  moment. 

"  Mademoiselle,  if  you  have  never  seen 
me,  have  you  never  felt  my  presence  ? " 

Philip  stopped  a  second  time,  and 
ooked  at  Amaury,  as  if  to  ask  his  opinion 
on  this  second  part  of  the  letter. 

Amaury  nodded  his  head  approvingly, 
and  Philip  continued : 

"  Therefore,  I  beseech  you,  forgive  the 
impassioned  longing  I  cannot  resist  to 
tell  you  the  deep  and  unchangeable  feel 
ings  which  the  mere  sight  of  you  have 
inspired  in  me. 

"  Forgive  my  having  dared  to  reveal 
this  humble  and  passionate  love,  which  is 
my  very  life. 

"  Do  not  be  offended  by  the  avowal 
of  one  who  respects  you  truly;  if  you 
consent  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  this 
heart's  devotion,  grant  me  permission  to 
express  in  person,  and  not  in  cold  words 
only,  all  the  tenderness  and  respect  I  bear 
you. 

"  Mademoiselle,  grant  me  the  boon  of 
admitting  me  to  my  adored  one's  presence. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  reply  to  this,  oh, 
no !  I  do  not  soar  so  high  ;  but  one 
word,  one  sign,  one  gesture,  and  I  will  fly 
to  your  feet  and  remain  there  till  my 
life's  end. 

"  PHILIPPE  AUVRAY. 
"  Rue  Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonneret, 

fifth  floor.  There  are  three  doors ;  mine 

is  the  one  that  has  a  hare's  foot  hung 

on  it. " 

"  Do  you  follow  me,  Amaury  ?  although 
I  did  not  ask  for  a  reply,  which  perhaps 
might  have  been  over  presumptuous,  I 
took  care  to  give  my  address,  because 
how  could  I  tell  that  my  lovely  neighbour 
might  not  perhaps  be  softened  by  my 
letter,  and  surprise  me  by  sending  a 
reply  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  Amaury,  "  it 
was  a  wise  precaution." 

"  A  useless  one,  at  any  rate,  my  friend, 
as  you  will  soon  see. 

"This  ingenious  and  impassioned  letter 
concluded,  there  only  remained  to  send  it 
to  its  destination  ;  but  how  ?  by  what 
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means  ?  By  special  delivery  ?  But  I  did 
not  know  my  divinity's  name. 

"  By  giving  the  porter  half-a-crown  to 
deliver  it  to  her?  But  I  had  heard  of 
porters  who  could  not  be  bribed. 

"  By  an  errand  boy  ?  This  was  rather 
prosaic  and  a  trifle  risky,  because  he 
might  present  himself  when  the  brother 
was  there. 

"  I  had  long  since  made  up  my  mind 
that  this  young  man  must  be  her  brother. 

"  I  thought  at  one  time  of  confiding  in 
you,  but  as  I  felt  that  you  knew  much 
more  about  these  things  than  I,  I  was 
afraid  you  might  laugh  at  me.  The  result 
was  that  although  the  letter  was  written, 
sealed,  and  ready  on  the  table,  two  days 
passed  by,  and  still  I  was  undecided. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
taking  advantage  of  an  hour  when  my 
charmer  was  away  from  home,  to  sit  at 
my  window,  and  look  into  her  room,  the 
casement  of  which  stood  open,  I  noticed  a 
leaf  drop  from  one  of  her  roses,  and  borne 
by  the  wind,  fly  across  the  road,  and 
bruise  itself  against  the  window  panes  of 
the  lower  floor. 

"  An  acorn  falling  on  Newton's  nose, 
revealed  to  him  the  law  of  gravitation. 
A  rose-leaf  blown  by  the  caprice  of  the 
wind  disclosed  to  me  the  means  of  com 
munication  which  I  sought. 

"  I  rolled  my  letter  round  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax,  and  threw  it  dexterously 
across  the  road,  from  my  room  into  that 
of  my  neighbour  ;  then,  quite  excited  by 
my  unusual  boldness,  I  closed  my  window 
hurriedly  and  waited. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  put  this  bold  plan 
into  execution  than  I  shuddered  from 
fear  of  the  consequences. 

"  Should  my  neighbour  return  with 
her  brother,  and  should  this  brother  find 
the  letter,  she  would  be  terribly  com 
promised. 

"  I  waited,  therefore,  hidden  behind  the 
curtains,  and  consumed  with  anxiety, 
until  she  should  return  home.  Suddenly 
she  appeared,  and  I  breathed  more  freely 
when  I  saw  she  was  alone. 

"  She  walked  about  her  room  as  usual, 
with  a  light,  jaunty  step,  without  seeing 
my  letter. 

"  But  at  last  she  stepped  on  it  acci 
dentally — stooped  and  picked  it  up. 

"  My  heart  beat  to  suffocation,  and  I 
compared  myself  to  Lauzun,  Richelieu,  or 
Lovelace. 

"  As  I  have  already  said,  it  was  getting 


dusk  ;  she  came  to  the  window  to  try  and 
reconnoitre  from  what  part  of  the  street 
could  come  this  letter  which  she  held  in 
her  hands,  then  she  began  to  read  it. 

"  I  thought  that  now  was  the  time  to 
show  myself,  and  thus  by  my  presence 
complete  the  effect  which  my  letter  could 
not  fail  to  produce.  I  therefore  threw 
open  my  window. 

"At  the  sound  my  neighbour  turned 
towards  me,  looking  from  me  to  the  letter, 
and  from  the  letter  to  me. 

"  By  a  series  of  suggestive  signs,  I  gave 
her  to  understand  that  I  was  the  author 
of  the  epistle,  and  clasped  my  hands 
together,  as  if  beseeching  her  to  read  it. 

"  For  one  moment  she  seemed  to  hesi 
tate,  then  eventually  made  up  her  mind. 

"  What  to  do  ? 

"  By  Jove !  to  read  it ! 

"I  watched  her  unroll  my  letter  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  then  look  at  me 
again,  then  smile,  then  read  the  first  lines, 
then  smile  more  broadly,  then  continue 
reading,  and  finally  laugh  outright. 

"  This  merriment  at  first  somewhat  dis 
concerted  me. 

"  But  as  she  read  the  letter  from  be 
ginning  to  end,  by  the  time  she  had 
finished,  I  took  heart  again — when,  to  my 
horror,  I  saw  her  about  to  tear  it  up.  I 
was  going  to  shout,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  the  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  precaution  on  her  part  with 
regard  to  my  letter  was  the  fear  her 
brother  might  come  in  and  surprise  her. 
I  thought  this  showed  wonderful  foresight, 
and  clapped  my  hands.  Yet  she  seemed 
to  set  about  tearing  up  my  letter  with 
unaccountable  spitefulness  ;  she  first  tore 
it  in  four,  good  ;  in  eight,  good  again  ; 
but  in  sixteen,  in  thirty-two,  in  sixty-four, 
in  tiny  pieces,  that  was  beyond  a  joke  ; 
and  when  she  ended  by  reducing  it  to 
atoms,  it  was  sheer  cruelty. 

"  Nevertheless,  this  is  what  she  did  ; 
when  the  minuteness  of  the  pieces  no 
longer  allowed  her  to  multiply  them  any 
more,  she  opened  her  hand  and  dropped 
this  epistolary  shower  on  the  passers-by. 
Then,  frankly  laughing  in  my  face  for  the 
second  time,  she  closed  her  window, 
whilst  an  insolent  puff  of  wind  blew  back 
to  me  a  shred  of  my  paper  and  my 
eloquence.  And  which  was  it  ?  my  dear 
boy  !  that  on  which  the  word  '  silly '  stood 
out  as  plain  as  print. 

"  I  was  furious  ;  but  as,  after  all,  she 
was  innocent  of  this  last  mischance,  and 
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seeing  that  I  could  only  avenge  myself 
for  this  insult  on  one  of  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  I  too  closed  my  window  in  a  most 
dignified  manner,  and  set  myself  to  think 
out  the  best  way  to  overcome  such  un 
usual  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  member 
of  the  honourable  company  of  grisettes. 


CHAPTER    XI 

"  '"T"*HE  first  ideas  that  came  into  my 
head  were  a  natural  result  of  the 
state  of  exasperation  in  which  I  now 
found  myself, — a  series  of  the  most 
extravagant  combinations,  the  wildest 
resolutions.  I  went  over  in  my  mind  all 
the  famous  love  catastrophes  which  have 
astonished  the  world,  from  Othello  to 
Antony. 

"  Still,  before  resolving  on  any  definite 
plan  of  action,  I  decided  to  wait  till 
morning,  remembering  the  old  adage  : 

"  '  Sleep  on  it ' 

"And,  in  truth,  next  morning  I  woke 
perfectly  calm. 

"  My  wild  plans  had  given  place  to 
resolutions  infinitely  more  parliamentary, 
as  we  say  nowadays,  and  I  determined 
upon  the  following  course  of  action, — to 
wait  till  evening,  then  go  and  knock  at 
her  door ;  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  draw 
the  bolts  behind  me,  throw  myself  at  her 
feet,  and  repeat  to  her  in  person  all  that 
I  had  told  her  in  writing. 

"  Should  she  reject  me,  well,  it  would 
then  be  time  to  have  recourse  to  more 
extreme  measures. 

"  The  plan  did  not  lack  in  boldness,  but 
the  author  of  it  did. 

"  That  evening  I  went  resolutely  as  far 
as  the  bottom  of  my  staircase,  but  could 
get  no  farther. 

"  The  next  day,  I  went  up  to  the  second 
floor,  but  could  not  summon  up  courage 
to  go  any  higher. 

"  The  third  day,  I  got  as  far  as  her  land 
ing,  but  once  arrived  there,  my  audacity 
had  reached  its  limit ;  like  Cherubino,  I 
dared  not  dare. 

"Finally,  on  the  fourth  evening,  I  vowed 
to  go  through  with  it,  cursing  my  stupidity 
and  cowardice  in  having  behaved  so 
foolishly  on  the  previous  evenings. 

"  I  then  went  into  a  cafe  and  drank  off, 
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one  after  the  other,  six  cups  of  black 
coffee,  then,  strengthened  by  this  three 
>ancs'  worth  of  energy,  I  dashed  up  the 
three  flights,  and  with  a  feverish  hand, 
not  allowing  myself  time  either  to  reflect 
or  to  grope  about,  I  pulled  at  the  bell. 

"  The  moment  I  heard  it  ring,  I  felt 
ready  to  throw  myself  from  the  top  to 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  but  I  remembered 
my  oath. 

"Some  one  was  coming — the  door 
opened — I  rushed  headlong  into  a  dimly- 
lit  passage,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
and  in  a  fairly  resolute  voice,  considering 
the  exceptional  position  in  which  I  found 
myself,  I  cried  : 

" '  Mademoiselle  ! ' 

"  But  scarcely  had  I  uttered  the  word 
ere  a  strong  hand  seized  me;  I  was 
hurried  into  a  front  room,  and  brought 
face  to  face  with  her  whom  I  sought,  and 
who  at  my  approach  rose  graciously, 
whilst  my  friend  Amaury  said : 

" '  My  little  girl,  allow  me  to  introduce 
to  you  my  friend,  Philip  Auvray,  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow  who  lives  opposite 
you,  and  who  has  been  wishing  to  know 
you  for  a  long  time.' 

"  You  know  the  rest,  my  dear  Amaury ; 
I  stayed  ten  minutes  in  your  delightful 
society,  but  heard  nothing,  my  ears 
tingled  so;  neither  did  I  see  anything, 
such  a  mist  was  there  before  my  eyes; 
eventually  I  got  up,  mumbled  something, 
and  took  myself  off,  followed  by  gusts 
of  uncontrollable  laughter  from  pretty 
Miss  Florence,  and  a  request  to  come 
again  some  other  day." 

"  Well !  old  man,  of  what  use  to  recall 
this  episode  ?  I  remember  you  were  cool 
towards  me  for  a  long  time  after;  but  I 
thought  you  had  long  since  forgiven 
me." 

"And  so  I  have,  old  fellow,  but  I 
frankly  own  that  nothing  less  than  your 
offer  to  introduce  me  into  your  guardian's 
home,  together  with  your  solemn  promise 
that  in  future  you  would  do  anything  for 
me  which  lay  in  your  power,  would  have 
satisfied  me.  Well !  I  wished  to  remind 
you  of  your  offence,  Amaury,  before 
reminding  you  of  your  promise." 

"  My  dear  Philip,"  Amaury  laughingly 
replied,  "  I  repent  of  the  one,  I  remember 
the  other,  and  I  await  my  day  of  expia 
tion." 

"  Well !  the  day  has  now  arrived," 
solemnly  replied  Philip.  "  I  am  in  love, 
Amaury ! " 
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"  Ah  !  nonsense !  "  cried  Amaury,  "  can 
you  be  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Yes  ! "  Philip  resumed,  in  the  same 
magisterial  tone,  "  but  this  time  I  do  not 
mean  a  student's  love.  Mine  is  an  ear 
nest,  deep,  lasting  love,  which  can  only 
end  with  my  life." 

Amaury  smiled,  he  was  thinking  of 
Antoinette. 

"  And  you  wish  me,"  said  he  "  to  act  as 
interpreter  of  your  love  ?  Unhappy  man, 
you  make  me  quake !  However,  go  on. 
Since  when  have  you  been  in  love,  and 
who  is  the  object  of  your  affection  ?  " 

"  Who  is  she,  Amaury  ?  It  is  no 
longer  question  of  a  grisette,  whose  heart 
can  be  taken  by  storm,  but  of  a  girl  of 
gentle  birth,  to  whom  nothing  less  than  a 
sacred  tie  can  unite  me.  I  have  hesitated 
long  before  mentioning  the  subject  even 
to  you,  my  best  friend;  but,  after  all, 
though  not  of  noble  birth,  I  come  from  a 
good  and  honourable  family.  Last  year, 
when  my  dear  old  uncle  died,  he  left  me 
twenty  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  his 
house  at  Enghien ;  I  therefore  come  to 
you,  Amaury,  my  friend,  my  brother,  to 
you  who  owe  me,  as  you  have  already 
acknowledged,  reparation  for  ancient 
wrongs, — wrongs  which  were  greater  than 
you  knew ;  I  come  to  beg  of  you  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Madeleine  from 
your  guardian." 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  are  you  talk 
ing  about,  my  poor  Philip  !  "  exclaimed 
Amaury. 

"  I  tell  you,"  repeated  Philip  in  the 
same  solemn  tone, "  I  tell  you  that  I  come 
to  beg  you,  my  friend,  my  brother,  you 
who  owe  me,  as  you  have  already 
acknowledged,  reparation  for  many 
wrongs,  I  repeat,  that  I  come  to  beg  of 
you  to  solicit  for  me  the  hand " 

"  Of  Madeleine  ?  "  continued  Amaury. 

"  Exactly." 

"  Of  Madeleine  d'Avrigny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  exactly." 

"  Then  it  is  not  Antoinette  you  are  in 
love  with  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  given  her  a  thought." 

"  And  you  love  Madeleine  ?  " 

"Yes!  Madeleine;  and  I  come  to  beg 
you " 

"  But,  unlucky  man,"  cried  Amaury, 
"you  are  again  too  late!  I  love  her 
too." 

"  You  love  her  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  and " 

"  And  what  ?  " 


"  I  made  proposals  for  her  yesterday, 
and  was  accepted." 

"  For  Madeleine  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  exactly." 

"  Madeleine  d'Avrigny  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

Philip  flung  up  his  arms,  like  a  man 
struck  with  apoplexy;  then  dazed, 
stunned,  choking,  he  rose  unsteadily  to 
his  feet,  mechanically  took  up  his  hat  and 
went  away  without  saying  another  word. 

Full  of  pity,  Amaury  thought  at  first 
of  going  after  him.  But  just  then  ten 
o'clock  struck,  and  he  remembered  that 
Madeleine  expected  him  at  eleven. 


CHAPTER  XII 
MONSIEUR  D'AVRIGNY'S  DIARY 

"  1 5th  May. 

"  '~pHANK  God!  I  may  still  be  with 
my  child.  It  is  decided  that  they 
are  to  stay  with  me,  or  rather  I  shall  stay 
with  them  ;  I  am  to  go  where  they  go  ; 
live  where  they  live. 

"They  wish  to  winter  in  Italy,  or 
rather,  with  anxious  foresight,  I  have 
suggested  this  to  them  ;  I  shall  therefore 
resign  my  post  of  physician  to  the  King, 
and  go  with  them. 

"  Since  Madeleine  considers  herself 
sufficiently  wealthy,  I  too  am  satisfied. 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  do  I  want  with 
more  money  ?  If  I  have  accumulated,  it 
was  only  that  I  might  have  still  more  to 
give  her. 

"  I  know  that  many  people  will  be 
astonished  at  my  departure  ;  that  in  the 
interests  of  science  they  will  wish  to  retain 
my  services,  and  will  reproach  me  for  for 
saking  my  practice.  But  what  care  I  for 
all  this  ? 

"  The  only  one  who  needs  my  entire 
care  is  my  daughter.  Not  only  is  this  my 
greatest  happiness,  it  is  likewise  my  duty ; 
I  am  indispensable  to  my  two  children  ;  I 
shall  look  after  their  money  matters. 

"  My  darling  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women,  she  must  also  be  one  of  the  most 
envied,  and  for  all  this,  and  more,  their 
fortune  must  suffice. 

"  We  shall  take  a  palace  at  Naples,  on 
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the  Villa  Reale,  with  a  good  Southern 
aspect. 

"  There  my  Madeleine  will  blossom 
like  a  flower  transplanted  to  its  native 
soil. 

"  I  shall  arrange  their  entertainments, 
look  after  their  household,  be  in  fact 
their  steward  ;  it  is  all  arranged ;  I  am  to 
free  them  from  all  the  material  cares  of 
life. 

"All  they  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
love  each  other,  and  be  happy  ;  and  that 
will  be  quite  enough  for  them. 

"  This  is  not  all  ;  I  intend  that  this 
journey,  which  at  first  sight  seems  but 
a  pleasure  trip,  may  serve  to  arouse 
Amaury's  ambition.  Though  he  knows 
nothing  of  it,  I  asked  the  Minister  yester 
day  to  entrust  him  with  a  secret  mission 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  this  I  have 
obtained  for  him. 

"  And  the  experience  I  have  gained  in 
my  thirty  years'  association  with  men  of 
good  position,  in  my  thirty  years'  close 
observation  of  men  and  manners,  I  shall 
now  put  at  his  service.  Not  only  will  I 
help  in  this  work  he  is  given  to  do,  I  will 
do  it  entirely  for  him.  I  will  sow  the 
seed,  that  he  may  reap  the  harvest. 

"  In  short,  as  my  fortune,  my  life,  my 
self  belong  to  my  daughter,  on  him  too  I 
bestow  the  same. 

"  Everything  to  them,  everything  for 
them  ;  for  myself  I  keep  nothing  except 
the  right  to  see  Madeleine  sometimes 
smile  upon  me,  to  hear  her  voice,  to  know 
that  she  is  happy. 

"  I  shall  be  with  her,  that  is  my  con 
stant  thought ;  so  incessantly  do  I  dwell 
upon  this  that  I  forget  the  Institut,  my 
practice,  the  King  himself,  who  has  to-day 
sent  to  enquire  whether  I  am  ill.  I  forget 
all  else,  except  my  hospitals  ;  my  other 
patients  are  wealthy,  and  can  easily 
call  in  another  doctor,  but  my  poor,  if 
I  were  not  there,  who  would  look  after 
them? 

"And  yet  I  shall  have  to  leave  them 
when  I  accompany  my  daughter.  Some 
times  I  question  whether  it  is  right  of  me 
to  go.  And  yet  it  were  strange  if  my 
first  duty  were  to  others  in  preference  to 
my  own  child. 

"  It  is  incredible,  so  weak-minded  are 
we,  how  sometimes  we  men  question  the 
very  simplest  things. 

"  I  must  ask  Cruveilhier  or  Jaubert  to 
replace  me,  and  then  my  mind  will  be  at 
rest." 


"  1 6th  May. 

"  They  are  really  so  joyous  that  I  feel 
the  reflex  of  their  gladness,  so  happy  that 
my  heart  warms  at  sight  of  their  felicity, 
and  although  I  know  that  the  added 
warmth  in  her  affection  for  me  is  but  the 
overflow  of  her  great  love  for  him,  there 
are  moments  when,  poor  forgetful  fellow 
that  I  am,  I  deceive  myself, — just  as  some 
times,  when  listening  to  a  comedy,  we  are 
deceived  by  a  story  which  we  know  has 
no  truth  in  it. 

"  He  came  here  to-day,  looking  so 
radiant  with  joy  that  I,  who  was  just  then 
on  my  way  to  Madeleine's  room,  remained 
in  the  hall,  not  wishing  to  mar  the  joy  of 
their  meeting. 

"  Life  holds  so  few  such  moments  that 
it  were  a  sinful  shame,  as  people  say, 
to  begrudge  them  to  those  to  whom  they 
come. 

"  Two  minutes  later  they  were  walking 
in  the  garden — to  them  a  Paradise. 

"  They  are  more  quiet  there,  and  yet 
they  are  never  alone.  Still  there  are  large 
trees  behind  which  hand  clasps  hand,  and 
shady  walks  where  each  may  draw  closer 
to  the  other. 

"  I  watched  them  from  behind  my 
window-curtain,  and  through  the  masses- 
of  lilac  bloom  saw  their  hands  meet,  their 
loving  gaze  melt  in  one  another's  eyes  ; 
they  seemed  like  everything  around  them,, 
to  bud  and  grow  and  blossom. 

"  Oh  !  springtime  !  childhood  of  th& 
year ! 

"  Oh  !  childhood  !  springtime  of  life. 

"  And  yet  I  dare  not  think  without 
dread  of  the  emotions  which  await  my 
poor  child,  even  though  they  may  be 
happy  ones  ;  she  is  so  weak,  that  she  is 
crushed  by  joy  as  others  are  by  sorrow. 

"  Will  her  lover  spare  her,  as  her  father 
would  ?  Will  he  temper  the  wind,  as  I 
would,  to  the  shorn  lamb  ?  Will  he  sur 
round  this  fragile  delicate  flower  with  a 
warm,  even  atmosphere, — not  too  much 
sun,  not  too  much  storm  ? 

"This  ardent  young  fellow,  in  the 
excess  of  his  passionate  love  for  my 
darling,  may  destroy  in  one  short  month 
the  patient  work  of  seventeen  years. 

"  Go  then,  my  poor  frail  bark,  since  it 
must  be  so,  breast  the  fury  of  this  storm  ; 
happily  I  shall  be  your  pilot,  happily  I 
shall  not  leave  you.  Were  I  to  leave 
you,  my  poor  Madeleine,  of  what  use 
would  be  my  life  ?  Fragile  and  delicate  as 
I  know  you  to  be,  I  should  always  be 
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fretting  lest  you  were  in  pain  or  on  the 
verge  of  illness. 

"  Who  would  be  near  to  tell  you  at 
each  hour  of  the  day  : 

" '  Madeleine,  this  noonday  sun  is  too 
hot.' 

"  '  Madeleine,  this  evening  breeze  is  too 
chill.' 

" '  Madeleine,  throw  a  scarf  over  your 
head.' 

" '  Madeleine,  throw  a  shawl  over  your 
shoulders.' 

"  No !  he  will  love  you,  but  will  think  oi 
love  alone  ;  I  shall  think  of  how  to  pro 
long  her  life." 


CHAPTER    XIII 

"  1 7th  May. 
LAS !   once  again  all  my  dreams 

__  have  vanished!  When  I  rose 
this  morning,  I  thought  this  would  have 
been  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life, 
but  God  willed  that  it  should  be  full  of 
trouble. 

"Amaury  came  this  morning,  bright 
and  gay  as  usual,  and  as  usual  I  left 
them  with  Miss  Brown,  whilst  I  made  my 
daily  morning  visits. 

"All  day  long,  I  have  been  happy  in 
the  thought  that  this  evening  I  would  tell 
Amaury  of  my  plans,  and  of  the  appoint 
ment  which  I  have  secured  for  him.  It 
was  five  o'clock  when  I  came  in,  and  they 
were  just  going  to  sit  down  to  table. 

"Amaury  had  already  gone,  in  order, 
no  doubt,  that  he  might  return  the  sooner, 
but  one  could  see  by  Madeleine's  beaming 
face,  which  was  radiant  with  happiness, 
that  he  had  only  just  that  moment  left 
her. 

"Dear  child!  she  says  she  has  never 
felt  better  in  all  her  life. 

"  Have  I  indeed  been  mistaken,  and  is 
this  love  destined  to  strengthen  her  feeble 
constitution,  which  I  had  so  greatly  feared 
it  might  crush?  Nature  has  its  depths, 
into  which  the  most  practised  eye  and  the 
deepest  learning  can  never  penetrate. 

"All  day  long  I  had  dwelt  on  the 
thought  of  the  happiness  which  I  had  in 
store  for  them;  I  was  like  a  child  over 
joyed  at  the  idea  of  surprising  someone 
whom  he  loves,  and  who  has  -the  secret  for 


ever  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  So,  to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  tell  Madeleine  all  about 
it,  I  left  her  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
went  out  into  the  garden.  She  had  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  and  as  I  walked  about, 
the  music  she  played  was  borne  faintly  to 
my  ears,  and  this  melody  coming  straight 
from  my  child's  soul,  entered  into  mine. 

"  This  continued  for  about  a  quarter-of- 
an-hour ;  I  found  pleasure  in  going  farther 
away  and  then  again  drawing  nearer  to 
these  entrancing  harmonies. 

"  On  reaching  the  extreme  end  of  the 
garden  the  music  was  almost  inaudible,  • 
though  notwithstanding  the  distance  the 
high  notes  still  faintly  reached  me ;  then 
when  I  drew  nearer  and  re-entered  the 
circle  of  harmony,  the  melody  rose  and 
fell  as  I  advanced  or  retreated. 

"  Night  was  gradually  coming  on,  en 
veloping  all  things  in  its  friendly  darkness. 

"  Suddenly  the  music  ceased.  I  smiled 
to  myself ;  Amaury  had  come. 

"  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the 
drawing-room,  but  took  a  different  path, 
a  more  lonely  one  which  ran  along  the 
wall. 

"  Here  I  came  across  Antoinette,  seated 
on  a  bench,  deep  in  thought.  For  the 
last  two  days  I  had  been  wishing  to  speak 
to  her  privately ;  so  thinking  this  a  favour 
able  opportunity,  I  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Dear  Antoinette  !  I  had  often  felt  that 
her  presence  would  somewhat  mar  the 
delightful  trio  to  which  I  had  so  looked 
forward,  that  the  warm  affection  of  so 
close  an  intimacy  did  not  allow  of  any 
witness,  whosoever  it  might  be,  and  that 
the  journey  would  be  all  the  more  enjoy 
able  if  Antoinette  were  not  of  the  party. 

"  Still,  I  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
dear  child  here  alone;  I  could  not  go 
away  comfortably  until  her  future  were 
assured,  until  she  also  was  surrounded 
by  the  same  affection  to  which  we  three, 
Madeleine,  Amaury  and  I,  owed  our  hap 
piness.  I  love  the  child  ;  moreover  I  loved 
my  sister  too  dearly  to  act  differently. 
Therefore,  just  as  I  had  arranged  every 
thing  for  Amaury  and  Madeleine,  so  I  had 
settled  matters  for  Antoinette. 

"  She  looked  up  on  seeing  me,  smiled 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  *  Well !  dear  uncle,'  she  said,  '  did  1 
not  foretell  that  in  their  happiness  you 
would  find  your  own  ?  Have  not  my 
words  come  true  ?  Are  you  not  happy  ? ' 

"  '  Yes  !  my  dear  child,'  I  replied,  '  but 
that  they  and  I  should  be  happy  is  not 
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all-sufficient ;  we  must  see  that  you  are 
happy  too  ? ' 

"  '  Well,  dear  uncle,  and  so  I  am  ;  what 
can  I  desire  more  ?  You  love  me  as  a 
father,  Madeleine  and  Amaury  as  a 
sister  ;  what  more  can  I  ask  ?  ' 

" '  Someone  who  will  give  you  a  hus 
band's  love,  dear  niece,  and  this  '  some 
one  '  I  have  found.' 

"  '  My  dear  uncle ! '  Antoinette  ex 
claimed,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  forbid 
any  further  discussion  on  the  subject. 

" '  Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say, 
Antoinette,  and  then  you  will  give  me 
your  answer.' 

" '  What  is  it,  uncle  ? ' 

"'You  know  Monsieur  Jules  Ray 
mond  ? ' 

"  '  The  young  solicitor  who  is  your  man 
of  business  ? ' 

"  '  Yes  !  what  do  /ou  think  of  him  ? ' 

" '  I  think  him  charming — as  a  solici 
tor,  dear  uncle.' 

"  '  Come,  do  not  jest,  Antoinette.  Do 
you  feel  any  repugnance  towards  this 
young  man  ? ' 

" '  Dear  uncle,  it  is  only  such  as  love 
who  can  experience  the  reverse  of  that 
passion  ;  and  as  I  love  no  one  in  particu 
lar,  to  me  all  men  are  equally  indifferent.' 

" ' Listen,  dear,  Monsieur  Jules  Ray 
mond  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  and 
if  you  are  indifferent  to  him,  he,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  indifferent  to  you.  Monsieur 
Jules  Raymond  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
future  is  assured,  because  it  lies  in  their 
own  hands.  And  he  asks  to  share  this 
future  with  you. — He  knows  that  you 
have  a  marriage  portion  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and ' 

"'My  dear  uncle!'  interrupted  An 
toinette,  '  you  are  in  this,  as  in  everything, 
so  generous  to  me,  that  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  with 
out  thanking  you  from  my  heart.  Mon 
sieur  Jules  Raymond  is,  I  know,  far 
superior  to  most  business  men,  and  I 
esteem  him  highly,  but  have  I  not  already 
told  you  that  my  sole  wish  is  to  remain 
with  you  ?  I  can  imagine  no  greater 
happiness,  and  unless  you  insist  upon  a 
different  future  for  me,  it  is  the  one  which 
I  should  choose.' 

"  I  tried  to  insist,  and  pointed  out  to 
her  how  very  advantageous  this  marriage 
would  be  ;  that  the  man  whom  I  wished  her 
to  marry  was  young,  rich,  and  greatly  re 
spected  ;  that  I  could  not  live  for  ever,  and 
when  I  was  gone,  what  would  become  of 


her,  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to 
love  and  protect  her  ? 

"  Antoinette  listened  with  an  air  of 
quiet  determination,  and  when  I  had 
finished,  she  said : 

"'Uncle,  dear!  as  my  dying  parents 
bequeathed  to  you  the  authority  which 
they  had  over  me,  I  therefore  owe  you 
the  same  implicit  obedience  which  I  gave 
to  my  father  and  mother. 

" '  I  am  ready  to  comply  with  your 
wishes;  but  do  not  try  to  convince  me, 
for  in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  if  I 
am  allowed  free  will,  I  shall  refuse  who 
ever  is  introduced  to  me  as  a  future 
husband,  be  he  a  millionaire  or  a  prince.' 

"  Her  voice  and  manner  were  so  deter 
mined  that  I  realized,  were  I  to  insist, 
I  should  be  commanding  rather  than 
persuading  her.  I  therefore  set  her  mind 
entirely  at  rest. 

"After  telling  her  that  she  would 
always  be  free  to  marry  whom  she  would, 
I  unfolded  to  her  all  the  plans  which  I 
was  going  to  impart  in  a  few  moments 
to  my  two  children.  I  told  her  that  she 
would  accompany  us  on  our  journey,  and 
that  instead  of  being  three  happy  mortals 
together,  we  should  be  four. 

"  But  she  shook  her  head  and  answered 
that,  although  thanking  me  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  she  would  not  form 
one  of  the  party. 

"  At  this  I  expostulated. 

"  '  Listen,  dear  uncle,'  she  said,  '  God, 
who  orders  all  things,  has  destined  happi 
ness  for  some,  sorrow  for  others.  My  lot 
is  loneliness.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I 
was  still  a  child,  I  lost  my  father  and 
mother.  Let  me  stay  on  here  alone  with 
Miss  Brown  ;  I  feel  that  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  a  long  journey,  and  the  continued 
change  of  scene  and  people  would  be 
irksome  to  me. 

" '  I  shall  await  your  return  to  Paris  ; 
and  will  only  leave  my  room  to  go  to 
church,  and  will  walk  about  the  garden 
in  the  evening.  Then  when  you  come 
home  again,  you  will  still  find  me  here, 
with  the  same  peace  at  my  heart,  the 
same  smile  on  my  lips  ;  but  all  this  I 
shall  lose,  dear  uncle,  if  you  try  to  shape 
my  life  into  other  forms  than  what  it  is 
destined  to  take.' 

"  I  no  longer  insisted ;  but  for  a  few 
moments  wondered  what  motive  could 
possibly  actuate  Antoinette,  although  in 
the  world,  to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and 
thus  to  turn  into  a  nun  a  young  girl,  hand- 
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some,  clever  and  full  of  fun,  and  possessed 
moreover  of  a  dowry  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs. 

"But  after  all  what  did  it  matter? 
why  should  I  worry  over  a  girl's  whims  ? 
why  waste  my  time  in  trying  to  comfort, 
pity,  or  cheer  Antoinette,  instead  of  going 
straight  back  to  the  drawing-room  ? 

"  And  God  only  knows  how  long  I 
should  have  remained  there,  if  Antoinette 
herself  had  not  taken  the  initiative,  and 
feeling  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  the 
questions  which  she  saw  hovering  on 
my  lips,  asked  permission  to  go  to  her 
own  room. 

" '  No !  dear  child,'  I  answered,  '  do  not 
trouble  to  move,  for  I  am  going  in  myself. 
I  only  wish  that  Madeleine  were  able  to 
sit  out  in  the  evening  air  as  you  can, 
without  risk  of  taking  cold.' 

" '  And,  uncle  dear,'  exclaimed  An 
toinette,  rising  as  she  spoke,  '  I  swear  to 
you  by  the  stars  shining  down  upon  us, 
by  the  soft  moonlight  which  surrounds  us, 
that  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  give 
Madeleine  the  perfect  health  which  I 
enjoy.  Were  it  not  far  better  that  I,  a 
poor  orphan,  should  be  threatened  by  the 
danger  which  menaces  her,  who  is  so  rich 
in  all  else,  especially  love.' " 

"  I  kissed  Antoinette  tenderly,  for  the 
dear  child  had  spoken  with  a  warmth  of 
feeling  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  her  words,  and  as  she  sank 
back  on  the  seat  I  took  my  way  towards 
the  house. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

S  I  put  my  foot  on  the  first  step 
_  leading  to  the  balcony,  Madeleine's 
voice,  as  soft  and  sweet  as  an  angel's, 
broke  in  on  my  sad  musings.  I  stood 
still  to  hear,  not  her  words,  but  merely 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  her  tones. 
A  few  words,  however,  travelled  from  my 
hearing  to  my  consciousness,  and  then  I 
was  no  longer  satisfied  with  hearing  her 
voice,  I  listened  to  what  she  was  saying. 

"  The  window  which  led  into  the  garden 
stood  open,  with  the  curtains  drawn 
across  it  to  shut  off  the  night  air;  and 
the  shadow  of  their  two  heads  close  to 
gether  was  silhouetted  on  the  curtains. 


"  They  were  talking  in  an  undertone.  I 
listened. 

"  I  listened,  dumb,  motionless,  stupefied, 
scarce  daring  to  breathe,  for  each  word 
they  said  fell  on  my  heart  with  an  icy 
chill. 

"  '  Madeleine,'  Amaury  was  saying, 
'  what  happiness  is  in  store  for  me ;  to 
see  you  every  day  and  always,  and  to 
watch  your  dear  face  grow  ever  more 
beautiful  under  the  blue  sky  of  Naples  or 
Sorrento.' 

" '  Yes,  Amaury  dear,'  Madeleine  re 
plied,  '  I  shall  be  able  to  say  \vith  Mig- 
non: 

"  '  How  fair    is  the  land  where  the   orange   trees 
bloom.' 

But  best  of  all  is  your  great  love,  the 
reflex  of  heaven  itself.' 

"  '  Oh,  dear ! '  said  Amaury,  with  a  sigh 
in  which  could  be  detected  a  faint  note  of 
impatience. 

"  '  Why  do  your  sigh,'  Madeleine  asked. 

" '  I  was  only  wondering  why  we  can 
never  know  unclouded  happiness.' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  '  I  mean  that  Italy  would  be  to  us  an 
Eldorado,  that  I  could  repeat  with  you 
and  Mignon : 

"  '  There,  there  is  the  land  of  love,—    • 

The  land  of  the  joy  of  life,' — 
if  it  were  not  for  one  thing  which  will 
spoil  our  life,  sadden  our  love.' 

"  '  And  what  is  that  ?  ' 

" « I  dare  not  tell  you,  Madeleine. 

"  '  Come,  you  must.' 

"  '  Well,  then  !  I  feel  that  for  us  to  be 
perfectly  happy  we  should  be  absolutely 
alone.  I  feel  that  love  is  such  a  tender 
and  holy  thing,  that  it  is  tarnished  and 
desecrated  by  the  presence  of  a  third  per 
son,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  that  to 
merge  completely  in  each  other,  to  be 
come,  in  fact,  one,  we  should  not  be 
three.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean,  Amaury  ? ' 

" '  Oh  !  you  must  see  what  I  mean.' 

"  '  Do  you  speak  in  this  way  because  my 
father  is  to  go  with  us  ?  But  reflect  one 
moment ;  how  very  ungrateful  we  should 
be  if  we  allowed  him  to  have  the  least 
suspicion  that  his  presence  was  a  bar  to 
our  complete  happiness.  My  father  1  we 
owe  all  our  happiness  to  him ;  besides,  he 
is  not  a  stranger,  not  a  third  person,  but  a 
third  part  of  our  two  selves.  For  he  loves 
us,  one  as  well  as  the  other,  Amaury,  and 
we  should  love  him  equally.' 

" 4  Oh,   very  well,'  Amaury  answered, 
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rather  coldly,  'as  you  and  I  feel  dif 
ferently  on  this  subject,  we  had  best  say 
no  more  about  it,  and  forget  that  I  ever 
mentioned  it.' 

" '  My  darling,'  Madeleine  said  quickly, 
'  have  I  wounded  you  ?  If  so,  forgive 
me !  Have  you  not  yet  discovered,  you 
stupid,  jealous  boy,  that  love  for  one's 
lover  and  love  for  one's  father  are  two 
very  different  things  ?  " 

"  '  Oh !  Good  Heavens !  yes,'  replied 
Amaury ; '  I  know  all  that :  but  a  father's 
love  is  not  jealous  and  exclusive  as  ours 
is,  the  difference  lies  in  your  being  used  to 
it ;  whereas  I  never  get  used  to  seeing 
you,  to  me  you  are  an  absolute  necessity. 
Did  not  the  Bible,  that  great  voice  of 
humanity,  proclaim  two  thousand  years 
ago: 

" ' Thou  shalt  leave  father  and  mother 
and  cleave  to  thy  husband.' 

"  I  longed  to  interrupt  them,  to  cry  out : 
1  But  the  Bible  says  also,  in  speaking  of 
Rachel : 

"'And  she  would  not  be  comforted 
because  her  children  were  not.' 

"  But  I  was  chained  to  the  spot,  without 
power  of  movement  or  speech ;  I  felt  a 
painful  satisfaction  in  hearing  my  child 
take  my  part,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  should  do  more  than  simply  defend 
me.  I  longed  to  hear  her  tell  her  lover 
that  I  was  as  necessary  to  her  as  she  to 
me ;  I  still  hoped  to  hear  her  say  this. 
"  She  continued : 

" '  Yes !  Amaury,  perhaps  you  are  right ; 
but  I  know  that  we  cannot  dispense  with 
my  father's  company  without  wounding 
him  terribly, — besides  if  at  times  his 
presence  is  a  restraint  upon  us,  at  others 
he  will  be  a  link  with  the  past." 

" '  My  dear  Madeleine,'  said  Amaury, 
'do  not  deceive  yourself;  do  you  think 
that  when  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  is  with  us, 
1  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you,  as  I  do  now, 
i  that  I  love  you  ?  When  we  stroll  through 
the  dim  orange  groves  of  which  we  were 
just  now  speaking,  or  along  the  shore  of 
that  clear,  sparkling  sea,  not  just  we  two, 
but  we  three,  if  he  walks  behind,  shall  I 
be  able  to  slip  my  arm  round  your  waist, 
and  steal  from  your  lips  the  kiss  they  even 
now  refuse  to  give  ?  Will  not  his  grave 
face  frighten 'away  our  gladness?  Is  he  of 
our  own  age,  that  he  can  understand  our 
foolish  ways?  You  will  see,  Madeleine, 
how  his  serious  face  will  throw  a  shadow 
over  all  our  gladness. 
'"If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  alone 


in  our  post-chaise,  how  at  times  we  would 
chatter,  at  others  keep  perfect  silence ! 
But  with  your  father,  we  shall  never  feel 
free;  we  shall  have  to  say  nothing,  when 
we  would  wish  to  talk,  and  talk  when  we 
would  wish  to  be  silent. 

" '  With  him,  we  shall  always  have  to 
keep  up  the  conversation,  and  for  ever  in 
the  same  tone  ;  with  him,  no  adventures, 
no  hazardous  expeditions,  no  piquant 
incognitos,  but  always  the  straight  road — 
the  law  of  order — the  proprieties  of  life. 
But,  Madeleine,  understand  me  well  ;  I 
am  most  grateful  to  your  father  ;  I  re 
spect — I  may  say — love  him  ;  but  need  a 
feeling  of  veneration  prompt  us  to  have  a 
companion  on  our  travels  ?  do  you  not 
think  it  very  uncomfortable  to  be  always 
under  surveillance  ? 

"'You,  my  dear  Madeleine,  in  your 
maiden  modesty,  and  with  your  affection 
for  your  father,  had  not  given  all  this  a 
thought,  but  I  see  by  your  pensive  air, 
that  you  do  think  of  it  now. 

"  '  Well !  the  longer  you  reflect  upon  it, 
the  more  will  you  be  convinced  that  I  am 
right,  and  that  when  three  people  travel 
together,  two,  at  any  rate,  feel  bored." 

"  I  listened  anxiously  for  Madeleine's 
reply — it  was  long  in  coming  ;  at  last, 
however,  she  said : 

" '  But,  Amaury,  even  supposing  that  I 
share  your  opinion,  tell  me  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Everything  is  arranged  for  the 
journey,  and  meanwhile,  my  father  has 
made  all  his  plans  to  accompany  us. 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  say  anything, 
now  that  it  is  too  late  ?  Besides,  poor 
dear  father,  who  would  dare  give  him  to 
understand  that  he  was  in  our  way  ? 
Would  you,  Amaury?  One  thing  is 
certain,  I  would  not.' 

"  '  Good  Heavens  !  I  know  all  this,'  said 
Amaury,  '  and  it  is  just  what  makes  me 
feel  so  desperate. 

" '  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  whose  intellect 
is  so  superior,  so  acute,  so  penetrating  as 
regards  the  physical  and  material  part  of 
our  organization,  should  be  equally  so  as 
regards  the  mind,  and  should  know  better 
than  to  allow  himself  that  cruel  habit  old 
people  often  have,  of  imposing  their 
society  on  young  folk. 

" '  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  you  in 
accusing  him,  but  really  are  not  some 
fathers  unpleasantly  blind  to  the  natural 
desires  of  their  children,  and  the  amuse 
ments  due  to  their  age  ?  They  seem  to 
expect  them  to  enjoy  the  same  pleasures 
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as  themselves,  and  to  forget  what  they 
were  in  their  own  youth.  Well !  this 
journey  which  might  have  been  so 
gloriously  happy  for  us,  will  be  spoiled  by 
this  fatal ' 

" '  Hush ! '  whispered  Madeleine,  placing 
a  finger  on  Amaury's  lips, '  hush  !  naughty 
boy,  you  must  not  talk  like  that.  Listen, 
dear,  I  cannot  be  angry  with  you  for 
being  so  exacting,  as  this  but  proves  your 
love,  but ' 

" '  But  I  seem  to  you  foolishly  exacting, 
is  it  not  so  ? '  Amaury  said,  with  a 
suspicion  of  ill-humour. 

"  '  No !  no  ! '  answered  Madeleine,  '  but 
let  us  speak  quite  low,  for  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you  seems  almost  wicked, 
and  I  dread  to  hear  myself  say  it.' 

"  And  Madeleine  accordingly  lowered 
her  voice.  '  No,  far  from  your  objections 
appearing  to  me  foolish,  well,  Amaury,  I 
also  share  them  ;  but  hitherto  I  have  not 
wished  to  own  it  to  myself,  much  less  to 
you. 

"  '  But  what  would  you  have,  Amaury, 
dear  ?  I  promise  to  be  so  good  to  you,  to 
repeat  to  you  so  often  how  great  is  my 
love,  that  you  in  turn,  will  feel  bound  to 
do  something  to  please  me,  and  you  must 
resign  yourself  to  the  inevitable  as  I 
do.' 

"  On  hearing  these  words,  I  felt  that  I 
could  bear  no  more ;  they  pierced  me  to 
the  heart. 

"  How  blind,  how  selfish  I  had  been ;  I 
had  readily  seen  that  Antoinette  would  be 
in  my  way,  yet  had  not  realized  that  I 
would  be  in  theirs.  However,  the  re-action 
was  quick  and  sure. 

"  A  sadder  but  a  wiser  man,  I  stepped 
on  to  the  balcony  and  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  noise  my  boots  made  on  the 
steps  giving  warning  of  my  approach. 

"  As  I  entered  the  room  they  both  rose ; 
I  kissed  Madeleine  and  shook  hands 
with  Amaury ;  then  said  : 

" '  I  have  bad  news  for  you,  my  dear 
children.'  I  noticed  that  they  both 
started,  although  my  tone  must  have  led 
them  to  understand  that  the  misfortune 
did  not  immediately  concern  themselves. 

" '  I  find  that  I  must  give  up  all  idea  of 
being  with  you  on  your  travels.  You  will 
have  to  go  without  me,  as  the  King  will 
on  no  account  grant  me  leave  of  absence. 
His  Majesty  is  good  enough  to  say  that  I 
am  of  use  to  him, — a  necessity  even,  and 
has  desired  me  to  remain  here. 

"  '  So  what  can  I  do  ?     When  a  King 


expresses  a  desire,  it  is  practically  a  com 
mand.' 

"  '  Oh,  father !  how  unfortunate  ! "  said 
Madeleine ;  "  you  are  willing  to  do  more 
for  the  King  than  for  your  own  child.' 

"  'At  all  events,  dear  guardian," Amaury 
replied,  unable  under  his  apparent  regret, 
to  conceal  his  real  delight,  '  although 
absent  in  body,  you  will  yet  be  always 
with  us  in  our  thoughts.' 

"  They  were  going  to  enlarge  on  the 
subject,  but  I  at  once  changed  the  con 
versation,  or  rather,  turned  it  into  a 
different  channel,  for  their  innocent 
hypocrisy  hurt  me  horribly. 

"  I  told  Amaury  all  my  wishes  ;  of  the 
mission  which  I  had  procured  for  him, 
and  the  hope  I  had  entertained  of  making 
this  pleasure  tour  one  which  would  prove 
of  use  to  him  in  his  diplomatic  career. 

"  He  appeared  very  grateful  for  what  I 
had  done ;  but  just  then  the  dear  boy  was 
absorbed  by  one  thought  alone, — his  great 
love. 

"  When  he  left,  Madeleine  accompanied 
him  out  of  the  room. 

"  As  chance  would  have  it,  I  was  at  that 
moment  behind  the  door,  having  walked 
over  to  fetch  a  book  from  one  of  the  small 
tables.  Madeleine  did  not  see  me. 

"  '  Really,  Amaury,'  she  said,  '  does  it 
not  seem  as  if  circumstances  had  guessed 
our  wishes,  and  complied  with  them? 
What  say  you  ? ' 

"  '  I  think,'  Amaury  replied, '  that  evi 
dently  we  had  left  ambition  out  of  our 
calculations,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
slander  the  said  quality  of  ambition.  Does 
it  not  seem  at  times  as  if  some  faults 
yield  better  results  than  many  virtues  ? ' 

"  So  my  daughter  will  believe  that 
ambition  is  my  reason  for  staying  behind. 
Well,  so  be  it  ;  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well." 


CHAPTER  XV 

"P7ROM  this  time  forward  the  young 
people  were  perfectly  happy,  and  dur 
ing  the  next  few  days  everyone  appeared 
smiling  and  gay  ;  but  the  minds  of  two 
out  of  the  four  persons  concerned  were  full 
of  anxious  thoughts  which,  when  they 
were  alone,  found  expression  on  their  faces. 
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Although  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  out 
wardly  cheerful,  he  was  none  the  less 
very  anxious  about  Madeleine's  state  of 
health,  and  whenever  he  could  spare  a 
few  moments  to  be  with  her,  he  watched 
her  most  carefully. 

To  all  appearances,  Madeleine  seemed 
stronger  and  brighter  since  the  date  of 
her  marriage  with  Amaury  had  been  fixed, 
but  her  father,  as  a  medical  man,  noticed 
in  her  appearance  unmistakable  symp 
toms  of  physical  and  mental  disease. 

The  colour  had  returned  to  her  usually 
pale  cheeks,  but  this  hectic  flush,  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  sign  of 
perfect  health,  was  rather  too  pronounced, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  her  face  deadly 
pale,  so  that  the  tracery  of  blueish  veins, 
scarcely  perceptible  in  others,  was  plainly 
visible  beneath  the  girl's  clear  trans 
parent  skin. 

By  everyone  but  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
the  brilliancy  of  his  daughter's  looks  was 
attributed  to  youth  and  love,  but  to  his 
experienced  eye  these  were  but  indications 
of  latent  fever. 

Throughout  the  day  Madeleine  was 
strong  and  well,  skipping  happily  about 
the  house  or  running  in  and  out  of  the 
garden  like  a  wild  thing. 

But  in  the  morning,  before  Amaury 
had  arrived,  or  after  he  had  left  in  the 
evening,  all  this  youthful  energy,  which 
the  advent  of  her  lover  alone  seemed  to 
rouse,  died  out  in  the  young  girl,  and  her 
feeble  frame,  like  a  reed  borne  down  by 
its  own  weight,  needed  assistance  not 
merely  to  walk,  but  even  to  rest. 

Besides,  she  who  was  usually  so  sweet- 
tempered  and  thoughtful  for  others,  had, 
during  the  last  week  or  so,  sadly  altered. 
True,  this  was  only  with  regard  to  one 
person.  When,  two  years  ago,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  had  brought  Antoinette  to  his 
house  to  be  a  companion  to  Madeleine, 
she  had  welcomed  her  as  a  sister,  but 
although  Antoinette  had  never  been 
different  to  Madeleine,  Monsieur  d'Av- 
rigny's  watchful  eye  had  perceived  that 
Madeleine  had  greatly  changed  towards 
Antoinette. 

Whenever  the  young  brunette  came 
into  the  room,  with  her  brilliant  colouring, 
hair  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  eyes  full 
of  life,  and  her  whole  appearance  betoken 
ing  youth  and  health,  at  once  a  feeling  of 
pain,  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
one  of  envy  in  anyone  less  angelic  than 
Madeleine,  took  possession  of  her,  all 


unknown  to  herself,  and  perverted  in  her 
mind  all  her  friend's  doings. 

If  Antoinette  remained  in  her  room, 
and  Amaury  asked  about  her,  his  friendly 
inquiry  was  met  by  a  few  stinging  words. 

If  Antoinette  were  present,  and  Amaury 
allowed  his  eyes  for  one  moment  to  rest 
on  her,  Madeleine,  in  a  fret,  hurried  her 
lover  off  to  the  garden. 

If  Antoinette  were  in  the  garden,  and 
Amaury,  without  even  knowing  that 
Antoinette  were  there,  suggested  to  Made 
leine  that  they  should  go  into  it,  she  would 
at  once  invent  some  plausible  excuse  for 
remaining  in  the  drawing-room, — either 
the  sun  was  too  hot,  or  the  air  too  chilly. 

In  fact,  Madeleine,  usually  so  charming 
and  pleasant  to  everyone,  behaved  towards 
her  cousin  with  all  the  waywardness 
which  a  spoilt  child  shows  towards 
another  whom  she  dislikes,  and  thinks 
in  her  way. 

It  is  true  that  Antoinette  appeared  quite 
unconscious  of  all  these  petty  slights,  and 
seemed  to  think  her  cousin's  behaviour 
perfectly  natural,  although  at  any  other 
time  both  her  feelings  and  her  pride 
would  have  been  greatly  hurt  by  Made 
leine's  unkindness.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  Antoinette  who  made  excuses  for 
Madeleine's  imaginary  wrongs.  Antoi 
nette,  who  was  in  reality  the  injured  one, 
seemed  to  plead  for  pardon ;  it  was 
Antoinette  who,  if  Amaury  had  not  yet 
arrived,  or  if  he  had  just  left,  would  draw 
near  to  Madeleine,  who,  appearing  only 
then  to  realize  how  unkind  she  had  been, 
and  how  greatly  she  had  wronged  her, 
would  press  her  hand,  and  sometimes  even 
throw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  almost 
ready  to  cry. 

Was  there,  then,  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  these  two  young  girls,  a  voice  which, 
unheard  by  others,  spoke  to  each  of 
them  alone  ? 

Often  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  tried 
to  explain  away  Madeleine's  unkindness, 
but  directly  he  began  to  speak,  Antoinette 
would  smilingly  place  her  finger  on  his 
lips  and  impose  silence. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  ball  was  ap 
proaching  ;  on  the  evening  before,  both 
girls  had  a  long  discussion  about  their 
gowns,  and  greatly  to  Amaury's  surprise, 
Madeleine  seemed  to  take  more  interest 
in  her  cousin's  dress  than  in  her  own. 

At  first  Antoinette  had  suggested  that 
Madeleine  and  she  should  dress  alike,  as 
they  usually  did,  and  wear  white  net  over 
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satin.  But  Madeleine  protested  that  An 
toinette  looked  best  in  pink,  and  the  other 
agreed  with  her  at  once,  and  said  that  she 
would  certainly  wear  pink ;  after  that 
nothing  further  was  said  on  the  matter, 
and  everything  seemed  settled. 

The  day  following  this  conversation 
Amaury  and  Madeleine  spent  together, 
and  on  that  same  evening  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  intended  to  announce  to  his 
friends  the  betrothal  of  his  two  chil 
dren. 

But  Amaury,  who  knew  how  unaffected 
his  betrothed  usually  was,  could  not 
account  for  the  unusual  state  of  agitation 
into  which  Madeleine  now  rhrew  herself 
over  the  slightest  thing,  and  he  particu 
larly  noticed  how  excited  she  was  about 
her  dress  for  the  coming  evening's  festivi 
ties.  What  could  be  the  matter  with 
her  ?  Did  she  not  know  that  in  his  eyes 
she  was  invariably  the  most  beautiful  of 
all. 

Amaury  left  Madeleine  at  about  five 
o'clock,  and  was  at  the  house  again  by 
seven.  He  wanted  to  have  her  to  himself 
at  least  for  one  hour  before  the  other 
guests  arrived,  that  they  might  be  quite 
alone  and  he  might  feast  his  eyes  on  her 
beauty,  and  whisper  in  her  ear  without 
fear  of  what  the  world  might  say. 

When  Amaury  came  in  Madeleine's 
toilette  was  complete,  and  there  only 
remained  to  fasten  in  her  hair  a  wreath 
of  white  camellias,  which  was  lying  on 
a  table  near  by.  But  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  appearance.  Her  extreme  pallor 
alarmed  Amaury ;  the  day  had  been  full 
of  petty  annoyances,  which  had  used  up 
her  strength,  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong 
effort  of  will,  and  much  wear  and  tear  of 
nervous  energy,  that  she  was  able  to  com 
pose  herself  at  all. 

Instead  of  greeting  Amaury  with  her 
usual  bright  smile,  a  movement  of  im 
patience  escaped  her  on  perceiving  him; 
like  himself,  she  was  struck  by  her  own 
excessive  pallor,  and  said  with  a  bitter 
smile : 

"You  think  me  very  pale  to-night,  do 
you  not,  Amaury?  but  some  days  every 
thing  seems  to  go  wrong,  and  it  is  so 
to-night.  My  hair  is  unbecomingly 
dressed,  my  gown  a  failure,  and  alto 
gether  I  look  horrid." 

The  unfortunate  dressmaker  was  in 
the  room,  and  protested  it  was  not  so. 

"  You  look  horrid  ?  "  said  Amaury, 
"why,  Madeleine,  it  is  quite  the  re 


verse,  your  coiffure  suits  you  admirably, 
your  dress  is  most  becoming,  you  are 
beautiful  and  graceful  as  ever." 

"Then,"  said  Madeleine,  "evidently 
the  fault  is  not  in  my  dressmaker,  nor 
my  hairdresser,  but  in  myself;  it  is  I 
who  suit  neither  the  arrangement  of  my 
hair,  nor  my  dress.  My  dear  Amaury, 
why  have  you  the  bad  taste  to  love 
me?" 

Amaury  drew  near  to  kiss  her  hand, 
but  although  Madeleine  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  looking-glass,  she  pre 
tended  not  to  see  him,  and  turning  to  the 
dressmaker,  pointed  out  an  almost  imper 
ceptible  crease  in  her  bodice. 

"Just  look  at  that  crease,  Mademoiselle ; 
you  really  must  alter  it,  or  I  warn  you 
that  I  shall  throw  this  dress  aside,  and 
wear  the  first  that  comes  to  hand." 

"  But  really,  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
poor  woman,  "  it  is  a  mere  nothing,  and  if 
you  wish,  I  can  alter  it  in  a  moment ;  but 
if  so,  you  must  take  off  the  bodice." 

"  Do  you  hear,  Amaury,  you  must  leave 
us ;  I  must  certainly  have  this  disfiguring 
crease  removed." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  go,  Madeleine  ? 
Well !  then,  I  will ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
accused  of  a  crime  against  beauty." 

And  Amaury  passed  into  the  adjoining 
room,  whilst  Madeleine  seemed  so  taken 
up  with  the  fit  of  her  gown,  that  she  made 
no  attempt  to  detain  him. 

As  the  necessary  alteration  would  take 
but  a  few  moments,  Amaury  went  into 
the  room  adjoining  Madeleine's  dressing- 
room,  and,  to  wile  away  the  time,  he  took 
up  a  magazine  which  was  lying  on  a 
table. 

But  though  following  the  lines  with  his 
eyes,  the  words  conveyed  no  meaning  to 
Amaury's  mind,  for,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  listened  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
next  room,  from  which  only  a  door  separ 
ated  him.     Not  a  word  of  the  reproaches  l 
which  Madeleine  continued  to  heap  OE 
her  dressmaker    therefore   escaped   him, 
he  heard  everything,  even  to  the  impatient 
tap  of  her  small  foot  on  the  oak  flooring 
Just  then  the  door  opposite  the  dressing 
room   opened   and   Antoinette   appeared 
She  had  followed  Madeleine's  advice,  anc 
was   attired   in   a  simple  gown  of  pinl 
crepe  de  chine,  but  wore  neither  flowers 
jewels,  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind ;  it  wa 
impossible  to  be  more  simply  dressed  thai 
she  was,  and  yet  she  looked  charming. 

"  Oh  !    are   you   there  ?  "   she    said  t( 
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Amaury,  "  I  did  not  know  it,"  and  she 
turned  away. 

"Why  are  you  going  away?  at  least, 
allow  me  to  compliment  you ;  truly, 
Antoinette,  you  look  your  very  best  this 
evening." 

"  Hush !  Amaury,"  said  the  young  girl, 
putting  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  lowering 
her  voice,  "do  not  say  anything  about 
that." 

"  Who  is  with  you,  Amaury  ?  "  and,  as 
she  spoke,  Madeleine  opened  the  door, 
wrapped  in  a  large  cashmere  shawl,  and 
she  looked  at  poor  Antoinette  from  head 
to  foot,  who  hastily  turned  away. 

"  As  you  see,  dear,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  I  am  with  Antoinette,  and  was 
just  complimenting  her  on  her  appear 
ance." 

"  Probably  you  were  as  sincere  in  what 
you  said  to  her  as  in  what  you  said  to 
me ;  it  would  be  much  better,  Antoinette, 
if  you  came  and  helped  me,  instead  of 
listening  to  this  idle  flatterer." 

"I  have  but  just  entered  the  room, 
Madeleine,"  the  young  girl  said,  "  and  had 
I  known  you  wanted  me,  I  should  have 
come  to  you  sooner." 

"Who  made  that  dress  for  you?" 
Madeleine  asked. 

"I  made  it  myself;  you  know  I  never 
trust  anyone  to  do  that  for  me." 

"  You  are  wise,  for  no  dressmaker  could 
turn  you  out  a  gown  equal  to  that." 

"  I  offered  to  make  yours  too,  Madeleine, 
but  you  refused." 

"  And  who  helped  you  to  dress  ?  " 

"  No  one." 

"  Who  dressed  your  hair  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  did ;  you  can  see  I 
have  dressed  it  just  as  usual." 

"  You  are  right,"  Madeleine  said,  with 
an  envious  smile,  "you  need  nothing  to 
;  enhance  your  beauty." 

Antoinette  went  up  to  her  cousin,  and 
whispered  so  low  that  Amaury  could  not 
hear  what  she  said,  "  Madeleine,  if  you 
'have  any  reason  for  wishing  me  not  to 
appear  at  this  dance,  say  but  the  word, 
and  I  will  remain  in  my  room." 

"  Why  should   I   deprive  you  of  this 
•j  'pleasure  ? "  Madeleine  answered  aloud. 

"  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  cousin,  this 
;;  dance  is  no  pleasure  to  me." 

"I   should   have  thought,"   Madeleine 

said  pettishly,  "  that  whatever  is  a  pleasure 

-  to  me,  would  also  be  one  to  my  friend 

:1  Antoinette." 

:)'     "Is  the  splendour  of  a  ball,  with  its 


glitter  of  lights  and  sound  of  music, 
necessary  to  make  'me  share  your  happi 
ness,  Madeleine  ?  No !  alone  in  my  room, 
my  prayers  for  you  are  as  sincere  as  in 
the  gay  and  crowded  throng ;  but  this 
evening  I  feel  ill." 

"You  ill?"  Madeleine  cried,  "with 
your  bright  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks ;  and 
what  of  me,  then,  with  my  pale  face  and 
heavy  eyes  ? " 

"  Will  you  kindly  come,  Mademoiselle," 
said  the  dressmaker,  "  your  gown  is 
ready." 

"You  told  me  I  could  help  you," 
Antoinette  timidly  said,  "  what  can  I  do?" 

"  Oh !  do  as  you  like,"  Madeleine  re 
plied,  "  I  have  no  orders  to  give  you ; 
come  with  me  if  you  like,  or  stay  with 
Amaury,  if  you  prefer  it." 

And  she  walked  back  into  her  dressing- 
room  in  such  evident  ill-humour  that  it 
could  not  escape  even  Amaury's  notice. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

"  T  T  ERE  I  am,"  said  Antoinette,  fol 
lowing  her  cousin  into  her  boudoir, 
ana  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

"  But  what  ails  her  to-day  ?  "  Amaury 
murmured,  still  looking  at  the  closed 
door. 

And  from  behind  a  voice  answered  the 
young  man's  question — "  She  is  ill ;  all 
these  different  emotions  drive  her  into  a 
fever,  and  this  fever  is  killing  her." 

"  Ah  !  is  that  you,  father  ?  "  said 
Amaury,  recognising  Monsieur  d'Avrig- 
ny's  voice ;  the  latter  had  watched  this 
little  scene  from  behind  the  portiere. 

"  Believe  me,  I  had  no  intention  of 
implying  any  blame  to  Madeleine,  but 
was  only  questioning  myself ;  I  was  only 
afraid  I  had  annoyed  her  in  some  way." 

"  No  !  be  consoled,  Amaury  ;  you  are 
no  more  to  blame  than  Antoinette ;  the 
fault  lies  in  your  being  loved  too  well." 

"  I  am  thankful,  dear  father,  that  you 
are  able  to  reassure  me  on  this  point," 
said  Amaury. 

"Now,"  Monsieur  d'Avrlgny  continued, 
"  promise  me  one  thing ;  do  not  tempt 
her  to  dance,  above  all  she  must  not 
waltz ;  apart  from  the  square  dances,  in 
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which  you  must  join,  sit  out  with  her  and 
speak  of  your  future  life  together." 

"  Oh  yes  !  you  may  trust  me  to  do  so." 

Just  then  Madeleine's  voice  was  heard 
saying  impatiently :  "  Oh  !  good  Heavens! 
Madame  Leroux,  how  clumsy  you  are 
to-day  ;  let  Antoinette  take  your  place  and 
get  it  over." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  she 
cried  :  "  Well !  Antoinette,  what  are  you 
doing  ?  " 

And  the  exclamation  was  accompanied 
by  a  sound  as  of  material  being  torn. 

"  Oh !  it  is  nothing,"  Antoinette  said 
with  a  laugh,  "  only  a  pin  scratching 
against  the  satin,  that  is  all.  Never  fear, 
—you  will  still  be  belle  of  the  ball." 

"  Belle  of  the  ball !  oh  yes !  Antoinette, 
it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  make  fun  at  my 
expense." 

"  The  honour  of  being  belle  of  the  ball 
will  fall  to  her  who  is  most  becomingly 
dressed,  not  to  me,  whom  nothing  seems 
to  suit." 

"  My  dear  Madeleine !  what  are  you 
saying  ?  "  Antoinette  said  reproachfully. 

"  I  say  that  it  will  be  time  enough 
when  in  the  ball-room  to  crow  over  me  as 
you  are  doing,  and  crush  me  with  your 
conquests  and  coquettish  ways,  without 
following  me  into  my  own  room.  It  is 
ungenerous  of  you  to  pursue  me  here  and 
flaunt  your  anticipated  conquest  in  my 
face." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  ? "  said  An 
toinette  with  tears  in  her  voice. 

Madeleine  said  nothing  ;  this  was  the 
most  cruel  thing  of  all,  and  Antoinette 
left  the  room,  sobbing  bitterly. 

Monsieur  d  Avrigny  stopped  her,  whilst 
Amaury,  amazed  at  the  scene,  remained 
motionless  in  his  chair. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  child,  my  poor 
Antoinette." 

"  Oh !  father  dear,  I  am  so  unhappy," 
the  poor  girl  murmured. 

"  That  is  not  what  you  would  mean  to 
say,  or  what  you  ought  to  say,"  replied 
Monsieur  d' Avrigny,  "you  should  say 
that  Madeleine  is  most  unjust,  but  she  is 
not  responsible  for  what  she  says  ;  the 
poor  child  is  in  a  high  fever.  You  must 
rather  pity  than  blame  her  ;  with  return 
ing  health  she  will  be  more  reasonable, 
she  will  be  sorry  for  her  anger  and  ask 
your  forgiveness." 

Madeleine  heard  two  voices  whispering 
together,  and  probably  thought  that  An 
toinette  and  Amaury  were  talking  of  her. 


Therefore,  pushing  open  the  door,  which 
Antoinette  had  forgotten  to  close  behind 
tier,  she  said  impatiently :  "  Amaury  !  " 

As  Amaury  rose  to  obey  her  summons, 
she  saw  that  he  was  alone,  whilst  An 
toinette  and  her  father  were  talking  to 
gether  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room ;  so 
the  two  voices  she  had  heard  must  have 
been  those  of  Monsieur  d' Avrigny  and  his 
niece. 

She  flushed  hotly,  whilst  Amaury, 
taking  her  hand,  led  her  back  to  her 
boudoir. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  my  darling," 
Amaury  said,  failing  entirely  to  conceal 
the  real  anxiety  which  he  felt,  "  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  I  can  no  longer 
recognise  in  you  my  sweet  Madeleine." 

At  these  words  from  him,  all  her  anger 
melted  away  ;  she  threw  herself  into  an 
armchair  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  Oh  yes !  "  she  said,  "  how  wicked  I 
am  !  I  know  you  are  thinking  so,  but  you 
don't  like  to  tell  me.  Yes!  I  have  cut 
dear  Antoinette  to  the  heart,  and  I  make 
you  all,  the  very  people  I  love  best, 
suffer.  Why  is  it  I  can  see  no  good  in 
anything,  not  even  in  inanimate  objects  ? 
everything  hurts  me  ;  everything  gives 
me  pain  ;  the  furniture  which  I  jostle 
against,  the  air  which  I  breathe,  the  words 
which  are  said  to  me  ;  things  to  which  I 
am  indifferent  as  well  as  those  which  I 
care  for  most.  When  everything  goes 
well,  and  happiness  seems  almost  within 
my  grasp,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  bitter 
ness,  which  wells  up  in  me  and  spends 
itself  on  my  surroundings  ?  Why  are  my 
irritated  nerves  at  war  with  all  things, 
daylight  and  darkness,  silence  and  noise  ? 
Sometimes  I  get  fits  of  deep  depression, 
at  others  I  fly  into  a  passion  without 
cause  or  reason.  If  I  were  ill  or  unhappy, 
I  might  understand  myself,  but  we  two 
are  happy,  are  we  not,  Amaury  dear  ? 
Oh !  comfort  me,  repeat  to  me  that  we 
really  are  happy." 

"  Yes !  my  own  darling ;  of  course  we 
are  happy.  And  why  should  we  not  be 
happy  ?  I  love  you,  and  am  beloved  by 
you ;  in  one  short  month  we  shall  belong 
to  each  other,  be  united  for  ever.  What 
more  can  any  mortals  ask  of  God  than 
the  power  to  arrange  their  lives  according 
to  their  own  heart's  desire  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  "  I  know  that  your 
great  love  will  make  excuses  for  all  my 
shortcomings;  but  what  about  my  p 
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Antoinette,  to  whom  I  have  been  so 
cruel ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  for  her,  dear ;  she  for 
gives  you  as  readily  as  I  do.  Why !  do 
not  moments  of  loneliness  and  sadness 
come  to  every  one  of  us  at  times  ?  There 
fore,  I  do  beseech  you  not  to  worry  about 
it  at  all.  Rain,  a  thunder-storm,  a  passing 
cloud,  all  these  things  cause  us  to  ex 
perience  a  certain  uneasiness  for  which 
we  cannot  account ;  and  I  truly  believe 
these  are  the  real  causes  of  our  variable 
tempers." 

"  Come  here,  my  dear  guardian," 
Amaury  continued,  on  seeing  Madeleine's 
father,  "  and  try  to  help  me  convince  this 
dear  child  that  we  know  her  natural 
goodness  too  well  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  wounded  by  a  passing  whim  or  a 
moment's  ill-temper." 

Without  making  any  reply,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  approached  Madeleine  anxious 
ly,  looked  at  her  attentively  and  felt  her 
pulse. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  during 
which  his  whole  attention  was  concen 
trated  on  the  examination  he  was  making, 
he  looked  up  and  said : 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  make  a  sacrifice.  Listen,  Madeleine," 
he  went  on,  drawing  her  close  to  him, 
"you  must  promise  to  grant  your  old 
father's  request." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  father,"  Madeleine 
cried,  "  you  alarm  me." 

Amaury  turned  pale,  because  he  could 
see  from  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  beseeching 
tone,  how  very  real  was  his  anxiety. 

There  was  another  silence,  and  although 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  tried  hard  to  conceal 
his  feelings,  his  brow  grew  more  and  more 
gloomy. 

"Tell  me,  father,"  and  Madeleine 
trembled  as  she  spoke,  "what  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  ?  Am  I  worse  than  I 
thought  ? " 

"  My  darling  child,"  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  replied,  ignoring  Madeleine's 

Siestion,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  to 
rego  the  pleasure  of  appearing  at  the  ball 
to-night,  although  that  would  be  wisest 
and  best ;  but  were  I  to  ask  this,  you 
would  think  me  over-exacting.  I  do 
however,  implore  you,  Madeleine,  not  to 
dance,  particularly  not  to  waltz.  With 
out  being  actually  ill,  you  are  in  too 
nervous  and  excited  a  state  for  me  to  per 
mit  you  to  indulge  in  any  exercise  which 
might  still  further  excite  you." 


"  Oh  !  but,  father,  you  ask  of  me  a  very 
hard  thing,"  Madeleine  exclaimed  pet 
tishly. 

"  I  shall  neither  dance  nor  waltz," 
Amaury  whispered  to  her. 

Amaury  said  truly  that  Madeleine,  al 
though  at  times  unlike  herself  through 
feverish  excitement,  was  in  reality  good 
at  heart. 

The  unselfishness  shown  by  all  who 
loved  her  deeply  touched  the  girl. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  her  eyes  dim 
with  unshed  tears  of  tenderness  and 
regret,  whilst  a  sweet  smile  appeared  and 
died  away  again  on  her  lips.  "Well,  I 
resign  myself,  and  will  comply  with 
your  request,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to 
make  amends  for  my  recent  unkindness, 
and  prove  to  you  all  that  I  am  not  al 
ways  capricious  and  selfish.  Dear  father, 
I  promise  neither  to  dance  nor  waltz  this 
evening." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  gave  a  sigh  ot 
relief. 

"  And,"  continued  Madeleine,  "  as 
above  all  things  we  must  respect  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  yield  to  the  proprieties, 
I  give  you  permission,  Monsieur  Amaury, 
to  dance — even  to  waltz — with  anyone 
you  like.  But  you  must  not  do  so  too 
often;  then  I  hope  you  will  sometimes 
consent  to  be  my  carpet  knight,  and 
share  with  me  the  rdle  of  inactivity  to 
which  fatherly  anxiety  and  professional 
solicitude  condemn  me." 

"  My  darling  Madeleine,  thank  you  a 
thousand  times,"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
cried. 

"  You  are  adorable,  and  I  love  you  bet 
ter  than  my  life,"  Amaury  whispered  to 
her. 

A  footman  entered,  and  announced  that 
the  guests  were  beginning  to  arrive.  It 
was  therefore  time  to  go  down  to  the 
reception  rooms;  but  first  Madeleine 
asked  to  see  Antoinette.  She  had  scarcely 
expressed  the  wish  before  the  curtain  was 
gently  drawn  aside,  and  Antoinette  her 
self  appeared,  smiling  brightly,  although 
her  eyes  were  still  red  with  weeping. 

"Ah!  my  dear,  long-suffering  sister," 
Madeleine  said,  and  she  advanced  towards 
her  cousin,  "  if  you  only  knew — 

But  Antoinette  would  not  allow  her  to 
finish  her  sentence ;  she  threw  her  arms 
round  her  cousin's  neck,  and  interrupted 
by  a  kiss  each  word  which  she  attempted 
to  say. 

Thus  they  were  soon  reconciled  to  each 
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other,  and  the  two  girls  came  into  the 
ball-room  arm  in  arm;  Madeleine  still 
pale  and  subdued,  Antoinette  already  full 
of  animation  and  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A  T  first  all  went  well. 
J~\_  In  spite  of  what  Madeleine  had  said, 
and  notwithstanding  her  evident  dejection 
and  extreme  pallor,  she  was  so  perfectly 
beautiful  and  distinguished  looking  that  she 
remained  indisputably  the  belle  of  the  ball. 
Antoinette,  with  her  exuberance  of  high 
spirits  and  health,  was  the  only  one  who 
might  perhaps  have  shared  that  honour 
with  her. 

Moreover,  directly  the  music  struck  up, 
Madeleine  thrilled  with  the  excitement 
which  a  spirited  and  well-conducted  band 
invariably  produces.  Her  colour  and  her 
smile  came  back  to  her  face,  and  she  who 
was  so  weak  but  ten  minutes  earlier, 
seemed  to  regain  strength  as  if  by  magic. 

But  one  thing  more  than  aught  else 
was  flooding  Madeleine's  heart  with  un 
speakable  joy.  As  each  guest  of  any 
importance  was  announced,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  introduced  Amaury  to  them  as 
his  future  son-in-law,  and  all  who  heard 
the  news,  looking  first  at  Madeleine,  then 
at  Amaury,  seemed  to  think  that  he  was 
indeed  lucky  in  being  the  chosen  husband 
of  such  a  charming  girl. 

Amaury  kept  his  promise  to  Madeleine. 
He  danced  a  few  square  dances  at  long 
intervals  with  two  or  three  different  part 
ners,  whom  courtesy  required  that  he 
should  ask.  But  during  these  intervals 
he  was  constantly  at  Madeleine's  side, 
and  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand  and 
the  evident  happiness  in  her  face,  thanked 
him  more  eloquently  than  any  words. 

Now  and  again  Antoinette  too  would 
come  up  to  her  cousin,  like  a  subject  pay 
ing  homage  to  her  queen,  and,  after  in 
quiring  how  she  was  feeling,  would  joke 
with  her  over  the  dowdily-dressed  women 
who  figured  at  this  ball  as  at  every 
other,  and  who  form  a  constant  topic  of 
conversation  to  those  dancers  who  would 
otherwise  have  nothing  to  say  to  each 
other.  After  one  of  these  flying  visits 


from  Antoinette,  Amaury,  who  was  stand 
ing  beside  Madeleine,  said : 

"  Now,  my  unselfish  little  girl,  as  I 
know  you  wish  to  make  full  amends,  had 
I  not  better  ask  Antoinette  to  dance  ?  " 

"  Antoinette  ?  why,  of  course,"  said 
Madeleine.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
not  thought  of  it,  but  you  are  right ;  else 
she  would  be  vexed  with  me." 

"  What !  vexed  with  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !  she  would  think  it  was  I 
who  had  prevented  your  asking  her  to 
dance." 

"  What  an  absurd  idea  !  "  Amaury  ex 
claimed.  "  I  cannot  think  your  cousin 
would  be  so  foolish." 

"  After  all,  neither  do  I,"  Madeleine 
replied,  forcing  a  laugh.  "  Of  course  it 
would  be  too  absurd  on  her  part ;  how 
ever,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  I  am  glad  you  have  thought  of 
asking  her.  Do  not  therefore  delay  any 
longer,  for  already  the  men  are  crowding 
round  her." 

Amaury,  not  noticing  the  slightly  bitter 
accent  in  her  voice,  took  her  at  her  word, 
and  went  at  once  towards  Antoinette,  thus 
adding  one  more  to  her  train  of  followers ; 
then,  after  a  fairly  long  chat  with  her,  he 
returned  to  Madeleine,  who  had  been 
watching  him  the  whole  time. 

"  Well !  "  she  said,  trying  to  speak  as 
naturally  as  she  could,  "  which  quadrille 
is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"My  darling,"  Amaury  answered,  "if 
you  are  queen  of  the  ball,  Antoinette  is 
vice-queen.  Evidently  I  came  upon  the 
scene  too  late,  for  she  was  surrounded  by 
would-be  partners,  and  had  her  pro 
gramme  full  to  overflowing." 

"  Then  she  could  not  give  you  a 
dance  ?  "  Madeleine  said  quickly. 

"  Yes,  she  is  giving  me  one  as  a  special 
favour ;  as  I  asked  for  it  in  your  name, 
she  is  throwing  over  one  of  her  admirers — 
my  old  friend  Philip,  I  believe — and  is 
giving  me  the  fifth  on  the  programme. 

"  The  fifth  dance  !  "  said  Madeleine. 

She  remained  deep  in  thought  a 
moment,  then  said:  "That  will  be  a 
waltz." 

"  Possibly ! "    Amaury    replied    care 
lessly. 

From  that  moment,  Madeleine  becam 
absent-minded  and  preoccupied ;  sh 
scarcely  replied  to  anything  her  lov 
said,  but  followed  Antoinette's  eve 
movement.  The  latter,  restored  by  th 
music,  lights  and  animated  scene,  to  he 
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natural  brightness,  was  courted  by  all, 
and  full  of  life  and  laughter,  her  light 
sylph-like  movements  bringing  sunshine 
and  brightness  wherever  she  went. 

Philip  treated  Amaury  coldly,  and  held 
aloof  from  him.  Thinking  it  due  to  his 
offended  dignity  to  refuse  the  invitation, 
he  had  at  first  decided  not  to  attend  the 
ball,  but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  being  able  to 
say  on  the  following  day :  "  I  was  at  the 
ball  given  by  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  in 
honour  of  his  daughter's  engagement — " 
and  so  he  had  come. 

Then,  after  what  had  passed,  he 
thought  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do,  was 
to  be  effusive  to  Antoinette  and  cold  to 
Madeleine. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  as  Amaury  had 
kept  his  secret,  neither  of  the  young  girls 
knew  of  his  disappointment,  consequently 
his  reserve,  as  well  as  his  gallantry,  passed 
unnoticed  by  each. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  watched  his  daugh 
ter  from  a  distance.  During  one  of  the 
intervals,  he  came  up  to  her  and  said: 
"  You  had  better  go  to  your  room,  dear ; 
I  can  see  you  are  not  well." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  father  dear ;  I  am 
feeling  very  well,  very  well  indeed,  I 
assure  you,"  Madeleine  replied  in  a  hard 
voice,  and  smiling  absently ;  "  besides  it 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  dancers,  and  I 
wish  to  remain." 

"  Madeleine ! " 

"My  dear  father,  do  not,  I  implore 
you,  insist  on  my  leaving;  you  are  mis 
taken  if  you  think  I  am  suffering ;  I  have 
never  felt  better  in  my  life." 

And  indeed,  by  this  time,  Madeleine 
had  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
nervous  excitement  that  she  was  looking 
radiantly  beautiful,  and  she  heard  every 
one  around  her  remarking  upon  it. 

As  the  waltz  promised  to  Amaury  drew 
near,  Antoinette  also  watched  Madeleine 
uneasily ;  now  and  again  the  eyes  of  the 
two  young  girls  met,  and  whilst  Antoin 
ette  would  at  once  withdraw  her  gaze, 
Madeleine's  eyes  glittered  dangerously. 

When  the  quadrille,  preceding  the  fifth 
dance  was  over,  Antoinette  came  and  sat 
down  beside  her  cousin. 

As  to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  he  had  not 
lost  sight  of  his  daughter  for  one  single 
moment ;  he  noted  with  alarm  the  un 
usual  glitter  in  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
burn  up  her  tears ;  he  watched  the  ner 
vous  tremors  which  she  could  not  repress, 


and  he  too  trembled.  At  last,  unable  to 
contain  himself  longer,  he  came  up  to  her, 
took  her  hand  in  his,  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  intolerable  pain  and  distress : 

"  Madeleine,  what  is  troubling  you  ? 
Do  what  you  wish,  child  ;  anything  witt 
be  less  hurtful  to  you  than  this  mental 
strain." 

"  Do  you  really  give  me  permission  to 
do  what  I  wish  ?  "  Madeleine  exclaimed. 

"  Alas !  I  must, — you  leave  me  no 
alternative." 

"Then  may  I  waltz  once — just  once, 
with  Amaury  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  it — yes !  "  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  repeated. 

"  Then,  Amaury  " — Madeleine  cried, 
"  shall  we  have  the  next  waltz  together." 

"  But " — Amaury  replied,  at  once  de 
lighted  and  embarrassed — "that  is  the 
very  dance  Antoinette  promised  to  give 
me." 

Madeleine  turned  quickly  round,  and 
without  saying  a  single  word,  questioned 
her  cousin  with  a  haughty  glance. 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  tired ! "  Antoinette 
hastened  to  say,  "  that  if,  with  Amaury 's 
consent,  Madeleine  will  kindly  replace 
me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  a  few  moments' 
rest." 

A  flash  of  joy  shot  into  Madeleine's 
burning  eyes.  Just  then,  the  band  struck 
up  a  waltz,  she  rose,  feverishly  seized 
Amaury's  hand,  and  drew  him  into  the 
circle  of  dancers. 

"  Be  careful  with  her,"  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  in  an  undertone,  as  the  young 
fellow  passed  him. 

"  I  will,"  Amaury  replied,  "  we  shall 
only  take  a  few  turns." 

And  off  they  went. 

It  was  a  waltz  of  Weber's  :  at  once 
spirited  and  sad  as  the  genius  of  the  musi 
cian  who  composed  it,  one  of  those  dreamy 
yet  haunting  waltzes  which  we  all  know  ; 
at  first  the  movement  was  slow,  then  grew 
gradually  quicker  as  the  dance  drew  to  a 
close. 

Although  Amaury  supported  his  be 
trothed  as  much  as  he  could,  it  seemed  to 
him  that,  after  three  or  four  turns,  she 
was  losing  strength. 

"  Madeleine,"  he  said,  "  let  us  stop 
now." 

"  No !  no ! "  the  young  girl  replied  ; 
"  never  fear,  I  am  quite  strong  ;  and  if 
we  stop  now,  my  father  will  not  allow  us 
to  go  on  again." 

And  she  herself  induced  Amaury  to 
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continue  dancing  to  the  music  which  had 
now  become  much  quicker. 

Although  their  beauty  was  of  a  different 
type,  they  made  a  handsome  couple,  as 
with  arms  entwined,  they  glided  noise 
lessly  over  the  oak  floor  ;  Madeleine's 
willowy  form,  so  supple  and  graceful, 
bent  to  Amaury's  encircling  arm,  who, 
blinded  by  happiness,  and  oblivious  of 
the  crowd,  the  noise,  the  music,  every 
thing  in  the  world,  merged  his  gaze  in 
Madeleine's  half-closed  eyes,  mingled  his 
breath  with  hers,  listened  to  the  beating 
of  their  two  hearts,  which  throbbed  to 
gether  in  unspoken  magnetic  sympathy. 
The  intoxication  which  had  first  taken 
possession  of  Madeleine  had  now  com 
municated  itself  to  him :  Monsieur  d'Av- 
rigny's  advice,  the  promise  he  had  given, 
all  was  forgotten.  In  a  strange  and 
hitherto  unknown  delirium,  they  both 
seemed  carried  away  by  the  haunting 
measure.  Each  moment  Madeleine  would 
murmur  :  "  Faster,  Amaury,  faster  !  "  and 
Amaury  would  obey  ;  Madeleine  was  no 
longer  pale  and  languid,  but  a  radiant 
girl  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  brimming 
over  with  the  joy  of  living. 

The  pair  continued  dancing  when  even 
the  most  energetic  had  paused  to  rest  two 
or  three  times  ;  faster  and  faster  they 
went,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing. 
Everything  turned  with  them,  the  lights, 
the  people,  the  room  ;  once  or  twice 
Amaury  fancied  he  heard  Monsieur  d' Av- 
rigny's  trembling  voice,  crying  : 

"  Stop  Amaury,  stop  ;  it  is  enough." 

But  simultaneously  Madeleine's  voice 
murmured  in  his  ear :  "  Faster,  Amaury, 
faster." 

Carried  away  in  a  dream  of  love,  swept 
along  in  a  whirlwind  of  happiness  and 
love,  neither  of  them  seemed  to  belong  to 
earth  ;  their  eyes  were  fastened  on  each 
other  as  they  breathessly  murmured :  "  I 
love  you,  I  love  you ! "  Then  gathering 
from  these  whispered  words  new  and 
frantic  strength,  they  but  danced  the 
faster,  as  if  hoping  that  in  this  mad 
gyration  they  might  die,  as  if  believing 
that  even  now  they  were  no  longer  on 
earth  but  in  heaven. 

Suddenly  Amaury  felt  Madeleine  fall 
heavily  against  him  :  he  stopped.  Pale, 
bent  like  a  broken  lily,  with  closed  eyes 
and  parted  lips,  she  was  in  a  dead  faint. 

Amaury  gave  a  cry  of  alarm,  for  the 
young  girl's  heart  had  quite  ceased  beat 
ing  ;  he  thought  she  was  dead. 


His  blood  seemed  to  freeze  in  his  veins, 
then  suddenly  rushed  in  a  torrent  back  to 
his  brain  ;  he  stood  for  one  moment  as  if 
turned  to  stone,  then  raised  Madeleine  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  quickly  from 
the  scene  where  they  had  known  such 
great  happiness. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  rushed  after  them, 
but  not  a  single  word  of  reproach  did  he 
address  to  Amaury. 

On  reaching  the  boudoir,  he  lighted  a 
candle,  and  preceded  them  into  his 
daxighter's  room  ;  then,  when  Amaury 
had  laid  her  on  the  bed,  he  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  her,  feeling  her  pulse 
with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he 
applied  restoratives. 

In  a  few  moments  Madeleine  regained 
consciousness,  but  although  her  father 
was  bending  over  her,  and  Amaury,  as  he 
knelt  beside  the  bed,  was  quite  in  shadow, 
nevertheless  it  was  on  him  her  eyes  first 
fell. 

"  Ah !  my  love,"  she  said,  "  what  has 
happened  ?  are  we  dead  and  in  heaven 
with  the  angels  ?  " 

Heavy  sobs  burst  from  Amaury ; 
Madeleine  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
said  gently,  "  will  you  go  and  dismiss  our 
guests  ?  Antoinette  and  the  maid  are  now 
coming  in,  and  will  put  Madeleine  to  bed, 
then  I  will  send  later  to  let  you  know  how 
she  is.  Do  not  go  far,  as  I  know  you 
wish  to  be  at  hand,  in  case  Madeleine 
should  ask  for  you  ;  you  had  better  tell 
them  at  the  same  time  to  make  you  up 
a  bed  in  your  old  room." 

Amaury  kissed  Madeleine's  hand  ;  the 
poor  girl  smiled  and  followed  him  with 
her  eyes  until  he  had  left  the  room. 

As  Amaury  expected,  all  the  guests 
had  already  gone ;  then,  after  giving 
orders  for  his  room  to  be  prepared, 
he  wandered  disconsolately  about  the 
passages,  listening  at  Madeleine's  door, 
and  trying  to  distinguish  the  faintest 
sound.  After  waiting  about  half-an-hour, 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  came  out  of  the  room, 
and,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  young 
fellow,  said : 

"  She  is  doing  well  ;  but  I  shall  stay 
the  night  with  her.  As  you,  my  boy,  can 
do  nothing  more  for  us,  go  to  bed,  and 
let  us  hope  for  better  news  in  the  morn 
ing." 

Amaury  went  back  to  his  old  room  ; 
but  in  case  he  should  be  hastily  sum 
moned,  he  did  not  get  into  bed,  but  threw 
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himself  into  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire 
side.  As  to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  he  went 
into  his  study,  and  looked  carefully  over 
his  collection  of  medical  books,  but  as  he 
read  the  title  of  each,  he  shook  his  head 
with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  the  book 
could  teach  nothing  new. 

Suddenly,  however,  on  coming  across  a 
small  book  bound  in  leather,  and  with  a 
silver  cross  on  the  cover,  he  took  it  up, 
and  going  back  to  the  room  where  his 
daughter  lay  asleep,  he  sat  down  beside 
the  bed.  The  book  he  had  taken  up  was 
"  The  Imitation  of  Christ." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  felt  that  human 
skill  was  now  of  no  avail ;  God  alone 
could  help  him. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
MONSIEUR  D'AVRIGNY'S  DIARY 

"  22nd  May, 
"  After  midnight. 

"  r  1  AHE  struggle  between  me  and  death 
has  begun.     For  the  second  time 
must  I  help  my  child  fight  her  way  back 
to  life. 

"If  God  be  on  my  side,  I  may  succeed ; 
if  He  deserts  me,  she  must  die. 

"  Her  slumber  is  feverish  and  broken, 
but,  thank  God,  she  sleeps ;  she  calls 
Amaury  in  her  dreams — Amaury,  always 
Amaury.  Ah !  why  did  I  allow  them  to 
waltz  together  ?  and  yet,  if  it  were  all  to 
come  over  again,  I  should  do  the  same. 
In  Madeleine's  case,  it  is  the  mental 
which  needs  more  careful  treatment  than 
the  physical;  the  effect  of  unhappiness 
upon  her  is  more  to  be  feared  than  actual 
disease,  and  she  would  have  fainted  from 
jealousy  even  sooner  than  from  exhaus 
tion. 

"  Did  I  say  '  jealousy '  ?  then  my 
suspicions  are  correct,  and  she  is  jealous 
of  her  cousin.  Poor  Antoinette !  she  like 
myself  has  noticed  it,  and  has  behaved 
throughout  the  evening  with  unparalleled 
goodness  and  unselfishness. 

"  Amaury  is  the  only  one  who  sees 
nothing  ;  really  !  men  are  often  very 
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blind. 

"  I  have  thought  of  speaking  to  him 
about  it ;  but  perhaps  if  I  did,  he  would 


be  even  more  considerate  in  his  behaviour 
towards  Antoinette;  therefore  it  is  best 
to  say  nothing. 

«  Ah ! 

"  I  thought  she  was  waking,  but  af  \*x 
muttering  a  few  disconnected  words,  she 
has  turned  over  on  her  pillow  and  fallen 
asleep  again.  I  long  for,  and  yet  dread 
her  waking ;  she  may  be  better,  but  what 
if  she  were  worse  ?  I  must  therefore 
watch  patiently. 

"When  I  realize  that,  just  because 
Amaury  has  held  her  in  his  arms,  this  is 
the  second  time  she  is  so  ill !  Oh,  God  1 
I  fear  this  man  will  be  her  death. 

"  It  seems  hard  to  think  that,  had  she 
never  known  him,  she  might  yet  live. 
And  yet,  no !  for  if  it  were  not  Amaury, 
it  would  be  some  other ;  such  is  the 
inevitable  law  of  Nature.  Every  heart 
seeks  its  mate,  every  soul  longs  for  its 
twin  soul.  Unhappy  are  they  whose 
heart  and  soul  are  imprisoned  in  a  feeble 
frame ;  they  are  crushed  by  the  embrace. 

"  No !  marriage  must  not  be  thought  of 
for  her.  Happiness  would  kill  her ;  does 
she  not  lie  there  almost  dying  because  of 
a  moment's  bliss  ?  " 

< 

"  3oth  May. 

"  For  the  past  week  I  have  not  dared 
write  in  this  diary.  For  the  last  week 
my  life  hangs  on  each  breath  that  she 
draws,  on  each  throb  of  her  pulse ;  for 
the  last  week  I  have  not  left  this  house, 
this  room,  this  bedside,  yet,  although 
absorbed  but  by  one  single  thought,  never 
in  all  my  life  have  the  hours  been  filled 
with  so  many  events,  such  a  flood  of 
emotions,  so  many  thoughts.  I  have 
given  up  all  my  patients,  so  that  I  may 
devote  my  whole  attention  to  her. 

"  Twice  has  the  King  sent  to  tell  me 
that  he  does  not  feel  well  and  is  in  pain  ; 
but  I  sent  word  to  his  messenger, '  Inform 
the  King  that  my  daughter  is  dying.' 

"  Thank  God  !  she  is  now  a  little  better. 
It  was  time  that  the  Angel  of  Death 
should  loose  his  hold.  Jacob  wrestled 
one  night  only,  but  my  struggle  has  lasted 
eight  days  and  eight  nights. 

"  Oh,  God !  what  words  can  depict  the  ex 
citement  of  those  moments  when  I  thought 
the  victory  was  mine  ;  when  I  watched 
Nature,  that  beneficent  helper  whom  God 
has  given  to  science,  assert  her  supremacy 
over  disease  ;  when  after  a  crisis,  I  might 
almost  say,  a  battle,  I  noted  with  relief  a 
marked  improvement ;  or  when  I  con- 
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soled  myself  with  vain  hopes,  only  to 
have  them  dispelled  an  hour  later  by  a  fit 
of  coughing  or  a  rise  of  temperature. 

"  Then  would  my  mind  be  rilled  once 
more  with  misgivings  ;  once  more  must  I 
go  down  into  the  Valley  of  Despair  ;  the 
enemy,  kept  at  bay  for  a  moment,  now 
returned  only  the  more  furiously  to  the 
charge. 

"This  cruel  Vulture,  who  tears  at  my 
darling's  lungs,  had  settled  anew  on  his 
prey  ;  then  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  with 
head  bowed  down  to  the  ground  cried : 
'  Oh !  my  God,  my  God !  if  Thine  all- 
powerful  providence  will  not  come  to  the 
assistance  of  my  poor  limited  skill,  all  is 
indeed  lost ! ' 

"  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
clever  physician ;  in  Paris  alone  hundreds 
owe  their  lives  to  my  skill  ;  I  have 
restored  wives  to  their  husbands,  mothers 
to  their  daughters,  daughters  to  their 
fathers,  and  yet  I — my  own  child  is  dying, 
and  I  cannot  say :  '  I  am  going  to  save 
her!' 

"  Every  day,  as  I  go  along  the  street,  I 
pass  people  who  look  at  me  carelessly, 
who  barely  even  acknowledge  me,  because 
they  consider  their  debt  to  me  wiped  out 
by  the  few  crowns  they  have  paid  me  ; 
and  yet,  had  I  deserted  them,  they  would 
now  be  lying  in  the  grave,  instead  of 
sunning  themselves  in  the  light  of  day. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  when  fight 
ing,  like  a  condottiere,  for  strangers,  for 
people  I  do  not  know,  for  the  man  who 
passes  me  in  the  street,  I  have  conquered 
grim  Death ;  yet  must  fail  when  the  life  of 
my  own  child  is  at  stake  ?  Good  God ! 
she  is  my  very  life. 

"  Alas !  what  a  bitter  mockery  it  all  is  ; 
and  what  a  cruel  blow  Fate  deals  my 
pride  as  a  man  of  science. 

"  Ah !  the  reason  is  that  these  other 
people  were  attacked  by  diseases — terrible 
it  is  true — but  not  absolutely  fatal  ; 
diseases  for  which  there  is  a  known  cure. 
We  can  cure  typhoid  fever  by  prescribing 
for  the  patient  thin  soups  and  Seidlitz 
water  ;  or  fight  the  most  acute  attack  of 
meningitis  by  applications  of  antiphlogis- 
ton,  or  most  gastric  affections  by  Valsava's 
treatment  ;  but  consumption ! 

"There  is  one  disease,  and  one  alone, 
which  God  Himself  must  work  a  miracle 
to  cure  ;  and  that  is  the  disease  with 
which  God  has  stricken  my  child. 

"  I  know  that  there  are  one  or  two 
cases  of  phthisis  on  record  which  have 


been  cured ;  but  these  were  taken  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  disease.  I  myself  have 
come  across  one  such  case  at  the  hospital ; 
it  was  that  of  a  little  orphan,  whose 
father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  and 
whom  no  one  would  have  missed ;  per 
haps  God  took  pity  on  him  because  he 
was  else  so  desolate. 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  so  thankful  that  fate 
ordained  that  I  should  be  a  doctor,  it 
almost  seems  as  if  God  knew  beforehand 
that  I  should  have  to  watch  over  my 
daughter's  life.  Who,  for  the  simple 
love  of  his  profession,  would  have 
patiently  watched  by  the  bedside  of  this 
poor  invalid,  without  leaving  her  for  a 
moment  ?  Who,  for  the  sake  of  gold  or 
fame,  would  be  willing  to  do  what  I  do 
for  fatherly  love  alone  ?  No  one  but 
myself ! 

"  Already  her  life  would  have  been 
more  than  once  in  peril,  had  I  not  been 
always  at  hand,  like  her  shadow,  ready 
to  forestall,  to  avert,  to  overcome  all 
dangers. 

"  Truly  the  anguish  of  watching  the 
fight  between  life  and  death  waged  in  the 
breast  of  one's  own  child  is  a  martyrdom 
unimagined  even  in  Dante's  Inferno ;  per 
haps  to  see  that  life  pursued,  vanquished, 
finally  overcome,  and  the  field  abandoned 
to  her  implacable  enemy. 

"  Happily,  as  I  have  already  said,  for 
the  present  the  disease  is  arrested  ;  this  is 
a  respite  for  me, — I  hope  again." 


CHAPTER    XIX 

"  5th  June. 

"  r  I  "'HERE  is  an  improvement,  and  this 
improvement,  dear  Antoinette,  is 
due  to  you.  Amaury  has  behaved  splen 
didly  ;  if  this  illness  is  attributable  to  him, 
at  least  no  one  could  have  done  more  than 
he  has  to  repair  the  mischief.  Every 
moment  that  he  could  spend  with 
Madeleine,  he  has  been  with  her ;  and  I 
am  certain  that  his  one  thought  is  of  her. 

"  One  thing,  however,  I  have  noticed, 
and  that  is  that  when  Antoinette  and 
Amaury  were  in  Madeleine's  room  at  the 
same  time,  she  became  restless,  and  her 
her  eyes  wandered  from  Antoinette  to 
Amaury,  as  if  trying  to  surprise  a  look 
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between  them.  She  did  not  know,  poor 
child,  that,  as  from  force  of  habit  her 
hand  was  in  mine,  I  could  read  by  her 
quick  pulse  the  jealousy  she  felt ;  if  one 
or  other  were  alone  with  her,  her  pulse 
became  normal ;  but  if,  by  chance,  neither 
of  them  were  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time,  then,  poor  little  girl,  how  she 
suffered.  How  the  fever  burned  in  her 
veins  until  one  or  the  other  returned  ! 

"  Amaury  had  to  be  always  with  her ; 
just  now  his  presence  is  as  necessary  to 
her  as  the  air  she  breathes.  Perhaps  later 
it  may  be  different. 

"  I  dare  not  keep  Antoinette  away  ;  for 
how  could  I  say  to  this  young  innocent 
girl :  '  Antoinette,  you  had  best  not  come 
into  the  room  ! ' 

"  She  has  however  guessed  everything. 
The  day  before  yesterday,  she  followed 
me  into  my  study  and  said :  '  Uncle  dear, 
you  were  saying  the  other  day  that,  as 
soon  as  the  fine  weather  had  come,  and 
Madeleine  were  stronger,  you  would  take 
her  to  Ville  d'Avray  ;  well,  the  nice  long 
days  have  come  now,  and  Madeleine  is 
better.  But  as  the  house  has  been  un 
inhabited  since  last  year,  it  must  be  pre 
pared  before  it  can  be  fit  for  you  to  go 
into  it.  Now  that  Madeleine  is  so  delicate, 
her  room  in  particular  must  be  carefully 
seen  to.  So,  uncle  dear,  I  come  to  ask 
your  permission  to  go  and  see  to  all  this 
lor  you.' 

"  From  the  moment  she  began  to  speak, 
I  had  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her  ;  she  bent 
her  head  under  my  steady  gaze,  and  when 
she  looked  up  again,  my  arms  were  open 
to  receive  her  ;  she  threw  herself  into 
them  and  burst  into  tears. 

" '  Oh  !  my  dear  good  uncle,'  she  cried, 
4  indeed  it  is  not  my  fault.  Amaury 
never  notices  me,  never  thinks  of  me, 
and  since  Madeleine  is  ill,  he  has  even 
forgotten  my  very  existence  ;  and  yet  she 
is  jealous,  and  this  jealousy  is  bad  for 
her.  Do  not  contradict  me,  you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  One  can  read  this  jealousy 
in  her  whole  appearance  ;  in  her  passion 
ate  eyes,  her  trembling  speech,  and  her  dis 
ordered  gestures.  Dear  uncle,  it  is  best 
that  I  should  go ;  you  know  it  is ;  and,  per 
haps,  were  you  not  so  thoroughly  good, 
you  would  long  ago  have  sent  me  away.' 

"My  only  answer  was  to  press  her  to 
my  heart. 

"Then  we  went  back  together  to 
Madeleine's  room,  where  we  found  her 
restless  and  excited. 


"  Amaury  had  been  absent  half-an-hour, 
and  evidently  Madeleine  believed  they 
were  together. 

"'My  dear  child,'  I  said,  'as  you  are 
now  so  much  better,  and  as  I  hope,  in 
another  fortnight,  we  may  all  be  able  to 
go  into  the  country  together,  our  good 
Antoinette  has  offered  to  act  as  our 
courier,  and  is  going  on  ahead  to  see  that 
the  house  is  properly  prepared.' 

" '  What ! '  Madeleine  exclaimed,  '  is 
Antoinette  going  to  Ville  d'Avray.' 

" '  Yes  dear ;  as  your  father  says,  you 
are  now  going  on  well,  and  have  your 
maid,  Miss  Brown  and  Amaury  to  look 
after  you — quite  a  sufficient  number  of 
nurses  for  a  convalescent ;  in  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  have  your  room  got  ready, 
see  to  your  flowers,  arrange  your  con 
servatories,  and  you  will  find  everything 
ready  for  you  on  your  arrival.' 

"'Then  when  do  you  leave,'  Madeleine 
asked,  unable  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

"  '  Immediately !  the  carriage  is  coming 
round  at  once.' 

"Then  whether  from  a  feeling  of  remorse 
or  gratitude,  or  perhaps  from  a  mixture 
of  both,  Madeleine  threw  her  arms  round 
Antoinette's  neck  and  kissed  her  ;  it  even 
seemed  to  me  that  Madeleine  whispered 
in  her  cousin  s  ear :  '  Forgive  me.' 

"  Then,  with  an  evident  effort,  Madeleine 
asked  Antoinette :  '  Will  you  wait  to 
wish  Amaury  goodbye  ? ' 

"  '  Why  should  I  ? '  said  Antionette, 
'  we  shall  be  seeing  each  other  again  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  You  must  wish  him 
goodbye  and  give  him  a  kiss  for  me  ;  he 
will  like  that  much  better,  I  assure  you.' 

"  And  with  these  words  Antoinette  went 
away. 

"  Ten  minutes  later,  we  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  Joseph  announced 
that  Antoinette  had  gone. 

"  Oddly  enough,  all  this  time  I  had  my 
finger  on  Madeleine's  pulse.  There  was 
a  marked  change  in  the  beats  as  soon  as 
she  knew  that  Antoinette  had  gone ;  from 
ninety  it  dropped  to  seventy-five.  Then, 
worn  out  with  emotions,  which  to  a 
stranger  seeing  only  on  the  surface  of 
things,  would  have  seemed  slight  enough, 
she  fell  into  a  calmer,  quieter  sleep  than 
she  had  perhaps  known  since  that  fatal 
evening  when  we  laid  her  on  the  bed 
from  which  she  had  not  yet  risen. 

"  As  I  expected  Amaury  at  any 
moment,  I  set  her  bedroom  door  ajar,  so 
that  he  should  not  wake  her  in  coming 
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into  the  room.  I  was  only  just  in  time 
as  in  another  moment  he  appeared.  I 
made  him  a  sign  to  take  his  place  on  that 
side  of  the  bed  where  my  daughter's  head 
rested,  so  that  when  she  woke,  her  eyes 
might  rest  first  on  him.  , 

"  Ah  !  my  God  !  Thou  knowest  that  I 
am  no  longer  jealous  ;  may  her  eyes  not 
close  until  she  has  lived  a  long  life,  and 
let  her  thoughts  be  all  for  him. 

"Since  that  moment  she  has  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better." 

"  gth  June. 

"  Thank  God !  the  improvement  con 
tinues." 

"  icth  June. 

"  Now  her  life  is  in  Amaury's  hands. 
If  he  consents  to  what  I  suggest,  she  will 
be  saved ! " 


CHAPTER  XX 

events  just  narrated  we  have 
quoted  from  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
diary  itself,  as  no  other  account  could 
have  given  so  accurate  an  idea  of  what 
had  passed  at  poor  Madeleine's  bedside, 
and  also  'in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded. 

As  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  said,  the 
patient  was  decidedly  better,  thanks  to 
the  father's  scrupulous  care,  and  the 
physician's  penetration  and  profound 
knowledge.  And  yet  in  spite  of  his  know 
ledge — or  rather  because  of  this  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  so  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
frame,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  come  to 
realize  that  besides  himself  and  the 
disease,  the  good  and  evil  geniuses  who 
fought  one  against  the  other,  there  was 
yet  a  third  influence,  which  sometimes 
sided  with  the  disease,  sometimes  with 
the  doctor  ;  this  was  Amaury. 

This  was  why  he  had  written  in  his 
diary  that  henceforth  Madeleine's  life  was 
in  the  hands  of  her  lover. 

The  day  after  he  had  written  these 
lines,  and  when  he  and  Amaury  had  both 
left  Madeleine's  room,  he  sent  to  tell  the 
young  man  that  he  wished  to  speak  to 
him. 

Amaury,  who  had  not  yet  retired,  im 


mediately  joined  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  in 
his  study. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  at  the  corner 
of  the  fire,  his  head  thrown  back  against 
the  marble  chimney-piece,  and  plunged 
in  so  deep  a  reverie  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  door  open  and  close,  nor  even  the 
sound  of  the  young  man's  footsteps, 
deadened,  it  is  true,  by  a  thick  carpet,  as 
he  came  and  stood  beside  him. 

Amaury  waited  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  then  unable  longer  to  conceal  his 
anxiety,  he  said :  "  You  wished  to  see  me, 
dear  father,  has  anything  new  happened  ? 
is  Madeleine  worse  ?  " 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  my  boy,"  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  replied,  "  it  is  just  be 
cause  she  is  better  that  I  have  sent  for 
you." 

"Sit  down,"  he  continued,  motioning 
him  to  a  chair,  "  and  let  us  have  a  chat." 

Amaury  complied  in  silence,  but  not 
without  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  because 
although  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  words 
were  reassuring,  his  tone  was  solemn  and 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  subject 
he  wished  to  discuss  was  a  serious  one. 

As  soon  as  Amaury  was  seated,  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  took  his  hand,  and  gazing 
at  him  with  the  look  of  mixed  gentleness 
and  firmness  which  the  young  man  had 
often  seen  in  his  face  during  his  long  vigils 
beside  Madeleine's  bedside,  he  said  :  "  My 
dear  Amaury,  we  may  compare  ourselves 
to  two  soldiers  who  have  met  on  a  field  of 
battle  ;  we  have  matched  our  strength, 
we  know  the  extent  of  our  forces  and  we 
may  speak  openly  to  each  other." 

"  Alas  !  father  dear,"  Amaury  replied, 
"  during  all  this  long  struggle,  in  which, 
let  us  hope,  you  have  conquered,  I  have, 
I  fear,  been  an  auxiliary  of  but  little  use. 
If,  however,  the  power  of  a  boundless 
love,  and  of  earnest  heart-felt  prayers, 
are  of  any  avail  in  God's  sight,  and  may 
claim  a  place  beside  the  miracles  wrought 
by  science,  then  I  too  may  venture  to 
hope  that  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
aiding  Madeleine's  convalescence." 

"  Yes  !  Amaury  ;  and  therefore  know 
ing  the  full  extent  of  your  love,  I  hope 
you  will  consent  to  make  a  small  sacrifice 
for  her  sake." 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  you  wish, 
dear  father,  except  give  her  up." 

"  You  may  reassure  yourself  on  that 
point,  my  son  ;  Madeleine  is  yours,  or 
rather  she  shall  never  belong  to  anyone 
but  you." 


"Then  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Amaury,"  the  old  man 
continued,  taking  the  young  man's  other 
hand  in  his  and  holding  them  both 
in  a  warm  grasp,  "  do  not  think  that, 
as  a  father,  I  wish  to  reproach  you,  I 
merely  wish,  as  a  doctor,  to  state  a  fact. 
Although  since  my  child's  earliest  days, 
I  have  carefully  watched  over  her  health, 
only  twice  have  I  had  any  real  cause  for 
serious  anxiety  ;  the  first  time  was  when, 
in  the  small  drawing-room,  you  told  her 
of  your  love — the  second  time " 

"  Oh  yes  !  dear  father  !  do  not,  I  implore 
you,  remind  me  of  it ;  I  remember  it  all 
only  too  well ;  and  very  often,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  when  you  are  watching 
beside  Madeleine,  and  I  weeping  alone  in 
my  room,  this  recollection  has  haunted 
me  with  a  feeling  of  remorse  ;  but  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  When  I  am  with 
Madeleine,  I  am  no  longer  master  of 
myself,  reason  itself  is  overthrown,  I  am 
carried  away  by  the  force  of  my  love,  and 
everything  is  forgotten  ;  it  is  not  my 
fault — you  must  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  And  so  I  do,  my  dear  boy,  because 
were  it  otherwise,  you  could  not  love  her. 
Alas!  there  lies  the  difference  between 
your  love  and  mine.  My  love  constantly 
foresees  troubles  to  come  ;  yours  quickly 
forgets  those  that  are  past.  And  this  is 
why,  my  dear  Amaury,  for  some  time,  she 
must  be  deprived  of  your  blind,  selfish 
love,  and  surrounded  only  by  my  watchful, 
anxious  affection." 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  are  you  saying  ? 
Must  I  indeed  leave  Madeleine  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  few  months." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,  Madeleine  loves 
me  as  much  as  I  do  her ;  no !  not  quite  as 
much,  I  know,  for  that  would  be  im 
possible  (Monsieur  d'Avrigny  smiled). 
Are  you  not  afraid  that  my  absence  will 
do  your  child  more  harm  than  my 
presence  would  ? " 

"  No !  Amaury  ;  for  she  will  always  be 
looking  forward  to  your  meeting,  and 
hope  is  a  gentle  nurse." 

"  But  where  can  I  go  ?  What  excuse 
can  I  give  her  ?  " 

"  The  excuse  is  already  found,  and  it  is 
not  even  an  excuse.  I  have  obtained  an 
appointment  for  you  at  the  Court  of 
Naples ;  you  must  tell  her,  or  rather  I 
will,  so  that  she  will  in  no  way  blame  you, 
that  the  success  of  your  future  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  you  accomplish  the 
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mission  entrusted  to  you.  Then,  if  she 
begins  to  expostulate,  I  shall  whisper  to 
her :  '  Hush,  hush  !  Madeleine ;  we  shall 
go  and  meet  him ; '  so  that  instead  of  being 
parted  for  three  months,  you  will  only  be 
separated  six  weeks." 

"  You  will  meet  me  on  my  way  home, 
father  ?  " 

"  Yes !  we  will  go  as  far  as  Nice ;  Made 
leine  needs  the  warm  sunny  air  of  Italy ; 
I  shall  take  her  to  Nice  because  we  can 
accomplish  the  journey  there  with  very 
little  fatigue,  by  going  up  the  Seine,  and 
along  the  canal  to  Briare,  then  down  the 
Sa&ne  and  Rhone.  Once  at  Nice,  I  shall 
send  you  word  whether  to  come  at  once, 
or  delay  a  little, — according  as  my  poor 
child  is  strong  or  weak  ;  in  this  way,  you 
can  see  that  your  absence  will  not  be  a 
misfortune,  because  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
re-union  will  turn  it  into  a  soothing  joy, 
and  she  will  be  free  from  these  sudden 
emotions  which  the  mere  sight  of  you 
produces  in  her,  free  from  these  sudden 
shocks  which  shatter  her  nerves  so  com 
pletely.  Twice  have  I  saved  her  life; 
but,  I  warn  you,  Amaury,  a  third  shock 
will  kill  her ;  and  if  you  remain  here,  that 
third  shock  is  inevitable." 

"  Oh  God  !  oh  !  God  ! " 

"  Amaury,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  this 
for  your  sake  or  for  mine,  but  for  hers ; 
have  pity  on  my  poor  broken  lily,  and 
help  me  to  save  her ;  can  you  compare 
the  separation  of  a  moment,  of  a  short 
time  only,  with  the  separation  of  death 
which  would  be  eternal  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  father,  father,  I  will  do  whatever 
you  wish,"  cried  Amaury. 

"Very  well,  my  son,  and  thank  you," 
said  the  old  man,  and  a  smile  parted  his 
lips  for  the  first  time  in  a  fortnight; 
"  until  this  moment  I  had  not  dared  to 
bid  you  hope,  but  now  I  think  we  may  do 
so  at  last." 


CHAPTER    XXI 

following    morning    Monsieur 
d'Avrigny    went  out,  after  satis 
fying   himself  that   the   improvement   in 
Madeleine's  condition  was  maintained ;  he 
had  first  to  make  his  excuses  to  the  King, 
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then  to  remind  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  his  promise.  Certainly  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  might  have  said,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  was  the 
invalid,  as  during  the  last  fortnight  he 
had  aged  fifteen  years,  and  though  he  was 
barely  fifty-five,  his  hair  had  turned  quite 
white. 

An  hour  later  he  returned  with  the 
assurance  that  the  diplomatic  letter  would 
be  ready  as  soon  as  he  required  it. 

He  met  Philip  at  the  door,  who  ever 
since  the  evening  when  Madeleine  had  so 
nearly  died,  had  called  daily,  and  enquired 
personally  as  to  how  she  was  getting  on  ; 
it  was  Antoinette  who  at  first  received 
him,  but  when  she  had  gone  away,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Joseph,  asking  news 
of  both  Antoinette  and  Madeleine. 

As  to  Amaury,  Philip  thought  it  due  to 
his  dignity  to  ignore  him ;  but,  unfor 
tunately,  during  the  last  fortnight  Amaury 
had  been  so  pre-occupied  that  he  had 
completely  forgotten  the  existence  of  his 
friend. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  knew  of  Philip's 
enquiries  and  thanked  him  with  the  warm 
gratitude  of  a  father. 

Then  he  returned  to  Madeleine. 

It  was  now  mid-day,  and  the  warmest 
hour  of  a  bright  day  in  early  June. 
Having  for  the  first  time  allowed  Made 
leine's  windows  to  be  opened,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed, 
inhaling,  with  long-drawn  breaths,  the 
air  which  she  was  not  yet  permitted  to 
breathe  outside,  and  eagerly  gazing 
through  the  open  window  at  the  grass 
upon  which  she  vainly  longed  to  run,  or 
to  recline  at  full-length.  But,  as  if  in 
compensation,  her  bed  was  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  looked  like  one  of  the 
beautiful  altars  which  we  all  have  seen  in 
our  young  days,  set  up  in  the  streets,  and 
which  we  hope  to  see  again,  when  men 
will  once  more  glorify  God  at  the  Corpus 
Christi,  that  beautiful  and  poetic  fete 
which  they  have  now  suppressed. 

Each  morning  Madeleine  chose  the 
flowers  that  she  wished  to  be  gathered, 
and  Amaury  brought  them  in  to  her  from 
the  garden. 

"  Oh  !  father,"  she  exclaimed,  on  seeing 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  "  how  I  thank  you 
for  the  pleasant  surprise  you  have  given 
me  through  Amaury,  in  allowing  me  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  and  to  see  the 
flowers ;  I  feel  as  if  the  summer  scents 
help  me  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  I  am 


like  that  poor  bird,  do  you  remember, 
father  ? — which  youplaced  with  a  rose 
bush  under  an  air  pump.  Every  time 
that  you  removed  the  rose-tree,  it  nearly 
died,  and  whenever  you  put  it  back, 
the  poor  little  thing  fluttered  back 
to  life  ?  Tell  me,  father,  when  I  cannot 
breathe,  when  I  feel  suffocating  as  if  I 
were  under  a  machine,  could  you  not  give 
me  renewed  life  by  surrounding  me  with 
flowers  ?  " 

"  Yes !  dear  child,"  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  "rest  assured  that  we  shall  do 
so ;  I  shall  take  you  to  a  beautiful 
country,  where  neither  the  young  girls, 
nor  the  roses  die,  and  you  will  live  there 
surrounded  by  flowers  like  a  bird  or  a  bee." 

"  Do  you  mean  Naples,  father  ?  "  asked 
Madeleine. 

"  Oh !  no,  dear ;  Naples  is  too  far  for  a 
first  journey ;  besides  the  sirocco  blows 
there,  which  kills  the  flowers;  and  the 
scorching  cinders  of  Vesuvius  dry  up  the 
chest  of  a  young  girl.  No  !  we  shall  stay 
at  Nice." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  looked  hesitatingly 
at  Madeleine. 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  she,  whilst  Amaury 
looked  down. 

"  Amaury  will  go  on  to  Naples  by 
himself." 

"  What !  Amaury  will  leave  us  ?  " 
exclaimed  Madeleine. 

"  Do  you  call  that  leaving  us,  my 
child  ?  "  her  father  quickly  replied. 

And  then  little  by  little,  and  with 
infinite  precautions,  he  unfolded  his  plans 
to  her ;  they  consisted,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  going  to  Nice,  and  awaiting  the 
return  of  Amaury  in  that  hot-house  of 
Europe. 

Madeleine  listened  to  all  these  plans 
with  bent  head,  as  though  but  one  thought 
filled  her  mind,  and  then  when  her  father 
had  finished  speaking,  she  said : 

"  Antoinette  of  course  comes  with  us  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Madeleine,"  replied  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  "  I  am  really  grieved  to 
separate  you  from  your  friend,  in  fact 
your  sister ;  but  you  can  well  understand 
that  I  cannot  leave  strangers  to  look  after 
my  house  in  Paris,  nor  the  house  at  Ville 
d'Avray ;  so  Antoinette  must  remain." 

A  flash  of  joy  lighted  up  Madeleine's 
eyes, — the  knowledge  that  Antoinette 
would  not  be  there  consoled  her  for  the 
absence  of  Amaury. 

"And  when  do  we  start,"  she  asked, 
almost  impatiently. 
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Amaury  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at 
her  with  bewildered  astonishment;  he, 
with  a  lover's  selfish  affection,  guessed 
none  of  the  secret  thoughts  which  the 
paternal  love  of  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had 
fathomed. 

"But  our  departure  depends  entirely 
upon  you,  dear,"  said  her  father ;  "  be 
careful  of  your  health,  my  darling,  and  as 
soon  as  you  are  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
drive,  or  when,  with  the  help  of  Amaury's 
arm  or  mine,  you  can  walk  twice  round 
the  garden  without  feeling  tired,  then  we 
will  start. 

"  Oh !  be  content,  father,"  Madeleine 
said,  "  I  will  do  everything  you  tell  me, 
and  we  shall  soon  set  off,  I  assure  you." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  guessed  right, 
and  at  Ville  d'Avray,  Madeleine  was  still 
too  near  to  Antoinette. 


AMAURY   TO   ANTOINETTE 

"  You  ask  me  for  particulars  regarding 
Madeleine's  convalescence,  dear  Antoin 
ette,  and  I  quite  understand  this;  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  you  should  know  she  is 
better,  you  also  wish  to  know  in  what  the 
improvement  consists.  I  am,  indeed,  the 
right  person  to  keep  you  well-informed, 
because  as  I  cannot  speak  to  you  about 
her,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  be  able  to 
write,  the  more  so,  as  strange  to  say, 
when  I  am  with  her  father,  who  loves  her 
with  a  love  almost  equal  to  my  own,  I 
know  not  why,  but  I  feel  constrained,  and 
can  neither  confide  in  him,  nor  speak 
freely  to  him.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  difference  in  age  between  us,  or  to  his 
naturally  serious  disposition  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  with  you,  dear  Antoinette.  I  could 
speak  of  her  to  you  for  ever. 

"  For  the  first  week  after  you  left,  every 
evening  I  asked  myself, '  Shall  I  live,  or 
shall  I  die  ? '  For  during  those  eight 
days  Madeleine's  life  was  in  danger ;  but 
to-day,  dear  Antoinette,  I  may  tell  you, '  I 
shall  live,'  because  I  can  say  '  She  will 
live.1 

"Believe  me,  my  love  for  her  is  no 
boyish  passion ;  in  marrying  Madeleine  I 
make  neither  a  manage  de  convenance, 
nor  even  a  love-match,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word ;  what  binds  me  to  her 
is  a  purer  love,  without  precedent,  unique ; 
and  Madeleine  dead,  I  must  needs  die 
too. 


"  But  it  was  not  God's  will ;  and  I  say, 
thank  God ! 

"  Not  until  the  day  before  yesterday 
would  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  pronounce  her 
out  of  danger,  and,  even  then,  strangely 
enough,  he  insisted  on  my  going  away,  if 
we  wished  to  ensure  her  more  speedy 
recovery. 

"At  first  I  thought  this  news  would 
seriously  affect  Madeleine,  but  no  doubt 
the  poor  child  is  too  weak  to  feel  keenly, 
as  no  sooner  did  she  understand  that  she 
was  to  remain  at  Nice  until  I  joined  her 
there,  than  she  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  go, 
and  what  added  to  my  surprise  was  the 
fact  that  her  father  had  but  just  told  her 
that  you  would  not  be  able  to  accompany 
her. 

"  How  like  grown-up  children  invalids 
are  !  Since  yesterday  she  looks  upon  this 
journey  as  a  holiday. 

"  It  is  true  that  she  believes  we  will 
travel  together ;  whilst  Monsieur  d*  Av- 
rigny  has  already  told  me  that  I  am  to 
leave  a  week  hence. 

"  Even  supposing  the  improvement 
be  maintained,  it  is  evident  that  Made 
leine  will  not  be  well  enough  to  travel  for 
another  three  or  four  weeks. 

"  How  will  he  persuade  Madeleine  to 
allow  me  to  go  ?  I  own  that  I  cannot 
tell,  but  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  undertakes 
to  arrange  everything. 

"  Madeleine  got  up  to-day  for  the  first 
time,  or  rather  her  father  carried  her  from 
the  bed  to  a  large  easy  chair  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her  near  the  window ; 
the  poor  girl  is  so  weak  that  even  this 
slight  exertion  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  would  certainly  have  fainted,  had  not 
Miss  Brown  at  once  used  restoratives. 
When  she  was  comfortably  settled,  I  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  room.  Oh ! 
Antoinette  dear,  not  until  then  did  I 
realize  the  havoc  which  this  dreadful 
illness  has  made  in  my  beloved  Made 
leine.  She  is  beautiful,  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  and  in  her  long  loose  gown 
just  fastened  at  the  throat,  she  looks  like 
one  of  Fra  Angelico's  beautiful  angels 
with  translucent  faces  and  ethereal 
bodies,  but  these  beautiful  angels  are 
already  in  heaven,  whilst  Madeleine, 
thank  God,  is  still  with  us ;  the  beauty 
which,  in  them,  is  divine,  is  almost 
startling  in  Madeleine. 

"  If  you  could  but  have  seen  how  happily 
and  contentedly  she  sat  near  that  open 
window !  one  might  have  thought  it  the 
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first  time  she  had  ever  seen  the  sky,  breathed 
the  pure  air,  inhaled  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  flowers,  whilst  beneath  her  white  trans 
parent  skin,  one  could  almost  watch  her, 
as  it  were,  coming  back  to  life. 

"  Ah  !  God !  will  my  darling  ever  be 
spared  to  live  an  earthly  life  ?  will  this 
frail  creature  ever  be  able  to  bear  human 
joy  or  sorrow  without  being  crushed  by 
them  ? 

"  Her  father  seems  to  share  this  fear, 
for  every  quarter  of  an  hour  he  draws 
near,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  feels  her 
pulse. 

"  He  was  quite  delighted  last  night  as, 
during  the  day,  the  pulse  had  diminished 
by  three  or  four  beats. 

"At  four  o'clock,  when  the  sun  had 
completely  gone  off  the  garden,  notwith 
standing  all  Madeleine's  entreaties, 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  insisted  on  her  going 
back  to  bed  again,  and  he  once  more 
took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  lifted  her  on 
to  the  bed,  and  to  his  joyful  surprise,  this 
time  she  was  better  able  to  bear  the  slight 
fatigue.  She  herself  held  the  bottle  of 
salts  in  her  hand,  but  did  not  need  to  use 
them,  a  sure  proof  that  the  air  and  the 
sun  were  helping  to  bring  back  her 
strength. 

"  Whilst  they  were  putting  her  back  to 
bed,  I  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  playing 
one  of  Schubert's  melodies,  and  as  I  was 
about  to  leave  off,  Miss  Brown  came  in 
with  a  message  from  Madeleine  that  I 
should  continue  playing.  This  was  the 
first  time  she  had  heard  any  music  since 
that  fatal  night  when  it  almost  killed  her ; 
I  acceded  to  her  wish,  and  continued,  and 
when  I  went  back  to  her,  I  found  her 
almost  in  raptures. 

"  « Ah  !  Amaury,'  she  exclaimed, '  since 
this  dreadful  illness  causes  you  all  so 
much  anxiety,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  all 
the  painful  happiness  it  brings  to  me; 
it  seems  that  not  only  have  all  my  senses 
become  more  acute,  but  also  that  other 
senses,  hitherto  latent,  have  awakened  in 
me,  senses  of  the  soul,  if  I  may  call  them 
so. 

" '  In  the  music  which  you  have  just 
played,  and  which  I  have  heard  twenty 
times  before,  I  have  discovered  melodies 
which,  until  to-day,  I  had  not  perceived, 
just  as  in  the  scent  of  the  roses  and  the 
jessamine,  I  now  detect  perfumes  which  I 
have  never  noticed  before,  and  which, 
when  my  health  is  restored,  I  may  never 
detect  again 


" '  For  instance  yesterday  (do  not  laugh 
at  me,  Amaury)  a  bird  was  singing  in  a 
bush  beside  its  nest ;  well,  it  seemed  to 
me  that,  had  I  been  alone  instead  of  with 
you  and  my  father,  if  I  had  concentrated 
all  my  faculties  on  this  song.  I  should 
have  ended  by  understanding  what  the 
bird  said  to  his  mate  and  to  his  little 
ones.' 

"  I  looked  at  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
trembling  lest  Madeleine  should  still  be 
suffering  from  slight  delirium,  but  he 
quieted  me  with  a  glance,  and  the  next 
moment  left  the  room. 

"  Madeleine  stooped  towards  me  and 
whispered  in  my  ear :  '  Amaury,  play  me 
that  waltz  of  Weber's  which  we  danced 
together.  Do  you  know  it  ? ' 

"Seeing  that  Madeleine  had  waited 
until  her  father  had  gone  before  making 
this  request,  I  feared  the  danger  of  allow 
ing  her  to  hear  the  same  melody  which 
had  already  caused  her  such  terrible 
nervous  excitement,  so  I  replied  that  I 
did  not  remember  the  music.  *  WTell 
then,  send  for  it,'  she  said,  '  and  you  will 
play  it  to  me  to-morrow ; '  I  promised 
that  I  would  do  so. 

"  Ah  !  God !  can  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
be  right  ?  Is  emotion  really  necessary  to 
her,  seeing  that  it  is  emotion  which  is 
killing  her. 

"When  I  left  her  that  evening,  she 
again  made  me  promise  that  I  would  play 
that  waltz  of  Weber's  on  the  morrow. 

"  She  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  slept 
more  quietly  than  usual. 

"  Between  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  went  three  times  into  his 
daughter's  room,  and  each  time  he  found 
her  sleeping  peacefully.  Miss  Brown, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  sit  up,  assured  him 
that  during  all  that  time,  that  is  for 
nearly  eight  hours,  Madeleine  only  woke 
up  twice.  Each  time  she  had  taken  a 
few  drops  of  a  soothing  mixture  which 
had  been  prepared  by  her  father,  and 
went  off  to  sleep  again,  telling  Miss 
Brown  how  much  better  she  felt. 

"  Next  day,  that  is  to  say,  this  morning, 
after  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  as  usual 
given  me  the  night's  bulletin  before 
allowing  me  to  see  Madeleine,  I  told  him 
of  her  request  of  the  previous  evening 
respecting  Weber's  waltz. 

"He  reflected  for  a  moment,  then 
shook  his  head.  '  Was  I  not  right,  Am 
aury,'  he  replied,  'when  I  spoke  of  the 
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necessity  of  emotion  which  I  so  dread  for 
her,  and  which  your  presence  only  fosters 
Ah !  my  dear  boy,  do  not  mistake  my 
meaning,  but  I  wish  you  were  gone.' 

"•Well,  what  then?'  I  asked,  'am  I 
to  play  this  waltz  or  not  ? ' 

" ' You  may  play  it,  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,  as  I  shall  not  be  far  off;  only  jus 
obey  me  in  this  and  stop  playing  or  con 
tinue,  as  I  shall  direct.' 

"  I  went  into  Madeleine's  room,  anc 
found  her  radiant. 

"  As  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  told  me 
she  had  had  a  good  night,  and  her  tem 
perature  this  morning  was  lower  than  the 
night  before. 

"'Do  you  know,  Amaury  dear,1  she 
said,  '  I  have  slept  so  well  that  I  feel  quite 
strong  this  morning.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  only  my  tyrant  gave  me  permission, 
and  as  she  said  this,  she  looked  lovingly 
towards  her  father, '  I  would  walk — rather 
I  would  fly — like  a  bird ;  but  he  pretends 
to  know  me  better  than  I  do  myself,  anc 
he  chains  me  to  this  horrid  chair  for  still 
another  day.' 

' "  You  forget,  dear  Madeleine,'  I  said, 
'  that  the  day  before  yesterday  your  mosl 
earnest  desire  was  to  be  there  ;  that  to  sit 
in  that  chair  near  the  open  window 
seemed  like  Heaven  upon  earth  to  you. 
You  were  quite  happy  there  all  day.' 

" '  Yes !  no  doubt,  but  what  was  good 
yesterday  no  longer  serves  to-day.  li 
you  did  not  love  me  more  to-day  than  you 
did  yesterday,  that  would  not  be  enough, 
I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  such  love. 
All  feelings  which  do  not  grow,  diminish. 
Do  you  know  where  I  would  like  to  be  ? 

I  wish  I  were  lying  on  that  cool  green 
turf,  in  the  shade  of  that  rose-bush.' 

" '  Well  dear,'  said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 

I 1  am  glad  you  are  so  easily  satisfied,  for 
you  wifl  be  there  in  three  days.' 

" '  Do  you  really  mean  it,  father  ? '  cried 
Madeleine,  clapping  her  hands  like  a  child 
to  whom  one  promises  a  long-coveted 
toy. 

'  To-day,  if  you  wish,  you  may  walk 
to  that  horrid  chair.  You  must  first  try 
your  feet,  before  trying  your  wings  ;  I 
only  stipulate  that  Miss  Brown  and  I 
should  help  you.' 

"'I  think  it  may  be  as  well,  father 
dear,'  Madeleine  replied,  '  as  I  must  own 
to  feeling  rather  like  a  coward  who  boasts 
a  good  deal  while  he  is  safe,  but  in  the 
face  of  danger  immediately  changes  front.' 

** '  What  time  may  I  get  up  ?  must  I 


still  wait  till  twelve  o'clock?  it  seems 
such  a  long  time  to  wait,  father  ;  it  is 
only  just  ten  now. 

"  '  To-day,  dear,  you  may  get  up  an 
hour  earlier  than  yesterday  ;  and  as  it  is 
a  warm  morning,  the  window  shall  be 
opened  at  once.  This  will  help  you  to  be 
patient.' 

"  The  sun  and  air  soon  came  in  through 
the  open  window,  and  bending  towards 
me,  she  whispered  in  my  ear, « what  about 
Weber's  waltz  ? ' 

"  I  gave  an  affirmative  nod,  and  after 
that  she  appeared  to  be  quite  content. 

"  Breakfast  was  announced.  During 
the  last  few  days  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  and 
I  had  taken  our  meals  together;  before 
this,  as  you  know,  dear,  we  breakfasted 
and  dined  each  in  turn,  so  that  one  or  the 
other  should  always  be  with  her.  But 
now  she  is  better,  this  precaution  is  un 
necessary. 

"A  few  minutes  before  eleven,  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  rose  from  the  table  say 
ing  :  '  In  order  that  children  and  invalids 
may  yield  to  our  wishes,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  faith  with  them,  even  more  so  than 
with  men.  I  am  going  to  help  Madeleine 
get  up,  and  in  ten  minutes  you  may  come 
in.' 

"  A  few  minutes  later  Madeleine  seated 
near  the  open  window,  was  looking  per 
fectly  delighted. 

"  With  the  help  of  Miss  Brown  and  her 
father  she  had  walked  from  her  bed  to 
the  easy-chair  ;  it  is  true  that  without 
this  double  support  she  could  not  have 
moved  a  step  forward.  But  what  a 
difference  from  the  evening  before,  when 
she  had  to  be  carried  even  that  short 
distance. 

"  I  went  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  A  few  minutes  later  she  showed  signs 
of  impatience  which  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
who  seems  to  read  her  inmost  thoughts, 
immediately  understood. 

" '  As  you  are  going  to  stay  with 
Madeleine,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  rising,  « I  shall  go  out  for  an 
aour  or  two.' 

" « Do,  father ! '  I  replied, '  and  you  will 
ind  me  here  on  your  return.' 

" '  Very  well,'  he  said,  and  kissing 
Madeleine's  cheek,  he  went  out  of  the 
oom. 

'«'  Quick,   quick,'    said    Madeleine    as 

soon   as   the  portiere  had  fallen  behind 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  '  play  Weber's  waltz 

now.     Ever  since  yesterday  that  melody 
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has  filled  my  brain,  and  I  have  heard  it 
all  night.' 

" '  But  you  cannot  come  into  the 
drawing-room,  dear,'  I  said. 

"  '  I  know  that,  since  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  I  can  stand,  but  leave  both  the 
doors  open,  then  I  can  hear  quite  plainly.' 

"  Remembering  what  Monsieur  d'Av- 
rigny  had  told  me,  I  did  not  doubt  but 
that  he  would  be  there,  and  would  watch 
over  his  daughter,  so  I  rose  and  went  to 
the  piano. 

"Sitting  there,  I  could  see  Madeleine 
through  the  two  open  doors,  and  framed 
in  the  tapestries  of  the  curtains,  she  looked 
like  some  dainty  picture  by  Greuze.  She 
motioned  with  her  hand  and  I  opened  the 
music. 

"  '  Begin,'  said  a  voice  behind  me. 

"  I  turned  and  saw  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
sitting  behind  the  portiere  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  I  began  to  play.  As  I  said  before  it 
was  one  of  those  haunting  melodies  with 
a  strain  of  sadness  running  through  it, 
such  as  only  the  composer  of  Der  Freys- 
chiltz  could  write.  I  did  not  know  the 
waltz  from  memory  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
music. 

"  As  in  a  mist,  I  fancied  I  saw  Madeleine 
rise  from  her  chair ;  immediately  I  turned 
round,  and  found  that  I  was  not  mis 
taken,  she  was  standing  up. 

"  I  was  about  to  stop  playing,  but 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  noticing  my  hesita 
tion,  said  quickly,  '  continue.'  I  went  on 
again  at  once,  so  that  Madeleine  remained 
quite  unaware  of  this  slight  interruption. 

"  It  really  seemed  as  if  music  brought 
new  life  to  this  delicate  and  sensitive  girl, 
and  she  appeared  to  gain  fresh  strength 
as  the  music  quickened. 

"  After  standing  still  for  a  moment,  I 
saw  her  move  ;  the  frail  invalid  who, 
with  the  help  of  her  father  and  her 
governess  had  with  difficulty  walked  from 
her  bed  to  the  chair,  now  slowly  advanced, 
but  with  a  firm  step,  walking  noiselessly  as 
a  shadow,  but  without  seeking  support 
from  either  the  furniture  or  the  walls. 

"  I  turned  towards  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
and  seeing  his  pale  set  face,  I  was  again 
ready  to  stop,  but  he  said :  '  Go  on,  go 
on  ;  remember  the  Violin  of  Cremona.' 

"  I  therefore  went  on  playing  ;  and  as 
the  music  gained  in  fullness  and  grandeur, 
filling  the  room  with  its  glorious  har 
monies,  so  did  Madeleine  become  stronger, 


until,  walking  quickly  towards  me,  she 
leaned  upon  my  shoulder  ;  in  the  mean 
while,  her  father  having  gone  round 
through  the  small  drawing-room,  appeared 
behind  her. 

"  '  Go  on,  Amaury,  go  on,'  he  said. 

" '  Bravo !  Madeleine  ;  what  did  you 
mean  this  morning,  child,  when  you  said 
you  had  no  strength  ?  ' 

"And  the  poor  father  laughed  and 
trembled  at  the  same  time,  whilst  great 
drops  of  anguish  stood  upon  his  brow. 

" '  Ah !  father  dear,'  said  Madeleine  ; 
'  it  is  magical.  But  such  is  the  effect  of 
music  upon  me  ;  I  think  if  I  were  dead, 
certain  melodies  would  have  the  power  to 
bring  me  back  from  the  grave.  That  is 
why  the  nuns  in  Robert  le  Diable  and  the 
weird  air  of  the  spirit-maidens  in  Gisele 
have  always  impressed  me  so  much.' 

"  « Yes  ! '  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  replied, 
'but  we  must  not  abuse  this  strength. 
Take  my  arm,  dear,  and  you,  Amaury, 
continue  playing  ;  that  music  is  enchant 
ing  ;  but,'  he  added  in  a  whisper,  '  glide 
gently  from  this  waltz  into  a  soft  soothing 
melody,  and  let  it  gradually  die  away  in 
the  distance.' 

"  I  obeyed,  for  now  I  clearly  understood 
that  the  powerful  strains  of  music  which 
had  so  excited  her  must  be  maintained 
until  she  had  regained  her  chair.  Should 
the  music  cease  suddenly,  something  in 
Madeleine  would  give  way,  therefore  it 
must  gradually  diminish  both  in  sound 
and  time  until  it  finally  died  away  en 
tirely. 

"  And  so  it  was  ;  Madeleine  got  back 
to  her  chair  with  apparently  little  fatigue, 
and  sat  down  beaming  with  happiness. 

"  When  I  saw  her  comfortably  seated 
in  her  great  armchair,  I  played  more 
slowly  and  softly,  and  just  as  the  music 
had  hitherto  increased,  so  now  it  gradually 
diminished.  Then  I  saw  her  lean  back 
and  close  her  eyes. 

"  Her  father  followed  her  every  move 
ment,  and  motioned  to  me  to  play  piano, 
then  pianissimo ;  finally  I  glided  gently 
from  the  waltz  into  a  few  soft  chords 
which  gradually  died  away  like  the  song 
of  a  bird  soaring  away  in  the  distance. 

"  I  rose  from  the  piano  and  approached 
Madeleine,  but  her  father  met  me  at  the 
door,  and  drawing  me  into  the  ante-room, 
said : 

" '  She  is  asleep — do  not  wake  her. 
You  see,  Amaury,  it  is  absolutely  neces 
sary  that  you  should  go.  If  such  a  thing 
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had  happened  in  my  absence,  if  I  had  not 
been  near  to  direct  and  manage  it  all,  I 
dare  not  think  what  might  have  happened 
— I  therefore  repeat,  Amaury,  you  must 

go-' 

" '  Oh  !  Heavens,'  I  cried,  '  but  Madel 
eine  has  no  idea  that  I  shall  be  leaving  so 
soon  ;  how  can  I  tell  her ' 

" '  Do  not  be  afraid,'  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  '  she  herself  will  ask  you  to 
go  ; '  and  gently  pushing  me  away,  he 
went  back  to  his  daughter. 

"  I  went  up  to  my  room  and  sat  down 
to  write  to  you,  Antoinette.  Tell  me, 
dear,  how  will  he  manage  things  so  that  it 
shall  be  Madeleine  herself  will  ask  me  to 
go." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

AMAURY   TO   ANTOINETTE 

"  T   AM  to  leave  in  six  days,  dear  An- 

J[  toinette,  and  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
was  quite  right ;  Madeleine  herself  asked 
me  to  go. 

"  We  were  together  in  Madeleine's  room, 
last  evening ;  happily  the  music  of  yesterday 
has  had  no  ill-effect  upon  her  and  she  is 
improving  daily  ;  after  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  had  spoken  of  you  a  great  deal,  and 
Madeleine  had  said  things  of  her  friend 
which  would  put  your  modesty  to  the 
blush,  he  told  her  of  your  intended  return 
on  Monday  next. 

"  Madeleine  started  ;  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  then  receded  quickly, 
leaving  her  paler  than  before. 

"  I  tried  to  draw  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
attention  to  his  daughter's  evident 
emotion,  but  on  seeing  that  he  held 
Madeleine's  hand,  I  felt  that  nothing  had 
escaped  him. 

"  Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  sub 
ject. 

"  Next  day  Madeleine  was  to  go  into 
the  garden,  there  to  seek  among  the  lilacs 
and  roses  that  delicious  air  and  perfume 
which  she  had  so  longed  for  two  days 
previously. 

"But  see,  Antoinette  dear,  how  right 
Monsieur  d*  Avrigny  is  when  he  compares 
invalids  to  grown-up  children  ;  she  now 
seemed  to  derive  no  pleasure  from  her 
father's  promise. 


"  I  intended  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  ask  her  what  was  the  matter,  but  the 
door  opened  and  Joseph  came  in  with  an 
official  letter  addressed  to  me  ;  I  at  once 
opened  it. 

"  It  was  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  asking  me  to  wait  upon  him. 

"  I  showed  the  letter  to  Madeleine. 

"  My  mind  was  filled  with  misgivings, 
as  I  understood  the  analogy  which  this 
letter  might  bear  to  what  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  had  said  to  me  on  the  previous 
evening.  I  looked  anxiously  at  Madeleine, 
but  to  my  amazement  her  face  brightened. 

"  I  supposed  therefore  she  saw  nothing 
unusual  in  this  message;  so  determined 
not  to  undeceive  her,  I  went  out,  pro 
mising  only  to  go  there  and  back,  and 
left  her  with  her  father. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  Minister 
was,  as  usual,  most  kind  in  every  way; 
he  wished  to  tell  me  personally  that, 
owing  to  certain  political  events  which 
had  recently  taken  place,  the  mission  en 
trusted  to  me  had  become  more  im 
perative,  and  I  must  therefore  be  pre 
pared  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  Hav 
ing  however  heard  of  my  engagement  to 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  daughter,  he  kindly 
permitted  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  as 
to  the  earliest  date  on  which  I  could  be 
ready  to  leave. 

"  I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  con 
sideration  and  promised  to  give  him  my 
reply  that  very  day. 

"  I  returned  to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's, 
wondering  how  in  the  world  to  break  this 
news  to  Madeleine.  I  must  own  that  I 
reckoned  on  help  from  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  as  he  had  promised  to  take  all  respon 
sibility  ;  but  on  reaching  the  house,  the 
maid  told  me  he  had  gone  out,  and  that 
Madeleine  had  given  orders  that  im 
mediately  on  my  return  I  should  be  shown 
up  to  her  room. 

"  Whilst  I  was  cogitating  what  to  do, 
Madeleine  rang  to  enquire  whether  I  had 
returned. 

"It  was  therefore  useless  to  make  any 
further  delay  ;  so  I  drew  aside  the  curtain 
and  found  Madeleine,  who  had  evidently 
heard  my  footsteps,  watching  expectantly 
for  me. 

"  As  soon  as  I  came  in,  she  said  : 

" «  Ah !  come  along,  dear  Amaury,  you 
have  seen  the  Minister,  have  you  not  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  I  replied  hesitatingly. 

"  '  I  know  what  he  wanted  to  see  you 
about ;  he  met  my  father  yesterday  at  the 
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Palace  and  informed  him  that  you  would 
soon  have  to  leave.' 

" '  My  dear  Madeleine,'  I  cried, '  believe 
me,  I  am  willing  to  give  up  this  appoint 
ment,  even  my  career  itself,  rather  than 
leave  you.' 

"  '  Whatever  are  you  saying,'  Madeleine 
replied  quickly,  '  what  folly  are  you  con 
templating  now  ? ' 

"  '  No,  no !  dear  Amaury  ;  you  must 
not  do  any  such  thing.  We  must  be 
wise  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  you 
might  some  day  reproach  me  with  having 
spoilt  your  career  just  at  a  time  when  it 
promised  so  well.' 

"  I  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"  '  Well,'  said  she  smiling, '  what  is  the 
matter?  My  dear  Amaury,  you  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  that  your  little  girl, 
who  is  usually  so  unreasonable,  should 
for  once  in  her  life  be  sensible.' 

"  I  drew  near  and  took  my  usual  seat 
at  her  feet. 

'"My  father  and  I,'  she  said,  'have 
been  deciding  everything.' 

"  I  took  her  small  wasted  hands  in 
mine  and  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  '  I  am  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear 
a  drive,  much  less  a  sea- journey ;  but  my 
father  is  confident  that  in  a  fortnight  I 
shall  be  well  enough  to  travel. 

" '  Well !  you  are  leaving  now,  and  I 
shall  follow  ;  you  are  going  to  carry  out 
your  mission  at  Naples,  and  I  shall 
await  you  at  Nice,  where  thanks  to  the 
steam-boats,  you  will  arrive  almost  as 
soon  as  I.  Is  not  steam  a  splended  in 
vention  ;  I  really  think  Fulton  is  the 
greatest  man  of  modern  times.' 

"  '  Then  when  am  I  to  leave  ?  '  I  asked. 

" '  On  Sunday  morning,'  Madeleine 
replied  quickly. 

"  It  struck  me  that  as  you  are  to  arrive 
here  on  Monday  morning  from  Ville 
d'Avray,  I  should  not  see  you  before 
leaving  ;  and  I  was  about  to  mention 
this  to  Madeleine,  but  she  went  on  : 

" '  You  are  to  leave  here  Sunday  morn 
ing,  and  travel  by  post-chaise  to  Chalon  ; 
you  see  my  father  has  just  been  explain 
ing  it  all  to  me.  Arrived  at  Chalon,  you 
have  your  carriage  sent  on  to  the  boat, 
and  reach  Marseilles  the  following  day. 
You  will  be  at  Marseilles  in  time  to  take 
the  mail-steamer  which  leaves  on  the 
first  of  next  month  ;  and  in  six  days  from 
that  date,  you  will  arrive  at  Naples.  I 
give  you  ten  days  in  which  to  get  through 
your  work  ;  one  can  do  a  great  deal,  you 


know,  dear,  in  ten  days.  You  leave  again 
on  the  eleventh  day,  and  should  be  at 
Nice  by  the  26th  or  28th  July  ;  we  shall 
arrive  there  five  or  six  days  earlier.  This 
means  a  separation  of  only  six  weeks,  and 
once  together  again,  under  that  glorious 
sky,  there  will  be  no  more  parting.  Nice 
will  be  our  Promised  Land,  our  Paradise 
Regained.  Then,  after  being  kissed  by 
the  suns  of  Italy,  cradled  in  your  love,  we 
shall  be  married  ;  my  father  will  then 
return  to  Paris,  and  we  two  shall  continue 
our  journey.  Now  is  not  that  a  delightful 
programme  ? ' 

"  '  Yes  ! '  I  said  ruefully,  '  it  is  charm 
ing  ;  but  unfortunately  it  begins  with  a 
parting.' 

"  '  My  dear  boy  ! '  Madeleine  replied, 
'  as  I  have  already  told  you,  this  separa 
tion  is  necessary  to  your  future,  and  in  my 
great  love  for  you,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  consent  to  it.' 

"  I  could  not  understand  it  :  there  was 
something  inexplicable  in  such  ready 
acquiescence  from  a  girl  usually  so  self- 
willed  and  spoilt  as  Madeleine,  but  al 
though  I  questioned  her  closely  and  in 
every  possible  way,  she  never  once 
swerved  from  her  original  plea  of  un 
selfishness,  but  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  the  Minister,  seeing  that 
he  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  me. 

"  Does  not  all  this  seem  as  strange  to 
you  as  it  does  to  me,  Antoinette.  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  else  all  day  long  ;  I 
who  dreaded  so  to  tell  her  a  word  about 
my  departure  and  our  separation,  and  now 
it  is  she  who  hurries  it  on. 

"  One  may  truly  say,  dear  Antoinette, 
that  a  woman's  heart  is  a  mystery  ! 

"  We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
discussing  plans. 

"  Madeleine  grows  bright  again,  as 
health  and  strength  return  to  her. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  watches  her  every 
movement. 

"  I  have  noticed  him  smile  three  or  foi 
times,  and  this  has  rejoiced  my  heart." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

"  T  T  7  E  have  accomplished  a  great  feat 
V  V     to-day  ;  as  this  is  the   day  on 
which  we  had  promised  to  take  Madeleine 
into  the  garden. 
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"  The  weather  was  glorious — I  have 
never  seen  a  more  cloudless  sky  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  all  Nature  were  in  sympathy 
with  us,  and  there  was  just  sufficient 
breeze  to  temper  the  heat  of  one  of  the 
first  days  of  summer. 

"  So  to  prevent  all  possible  accident,  I 
suggested  to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  that  we 
two  should  carry  Madeleine  out  in  her 
easy-chair.  But  at  first  she  would  not 
hear  of  it  ;  with  the  perversity  of  an 
invalid  the  mere  idea  irritated  her  ;  how 
ever,  on  condition  that  we  should  keep  to 
the  promise  we  had  made  of  allowing  her 
to  walk  round  the  garden,  she  yielded 
without  further  opposition,  and  we  took 
her  up,  arm-chair  and  all,  and  carried  her 
to  her  long  desired  nook. 

"  Had  you  been  here,  Antoinette  dear, 
you  would  have  seen  a  sight  to  rejoice 
your  heart, — that  of  a  young  girl  strug 
gling  back  to  life,  back  to  a  future  happy, 
blest  and  bright. 

"  Her  breathing,  which  has  so  long 
been  difficult,  grew  visibly  easier  as  she 
inhaled  the  fresh  air. 

"Without  rising  from  her  chair,  she 
filled  her  arms  with  bunches  of  lilac, 
honeysuckle,  and  roses,  and  kissed  the 
blossoms  as  if  they  were  companions 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  long,  old 
friends  from  whom  she  had  thought  her 
self  parted  for  ever  ;  she  rejoiced  in  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  gave  heartfelt  thanks 
to  God,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
gratitude  to  her  father. 

"  She  herself  looked  like  a  flower  among 
the  flowers, — a  graceful  lily  covered  with 
dew. 

"  Her  father  and  I  were  affected  almost 
to  tears,  yet  conscious  of  a  sense  of  deep 
happiness  ;  happiness,  free  from  any 
earthly  feeling.  We  only  needed  you, 
my  dear  Antoinette,  to  complete  our  joy. 

"  Very  soon,  however,  this  quiet  rest- 
fulness  seemed  no  longer  to  satisfy  her  ; 
she  motioned  me  to  come  near,  and 
rising,  leaned  on  my  arm. 

"Monsieur  d'Avrigny  made  a  hasty 
movement,  and  she  turned  to  him  saying : 
'  My  dear  father,  you  promised  that  I 
might  walk  once  round  the  garden.' 

" '  Yes ! '  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  replied, 
'  you  may  do  so,  but,  above  all  things, 
walk  slowly.' 

"  '  Dear  father,'  I  said,  '  had  not  Made 
leine  better  lean  on  me  ? ' 

"  He  nodded  his  head  in  reply. 

"  It  flashed  across  me  that  perhaps  he 


felt  jealous,  because  Madeleine  had  taken 
my  arm  ;  but  if  he  did,  it  can  have  been 
but  a  passing  feeling,  for  he  soon 
motioned  to  us  to  walk  on. 

"  We  strolled  quietly  along.  You  might 
have  imagined  this  was  the  first  time 
Madeleine  had  gazed  on  flowers,  trees,  or 
grass ;  she  went  into  raptures  over  every 
thing  ;  the  scarabees,  which  crawled  along 
the  path  like  living  emeralds,  the  butter 
flies,  winged  flowers  which  were  borne  on 
the  light  breeze  from  one  bush  to  another ; 
the  hawk-moths,  with  their  long  pro 
boscis,  and  endowed  with  such  rapid 
flight  that  they  do  not  seem  to  move  at 
all.  Nature  had  never  before  appeared 
to  her  so  filled  with  life.  Each  clump  of 
grass,  each  bush,  each  espalier  seemed 
peopled  with  a  whole  world  of  insects, 
birds  and  reptiles,  and  all  were  beautiful, 
joyous,  animated,  buzzing,  singing,  as  il 
they  too  wished  to  give  thanks  to  God,  to 
Him  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Antoinette,  we 
went  round  the  garden  without  speaking 
a  single  word.  Madeleine  now  and  again 
gave  an  exclamation  of  delight,  whilst  I 
feasted  my  eyes  on  my  darling. 

"  Once  only  did  I  catch  sight  of  her 
father;  then  he  was  sitting  in  the  arm 
chair  from  which  she  had  risen,  and 
kissing  the  flowers  which  her  lips  had 
touched.  He  came  towards  us,  as  we 
finished  our  first  round,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  his  daughter ;  but  this  slight 
exertion  had  not  tired  her,  and  the  faint 
colour  which  it  had  brought  into  her 
cheeks,  had  all  the  appearance  of  health. 
Madeleine  begged  him  to  let  her  go  round 
a  second  time,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
it,  and  led  her  back  to  the  easy  chair. 

"We  remained  in  the  garden  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  these 
five  or  six  hours  in  the  open  air  have 
visibly  strengthened  her ;  so  I  hope,  that 
by  the  time  I  leave,  all  cause  for  anxiety 
will  be  over. 

"  I  shall  not  say  goodbye  now,  Antoin 
ette  dear,  for  I  shall  send  you  another 
long  farewell  letter:  then  I  have  to  im 
press  upon  you  my  wishes  that  you  will 
not  let  one  single  day  go  by  without 
speaking  of  me  to  Madeleine." 

"  Saturday,  5  p.m. 

"I  leave  to-morrow,  Antoinette  dear; 
I  have  not  written  you  for  four  days,  as  I 
had  no  news  to  give,  and  knew  that  you 
must  have  heard,  from  Monsieur  d' 
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Avrigny's  last  two  letters,  of  Madeleine's 
continued  improvement. 

"  Since  last  I  wrote,  each  day  has  been 
but  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  one, 
excepting  that  each  day  Madeleine  has 
taxed  her  strength  a  little  more,  always 
under  the  watchful  care  of  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  who  is  truly  a  model  of 
fatherly  affection. 

"  Now  she  gets  up  alone — goes  into  the 
garden  alone — and  comes  back  alone; 
I  feel  almost  jealous  of  this  renewed 
health,  as,  like  a  child  just  escaped  from 
leading  strings,  Madeleine  will  no  longer 
allow  anyone  to  help  her. 

"  I  may  tell  you,  my  dear  Antoinette, 
that  these  last  days  have  proved  to  me 
what  a  true  and  sincere  friend  you  have 
in  Madeleine. 

"Whenever  she  looks  sad  at  the 
thought  of  my  approaching  departure, 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  has  but  to  say: 
'  Courage,  dearest,  you  will  not  be  alone ; 
I  shall  be  with  you,  and  Antoinette 
returns  on  Monday ; '  then  as  soon  as 
your  return  is  mentioned,  the  cloud  passes 
from  her  face,  and  she  is  the  first  to  say : 
'  Yes  !  yes  !  he  must  go.'  Even  to-day 
she  has  said  the  same,  although  my 
departure  is  fixed  for  to-morrow. 

"And  yet  I  can  see  that  as  the  time 
draws  near  for  me  to  leave,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  dreads  the  thought  of  it. 

"  When  I  left  Madeleine  to-day  at  five 
o'clock,  her  father  followed  me  from  the 
room,  and  drawing  me  aside,  said :  '  My 
dear  Amaury,  you  are  soon  going  away  ; 
you  can  see  for  yourself  how  reasonable 
Madeleine  is,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
all  emotion,  she  becomes  quite  herself 
again ;  well,  be  careful,  spare  her  the  pain 
of  parting,  and  even  if  necessary,  appear 
cool  towards  her.  There  is  nothing  I 
dread  for  her  more  than  any  outward 
exhibition  of  your  love. 

" '  Twice  already  have  you  witnessed 
the  effect  of  anything  like  excessive 
emotion.  The  first  time  was  when  you 
declared  your  love  and  she  nearly  fainted ; 
the  second,  when  you  waltzed  with  her 
and  she  nearly  died. 

"  '  Your  every  word,  your  every  breath 
has  an  almost  fatal  effect  on  this  nervous, 
sensitive  constitution. 

"  '  Be  as  careful  of  her  as  you  would  be 
of  a  flower.  As  I  surround  her  with  an 
even  affection,  so  you  must  show  her  an 
unemotional  love. 

" '  I  know  that,  young  and  ardent  as 


you  are,  this  is  no  easy  thing  for  you  to 
do  ;  but  remember,  Amaury,  her  life 
depends  upon  it  ;  and  had  she  to  go 
through  another  crisis  like  the  two  last,  I 
could  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 

"  '  However,  I  shall  be  with  her  when 
you  leave.' 

"  I  promised  faithfully  to  remember  his 
wishes. 

"  Of  course,  I  cannot  disguise  from 
myself  that  the  life  of  this  frail  child  hangs 
on  a  thread,  which  may  at  any  moment 
be  snapped  by  sudden  emotion  ;  and 
thank  God  I  love  Madeleine  well  enough 
to  consent  that  I  should  pretend  to  love 
her  less  than  I  do. 

"  I  left  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  and  came 
up  into  my  own  room,  to  write  you  these 
few  lines,  Antoinette  dear  ;  but  I  hear 
Madeleine  asking  for  me,  so  shall  finish 
this  letter." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

"  10  o'clock. 

COLD  me,  Antoinette,  for  I  very 
greatly  fear  that  I  have  just  com 
mitted  a  great  folly. 

"  I  found  Madeleine  alone  ;  she  had 
sent  for  me  to  say  that  she  hoped  we 
would  have  one  more  tete-a-tete  before  I 
left. 

"The  dear  child,  in  the  innocence  of 
her  heart,  wished  me  to  arrange  a  meet 
ing  ;  had  I  suggested  this  to  any  other  girl, 
it  would  have  been  refused  me. 

"  Believe  me,  if  you  can,  dear  An 
toinette,  but  with  the  promise  I  had  made 
to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  still  ringing  in  my 
ears,  I  at  first  honestly  tried  to  put  from 
me  this  tempting  hour  of  happiness,  for 
which,  at  any  other  time,  I  would  have 
given  my  life. 

"  I  told  her  that  in  all  probability  Miss 
Brown  had  received  instructions  from 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  and  would  not  lend 
herself  to  such  a  thing. 

" '  But  why  mention  it  to  Miss  Brown,' 
was  Madeleine's  reply. 

" '  How  can  you  help  it  ?  only  a  thin 
partition  separates  your  room  from  Miss 
Brown's,  and  if  she  hears  the  faintest 
sound,  she  will  come  in  thinking  you  are 
ill,  and  find  me  with  you.' 
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" '  Oh  !  of  course,  if  you  come  here,' 
Madeleine  replied. 

"  '  But  where  else  can  we  meet  ? ' 

"  '  Can  you  not  go  into  the  garden,  and 
I  would  join  you  there.' 

"  '  The  garden  ?  you  must  not  think  of 
it,  Madeleine  ;  why,  what  of  the  evening 
dews  ? ' 

" '  Did  you  not  hear  my  father  say 
yesterday  that  the  only  time  to  be  feared 
was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  dew  is  falling,  but 
this  first  chilliness  once  over,  the  nights 
are  almost  as  warm  as  the  day  ;  besides 
I  shall  wrap  myself  up  well  in  my  large 
cashmere  shawl.' 

"Although,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  felt 
my  power  of  resistance  growing  weaker, 
yet  I  still  tried  to  make  some  objection. 

" ' But,'  I  said,  'is  it  right  that  we  should 
meet  alone  like  this  at  night  ?  ' 

" '  Why  not  ?  we  are  alone  together 
during  the  day,'  she  replied,  with  that 
charming  naivete  you  know  so  well. 

" '  But  the  day — the  day ' — I  replied. 

" ' Well !  where  is  the  difference  ?  ' 
Madeleine  asked. 

" '  There  is  a  great  difference,  my  child,' 
I  answered  with  a  smile. 

" '  Why,  only  the  other  day  were  you 
not  complaining  that  if  my  father  accom 
panied  us  on  our  journey,  he  would  be  in 
our  way  ?  you  therefore  expected  to  be 
with  me  night  and  day.' 

44 '  But  we  were  to  travel  together  only 
after  our  marriage  ? ' 

" '  Yes !  I  have  often  noticed  that 
married  women  are  permitted  many 
privileges  which  we  young  girls  are 
denied  ;  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  a  marriage 
ceremony  had  the  power  instantly  to 
change  a  foolish  child  into  a  reasoning 
woman.  Besides,  are  we  not  even  now 
as  good  as  married  ?  Does  not  everyone 
know  that  we  are  soon  to  become  husband 
and  wife ;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
cruel  illness,  would  we  not  now  be 
married  ? ' 

"  I  really  did  not  know  what  reply  to 
make. 

" '  Come  now,'  said  Madeleine, '  you  are 
not  going  to  refuse  me  ?  It  would  be  so 
very  kind  of  you  now  when  you  are  going 
away,  and  should  have  thousands  of 
things  to  say  to  me,  and  endless  promises 
to  make.  You  who  are  leaving,  cannot 
know  how  unhappy  I  shall  be ;  the  least 
that  you  can  do  is  to  leave  me  some 
sweet  tender  words  to  think  about, 


which,  coming   from   you,  always   make 
me  glad.' 

"  I  found  myself  in  a  ridiculous  posi 
tion,  which  would  have  made  any  further 
objections  on  my  part  an  impertinence. 
I  therefore  silently  vowed  that  I  would 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  us  both,  and 
agreed  to  be  in  the  garden  punctually  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Truly,  dear  Antoinette, 
it  would  have  required  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  resist  so 
tempting  a  request.  I  only  begged  that 
she  would  wrap  up  warmly,  and  she  was 
just  agreeing  to  do  so,  when  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  came  into  the  room. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  we  both  left  her. 

" 4  You  see,  Amaury,'  her  father  said, '  I 
have  kept  my  word  and  left  you  alone 
with  Madeleine.  Poor  child  !  I  felt  that 
on  this  last  evening  you  would  have  much 
to  say  to  each  other.  You,  on  your  side, 
have  acted  most  discreetly.  The  result 
you  see  is  that  dear  Madeleine  is  calm 
and  will  have  a  good  night's  rest. 

"'To-morrow  morning  I  shall  again 
leave  you  alone,  and  then  in  six  weeks' 
time  you  will  find  your  future  wife  strong 
and  happy,  waiting  to  meet  you  at  Nice.' 

"A  feeling  of  remorse  came  over  me, 
and  I  felt  almost  tempted  to  confess  all ; 
but  what  would  Madeleine  say  ?  Pro 
bably  such  an  annoyance  would  be  more 
hurtful  to  her  than  our  stolen  interview. 

"  Besides,  as  I  have  sworn,  I  shall  keep 
watch  over  myself. 

"Eleven  o'clock  is  striking";  good-night, 
Antoinette;  I  leave  you  to  go  to  Made 
leine." 

10  a.m. 

"  Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  letter, 
Antoinette,  leave  Ville  d'Avray  and  come 
at  once  to  Paris  ;  we  need  you  sadly  here. 
Good  God  !  Madeleine  is  dying  ! 

"  Oh !  miserable  wretch  that  I  am — 
come,  oh  1  come  quickly  ! 

"  AMAURY." 

MONSIEUR  D'AVRIGNY  TO  ANTOINETTE. 

"However  much  we  may  need  you, 
however  anxious  you  may  feel  on  hearing 
of  my  daughter's  condition,  do  not  come, 
dear  Antoinette,  until  Madeleine  asks  for 
you. 

"  Alas  !  I  fear  that  will  soon  be. 

"  Pity  me,  you  who  know  how  I  love 
herl 

"  Your  uncle, 

"  LEOPOLD  D'AVRIGNY." 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

*"  I  ^HIS  is  what  had  happened. 

After  finishing  his  letter  to  Antoin 
ette,  Amaury  left  his  rooms  ;  no  one  saw 
him ;  no  one  met  him ;  he  went  through  the 
drawing-room  and  listened  at  Madeleine's 
door,  but  heard  no  sound. 

Doubtless  Madeleine  had  pretended  to 
go  to  bed,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Brown, 
he  had  then  gone  on  to  the  balcony  and 
into  the  garden. 

The  shutters  and  curtains  of  Madel 
eine's  room  were  so  closely  drawn  that  not 
a  glimmer  of  light  was  to  be  seen  ;  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  house,  there  was 
but  one  window  lighted  up,  and  that  was 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny's. 

Amaury  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  window 
with  a  feeling  almost  of  remorse.  Both 
father  and  lover  were  keeping  watch  for 
Madeleine,  but  what  a  difference  in  the 
two  vigils. 

The  one  watched,  filled  with  self-sacri 
ficing  love,  trying  to  wrest  from  science 
some  hidden  way  of  snatching  his  child 
from  death. 

The  other  with  nothing  but  a  selfish 
affection,  had  agreed  to  keep  his  tryst, 
although  he  knew  that  the  result  might 
prove  fatal  to  her. 

For  one  instant  Amaury  thought  he 
would  go  in  again,  and  tell  Madeleine, 
from  outside  her  bedroom  door,  "  Stay  in 
your  room,  dear ;  your  father  is  up,  and 
may  see  us." 

But  just  then  the  light  in  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny's  room  was  suddenly  extin 
guished,  and  simultaneously  a  shadow 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  glided  down  the  steps. 
Amaury  rushed  towards  her,  forgetting 
everything,  for  the  shadow  was  Madeleine. 

She  gave  a  little  cry,  and  threw  herself 
into  her  lover's  arms,  trembling  violently, 
for  she  instinctively  knew  that  she  was 
doing  wrong.  Amaury  could  feel  the 
beating  of  her  heart,  as  she  leaned  against 
him. 

So  great  was  their  emotion  that  for  a 
moment  they  both  stood  still,  speechless 
and  almost  breathless. 

Then  Amaury  led  the  young  girl  to  her 
favourite  nook  under  the  lilacs,  roses  and 
honeysuckle,  and  sat  down,  drawing  her 
to  his  side. 

Madeleine  was  right  when  she  said 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  night 
air.  It  was  one  of  those  glorious  summer 


nights,  warm,  bright  and  starry ;  on  look 
ing  up  at  the  sky  studded  with  myriads  of 
stars  which  sparkled  like  diamonds,  the 
soul  was  filled  with  a  sublime  sense  of  the 
infinite  and  the  unknown. 

A  gentle  breeze,  soft  as  the  breath  ot 
love,  stirred  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

The  noisy  bum  of  Paris  had  died  away 
into  that  distant  murmur,  which  never 
ceases,  but  which  sounds  like  the  mighty 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  city. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  a 
nightingale  was  singing,  at  times  his  note 
would  suddenly  cease,  then  as  suddenly 
he  would  again  break  out  into  song,  now 
swelling  in  sweet,  melodious  tones,  now 
trilling  in  sharp,  clear,  reverberating 
notes.  It  was  truly  one  of  those  ideal 
nights  which  seem  made  for  nightingales, 
lovers  and  poets. 

Such  a  night  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
deep  impression  on  so  sensitive  a  nature 
as  Madeleine's.  She  seemed  for  the  first 
time  to  inhale  this  gentle  breeze,  to  see 
this  starry  sky,  to  listen  to  these  accents 
of  love.  Her  whole  self  was  steeped  in 
the  beauty  of  the  night. 

With  head  thrown  back,  she  gazed 
rapturously  at  the  sky,  and  two  tears, 
which  looked  like  two  drops  of  dew  from 
the  bunches  of  lilac  overhead  coursed 
down  her  cheeks. 

The  witchery  of  the  night  had  also 
taken  full  possession  of  Amaury  ;  he  to 
had  inhaled  the  magic  of  it  all,  and 
whilst  its  effect  upon  Madeleine  was  to 
produce  in  her  a  gentle  languor,  it  stirred 
Amaury's  blood,  and  made  it  course  like 
fire  through  his  veins. 

Madeleine  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

"  What  a  glorious  night,  Amaury  ?  can 
you  believe  that  Nice,  with  its  much 
vaunted  climate,  can  offer  us  anything 
lovelier  than  this. 

"  Does  it  not  seem  as  if,  before  we  part, 
God  has  granted  us  this  boon,  that  the 
memory  of  it  may  remain  with  us  when  we 
are  far  apart." 

"  Yes,"  Amaury  said,  "  you  are  right, 
Madeleine,  for  it  seems  to  me  as  if  only 
now  do  I  begin  to  live  ;  only  since  to 
night  do  I  begin  to  love  you.  This 
heavenly  night  awakes  in  me  emotions 
hitherto  unknown.  Can  it  be  that  I  have 
ever  said  '  I  love  you,  Madeleine ' — then 
I  lied,  or  else  I  did  not  say  it  as  I  should 
have  done.  Listen,  dearest,  I  love  you ! 
I  love  you !  " 
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There  was  such  passion  in  the  young 
man's  voice,  that  she  to  whom  these 
words  were  spoken  trembled  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  And  I  too  love  you,"  she  murmured, 
letting  her  head  fall  on  to  Amaury's 
shoulder,  "  I  too  love  you  dearly." 

As  Amaury  felt  the  light  burden  rest 
on  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  closed  in  ecstasy ; 
he  felt  as  if  such  happiness  were  too 
great. 

"  Oh  God  !  "  said  he,  "  when  I  think- 
that  to-morrow  I  must  leave  you,  my 
beloved  ;  that  for  six  long  weeks,  perhaps 
two  months,  I  shall  not  see  your  dear 
face  ;  and  that  when  we  do  meet  again, 
the  presence  of  your  father  will  prevent 
my  falling  at  your  knees,  kissing  your 
feet,  pressing  you  to  my  heart  ;  oh  !  I  feel 
as  if  I  must  give  up  everything  for  your 
sweet  sake." 

And  Amaury  put  his  arm  round  Made 
leine,  who  nestled  closer  to  him. 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  "  my  father 
is  right,  Amaury,  you  must  go  ;  I  must 
grow  stronger  before  I  can  bear  the 
weight  of  our  great  love  ;  you  know  that 
twice  already  it  has  nearly  killed  me,  poor 
broken  reed  that  I  am,  oh  God!  nearly 
killed  me.  Do  you  realize,  Amaury,  that 
I  might  have  died,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  here,  close  to  you,  'alive,  glad  and 
happy,  I  should  now  be  lying  with  folded 
hands,  in  the  grave.  Why !  what  is  the 
matter,  my  beloved  ?  " 

"  Oh !  my  darling,"  Amaury  cried,  "  do 
not  say  such  things  or  you  will  drive  me 
mad." 

"  Well !  be  comforted !  I  am  here  beside 
you,  dearest,  happy,  and  thank  God, 
strong  again  ;  close  to  you  on  this 
heavenly  night,  which  breathes  only  of 
love.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  we 
can  hear  the  angels  whispering  such 
words  as  we  say  to  each  other." 

And  the  young  girl  paused  as  if  to  listen. 

Just  then  a  gentle  breeze  caught  Made 
leine's  long  curls  and  swept  them  across 
Amaury's  face  ;  almost  beside  himself 
with  emotion,  he  threw  back  his  head 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

"  Oh !  in  pity,  Madeleine,  in  pity,  spare 
me!" 

"  Spare  you  ?  Are  you  not  happy  ?  I 
cannot  understand  you  ?  to  me,  my  be 
loved,  this  night  is  like  a  dream  of  heaven. 
Tell  me,  is  it  not  a  happiness  such  as  this 
which  awaits  us  in  paradise  ?  Can  there 
possibly  be  a  greater  ?  " 


"  Oh  yes  !  "  the  young  fellow  whispered, 
opening  his  eyes,  and  seeing  Madeleine's 
dainty  head  turned  towards  him,  "yes! 
there  is  a  greater  !  " 

And  he  threw  his  two  arms  round  the 
young  girl's  neck,  gently  drew  her  face  to 
his,  until  her  hair  again  touched  his  brow, 
and  her  breath  mingled  with  his. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Madeleine  asked. 

"  It  is  to  let  our  love  meet  in  one  single 
kiss.  I  love  you,  Madeleine !  " 

"  I  love  you,  Am " 

"  At  this  moment  the  young  man's  lips 
touched  her  own,  and  the  word  begun  in 
a  tone  of  unspeakable  love,  ended  in  a 
cry  of  pain. 

On  hearing  the  cry,  Amaury  drew  back 
hastily,  the  sweat  of  anguish  on  his  brow. 
Madeleine  had  fallen  back,  one  hand 
pressed  to  her  heart,  the  other  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

A  terrible  thought  flashed  across 
Amaury  ;  he  flung  himself  at  Madeleine's 
feet,  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  snatched 
the  handkerchief  from  her  lips. 

Through  the  darkness,  he  saw  that  it 
was  stained  with  blood. 

Taking  Madeleine  up  in  his  arms,  and 
running  like  a  madman,  he  carried  her, 
breathless  and  choking,  into  her  own 
room,  placed  her  on  the  bed,  and  snatch 
ing  at  the  bell  which  communicated  with 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  study,  he  pulled  it 
violently. 

Then,  feeling  that  he  could  not  face 
the  unhappy  father,  he  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  like  one  who  had  committed  a 
crime,  he  fled  to  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

FOR  an  hour  Amaury  remained  by 
the  half-open  door  in  breathless 
suspense,  listening  to  every  sound  that 
re-echoed  in  the  house;  he  dared  not 
go  down  to  ask  what  had  happened, 
and  passed  through  all  the  agony  which 
separates  uncertainty  from  despair. 

At  last  he  heard  footsteps  coming  up 
the  stairs,  and  approaching  his  room, 
and  then  he  saw  old  Joseph  appear  on 
the  threshold. 

"  Joseph  ! "  he  whispered,  "  how  is 
Madeleine  ?  " 
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Without  a  word,  Joseph  handed  him 
a  letter ;  it  contained  but  one  line,  in 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny's handwriting  :  "This 
time  she  will  die,  and  you  will  have  killed 
her." 

One  can  easily  understand  what  a 
terrible  night  Amaury  passed. 

His  bedroom  was  immediately  above 
Madeleine's,  and  all  night  long  he  sat 
up  straining  his  ears  to  catch  any 
sound  from  the  room  below,  rising  only 
to  open  the  door  in  the  hope  that  one 
of  the  servants  might  pass  from  whom  he 
might  ask  news  of  the  invalid. 

From  time  to  time  the  sound  of  rapid 
footsteps  coming  and  going  told  him  that 
a  fresh  crisis  had  occurred  ;  or  sometimes 
he  heard  fearful  fits  of  coughing  which 
seemed  to  tear  his  breast. 

At  length  day  dawned,  and  little  by 
little  the  sounds  in  Madeleine's  room 
ceased,  and  Amaury  hoped  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep. 

He  came  down  to  the  small  drawing- 
room  and  listened  for  a  long  time  at  the 
bedroom  door  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot; 
not  daring  to  enter  and  yet  not  wishing  to 
go  back  to  his  own  room. 

As  the  door  opened  suddenly,  Amaury 
stepped  backwards ;  it  was  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  who  was  coming  out  of  the 
room,  and  whose  grave  face  hardened 
preceptibly  at  sight  of  Amaury. 

A  feeling  of  despair  came  over  him,  and 
he  fell  on  his  knees  exclaiming,  "  Forgive 
me." 

He  remained  thus  for  some  time,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  not  daring  to 
raise  his  face,  whilst  his  breast  heaved 
with  sobs,  and  tears  fell  unheeded  to  the 
floor.  At  last  he  felt  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
draw  his  two  clasped  hands  within  his 
own,  which  were  cold  as  marble. 

"  Rise,  dear  Amaury,"  said  he, "  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  you,  but  with  nature, 
which  has  ordained  that  love,  which  to 
some  brings  new  life,  should  have  a  fatal 
effect  upon  others.  All  this  I  had  foreseen, 
and  that  is  why  I  was  anxious  that  you 
should  go." 

"  Father,  dearest  father,"  cried  Amaury, 
"  save  her,  oh,  save  her ;  even  though 
I  should  never  see  her  again." 

"  You  ask  me  to  save  her ! "  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  replied,  "  you  ask  me 
such  a  thing,  when  you  know  that 
I  would  gladly  give  my  life  for  hers  ? 
no,  it  is  to  God  that  you  must  pray,  not 
to  me." 


"  Have  you  no  hope  then  ?  Is  our 
doom  irrevocably  sealed  ?  " 

"Rest  assured,  Amaury,  that  all  that 
human  skill  can  do  in  such  a  case  shall  be 
done  ;  but,  take  it  from  me,  science  can  do 
nothing  where  the  ravages  of  disease  have 
made  such  terrible  strides." 

And  two  big  tears  rolled  down  the  old 
man's  face.  Amaury  wrung  his  hands 
with  such  despair  that  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
took  compassion  on  him,  and  passing  his 
arm  through  his,  he  said :  "  Listen, 
Amaury ;  there  is  now  but  one  thing  we 
can  do,  and  that  is  to  make  her  last  days 
on  earth  as  peaceful  as  possible,  I,  by  my 
skill,  and  you,  by  your  love ;  let  us  there 
fore  each  fulfil  our  part ;  go  back  to  your 
own  room,  and  as  soon  as  Madeleine  is 
able  to  see  you,  I  will  send  for  you." 

The  poor  young  man,  who  had  expected 
bitter  reproaches,  was  overwhelmed  by 
this  touching  kindness ;  he  would  far  have 
preferred  reproach  and  abuse  to  this  grave 
and  solemn  sadness. 

He  returned  to  his  room  and  decided  to 
write  to  Antoinette,  but  finding  that  he 
could  not  collect  his  thoughts,  he  flung 
away  his  pen,  and  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands. 

He  remained  thus  mute,  motionless, 
and  totally  oblivious  of  time ;  at  last  he 
was  roused  by  the  sound  of  Joseph's 
voice. 

"  Monsieui  d'Avrigny,"  said  he,  "wishes 
me  to  inform  you  that  Mademoiselle  Made 
leine  is  able  to  see  you  now." 

Without  a  word  Amaury  rose,  and  fol 
lowed  the  old  servant,  but  stopped  short 
on  reaching  the  door,  not  daring  to  enter. 

"  Come  in,  Amaury,"  Madeleine  said, 
making  an  effort  to  raise  her  voice ;  "  do 
come  in,  dear."  The  poor  invalid  had 
recognised  her  lover's  step. 

Amaury  was  just  going  to  rush  im 
petuously  into  the  room,  but  suddenly 
remembered  that  any  such  emotion  would 
be  injurious  to  her.  So  he  composed  his 
features,  gently  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
entered  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  though 
his  heart  was  nearly  breaking. 

Madeleine  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
him,  and  tried  to  sit  up,  but  the  effort  was 
too  great,  and  she  sank  back  exhausted  on 
the  pillow. 

On  seeing  this,  all  the  young  man's 
composure  deserted  him,  and  he  gave  a 
cry  of  alarm  and  sank  down  beside  her. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  rose;  but  Madeleine 
stretched  out  her  hand  with  such  a  gesture 
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of  touching  entreaty  that  he  fell  back  into 
his  chair,  leaning  his  head  against  her 
weak  little  hand. 

Then  followed  a  long  silence,  broken 
only  by  Amaury's  sobs. 

She  was  in  the  same  critical  state  as  a 
fortnight  ago,  only  this  time  it  was  a 
relapse. 


AMAURY   TO    ANTOINETTE 

HALL  I  live  or  shall  I  die !  Each 
day  I  ask  myself  this  question  as 
I  see  Madeleine  growing  gradually  weaker, 
and  all  my  dreams  vanishing  away.  I 
assure  you,  Antoinette,  it  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  which  makes  me  ask  her 
father  as  soon  as  I  see  him :  '  How  are  we 
to-day  ? ' 

"  Then  when  he  answers :  '  She  is 
worse  ; '  I  almost  expect  him  to  say  '  You 
are  worse.' 

"  Besides,  I  can  no  longer  deceive  my 
self;  although  at  first  I  was  tempted  to 
disbelieve  the  doctor's  verdict,  my  hopes 
grow  less  and  less  every  day.  Before  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  Madeleine  will  no  longer 
be  of  this  world.  And  believe  me,  An 
toinette,  there  will  be  two  graves  instead 
of  one. 

"  Oh,  God !  I  am  not  rebellious,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  my  lot  will  have 
been  very  sad  and  wretched.  I  shall  only 
have  reached  the  threshold  of  happiness  to 
fall  ere  I  reach  the  goal ;  I  shall  have 
tasted  the  joys  of  life  but  to  lose  them,  and 
fortune's  choicest  gifts  will  have  failed  me 
one  by  one ;  rich,  beloved,  what  more 
should  I  desire  but  to  live,  and  yet,  when 
my  darling  draws  her  last  breath,  I  too 
shall  die. 

"  And  when  I  think  that »-• 

"Oh,  God!  oh,  God!  if  only  I  had 
had  the  courage  to  refuse  that  last  meet 
ing. 

"  But  then  she  would  have  thought  I  no 
longer  loved  her,  or  her  love  might  have 
grown  cold  at  my  refusal !  truly  I  could 
almost  wish  it  had  been  so,  rather  than  as 
it  is,  since  I  am  sure  to  die  with  her. 

"  What  a  noble-hearted  man  is  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  Antoinette !  when  I  consider 


that  since  he  wrote  me  that  letter,  he  has 
not  uttered  one  word  of  reproach. 

"  He  still  calls  me  his  son,  as  if 
aware  that  Madeleine  is  mine  not  only  in 
this  world  but  also  in  the  next. 

"  Poor  Madeleine !  she  does  not  seem 
to  realize  that  now  our  days  together  are 
numbered. 

"  Thanks  to  one  of  the  strange  phases  of 
her  disease,  she  does  not  see  the  danger ; 
she  speaks  brightly  of  the  future  and 
makes  all  sorts  of  plans. 

"Never  have  I  known  her  sweeter  or 
more  loving  to  me,  and  she  often  up 
braids  me  for  not  helping  her  build  her 
castles  in  the  air. 

"  She  startled  me  this  morning  by  say 
ing  :  '  My  darling !  while  we  two  are  alone, 
give  me  some  paper  and  ink;  I  want  to 
write  something.' 

"  '  Oh  !  nonsense,  Madeleine,*  I  ex 
claimed,  '  do  not  attempt  such  a  thing  in 
your  weak  state.' 

"  '  But  you  will  hold  me  up,  Amaury 
dear.'  I  was  speechless,  and  utterly 
crushed.  Had  she  at  last  realized  our 
impending  fate.  Did  some  strange  pre 
sentiment  warn  her  that  her  end  was 
near  ?  Did  she  desire  to  write  her  last 
wishes  before  leaving  this  world  and  was 
she  going  to  make  her  will. 

"  I  brought  her  what  she  wanted,  but, 
as  I  had  foreseen,  she  was  too  weak,  and 
although  I  supported  her  she  turned 
dizzy,  the  pen  fell  from  her  hand  and  she 
sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

" '  You  are  right,  Amaury,'  she  said 
after  a  moment's  pause,  '  I  cannot  write, 
but,  at  my  dictation, you  must  do  so  for  me.' 

"Overcome  with  anguish,  I  prepared 
to  carry  out  her  wishes.  She  unfolded  to 
me  a  plan  of  the  life  we  two  were  going 
to  spend  together,  in  which  each  hour 
was  portioned  out,  each  day's  duty 
allotted.  And  I  know  that  to-morrow 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  has  arranged  for  a 
consultation,  because,  being  her  father, 
he  has  no  faith  in  his  diagnosis  as  a 
doctor ;  yes,  a  consultation ;  that  is  to 
say  that  six  men  dressed  in  black,  six 
judges,  will  come  and  solemnly  pronounce 
sentence  of  life  or  death  on  the  poor 
innocent  invalid.  Terrible  tribunal,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  declare  the  decree  of  God. 

"  I  have  given  instructions  that  I  am  to 
be  immediately  informed  of  their  arrival. 
They  are  not  to  see  Madeleine;  as 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  fears  that  the  shock 
of  seeing  them  might  disillusion  her. 
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"  They  are  not  to  know  that  the  patient 
in  question  is  their  confrere's  daughter, 
for  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  is  afraid  that,  out 
of  compassion,  they  might  keep  some 
thing  from  him. 

"I  too  shall  be  present,  but  hidden 
behind  some  curtains ;  neither  the  father 
nor  the  doctors  will  know  that  I  am 
there. 

"  I  asked  him  yesterday  what  was  his 
object  in  having  this  consultation,  and  he 
replied :  '  I  have  no  object  in  view,  only  a 
faint  hope.' 

" '  What  hope  have  you  ? '  I  cried,  like 
a  poor  shipwrecked  mariner  clinging  to 
his  last  plank. 

" '  My  hope  is  that  perhaps  I  may  have 
been  mistaken,  either  in  the  disease  or  in 
the  treatment  of  it.  That  is  also  why  I 
have  summoned  together  some  who 
advocate  treatments  of  which  I  do  not 
approve.  God  grant  that  their  knowledge 
may  surpass  mine ;  God  grant  that  they 
may  humiliate  me ;  God  grant  that  they 
may  crush  me;  in  a  word,  God  grant 
that  they  may  prove  me  to  be  more 
ignorant  as  a  practitioner  than  a  village 
barber. 

"'Then,  Amaury,  I  swear  to  you  I 
shall  rejoice  at  my  ignorance.  Let  one  of 
them  but  restore  to  me  my  daughter,  to 
you,  your  wife,  and  I  shall  not  be  like  one 
of  those  ungrateful  patients  who  promise 
you  half  their  fortune,  and  send  you 
twenty  pounds  by  their  footman ;  no,  to 
him  who  restores  life  to  my  child,  I  shall 
say : 

" '  You  are  the  king  of  our  profession, 
the  all-powerful  healer ;  to  you  belongs 
this  practice,  these  honours,  these  titles, 
this  reputation,  this  glory  which  I  had 
usurped ;  you  and  you  only,  deserve  it 
all. 

"  '  But  alas  ! '  he  added,  after  a  moment 
of  pained  silence,  and  shaking  his  head 
sadly,  '  I  very  much  fear  I  have  made  no 
mistake. 

"  Madeleine  will  soon  be  awake,  so  I 
must  go  down  to  her.  Good-bye,  until 
to-morrow. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  Joseph 
came  to  inform  me  that  the  doctors  were 
assembled  in  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  study. 
I  hurried  into  his  library,  and  there, 
hidden  behind  a  glass  door,  I  knew  that 
I  should  see  and  hear  all  that  went  on. 

"  They  were  all  there,  all  the  celebrities 
of  the  faculty,  all  the  pioneers  of  science  ; 
six  men  whose  fame  was  unsurpassed  in 


the  whole  of  Europe,  yet,  at  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny's  entrance,  they  all  bowed  before 
him,  like  subjects  before  their  King. 

"  At  a  casual  glance,  one  might  have 
thought  him  perfectly  calm ;  but  I,  who 
for  the  last  two  rrlonths  have  watched  him 
over  this  fight  with  death,  saw,  by  his 
set  mouth  and  strained  voice,  that  he  was 
deeply  moved. 

"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  the  first  to 
speak ;  he  explained  what  had  called  them 
together  in  consultation,  told  them  of  the 
death  of  Madeleine's  mother,  of  the  dear 
child's  delicate  infancy  and  precarious 
childhood  and  youth,  of  his  fears  as  she 
approached  womanhood,  and  of  her  love 
for  me ;  all  these  details  he  set  before 
them  without  giving  any  names. 

"  Then  he  spoke  of  the  father's  reluc 
tance  to  allow  his  daughter  to  marry,  of 
the  successive  mishaps  which  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  her ;  then  as  he  drew  near 
to  the  end  of  his  story,  to  that  final 
catastrophe  which  had  again  endangered 
the  invalid's  life,  that  life  which  had  been 
snatched  from  death  almost  ever  since  its 
birth  ;  a  feeling  of  horror  came  over  me, 
for  I  believed  he  would  lay  the  blame  on 
me. 

"  Oh !  I  own,  Antoinette,  that  I 
trembled  and  had  to  lean  against  the  wall 
for  support.  But,  no !  he  did  not  blame 
me,  he  simply  stated  the  facts. 

"  After  having  given  the  history  of  his 
patient,  he  proceeded  to  diagnose  the  case 
in  all  its  phases,  analysing  all  its  symp 
toms  ;  he  also  pointed  out  to  them  the 
disease  in  the  lungs,  in  fact  made,  as  it 
were,  an  autopsy  of  his  living  daughter, 
and  that  with  such  emphasis,  clearness 
and  precision,  that  even  I,  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  science,  could  under 
stand  only  too  well  the  fearful  ravages 
which  the  disease  had  made. 

"  Good  God !  this  unhappy  father  had 
seen,  and  guessed  all  this,  and  yet  en 
dured  it  all. 

"And,  sad  irony  of  it  all,  each  word 
that  he  uttered,  each  phase  of  the  malady 
that  he  described  evoked  congratulations 
and  enthusiastic  applause  from  his 
hearers. 

"  When  he  had  accomplished  his  pain 
ful  task,  when  he  had  described,  pang  by 
pang,  his  child's  malady,  when  he  had 
drawn  up  an  accurate  inventory  of  these 
sufferings  that  are  killing  us  all  three, 
they  acknowledged  him  their  chief,  their 
king. 
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"  Of  course  he  was  quite  right !  what 
penetration !  nothing  had  escaped  his 
notice,  nothing !  It  was  a  marvel  of  in 
vestigation;  he  had  seen  like  God  Himself. 

"And  all  this  time,  he  was  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  brow,  for  now  his  last 
hope  had  fled  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
made  no  mistake,  no  error  whatsoever. 

"  But  if  he  had  made  no  mistake  as  to 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  malady, 
perhaps  he  had  erred  in  the  treatment 
of  it. 

"  He  now  stated  the  means  which  he 
had  employed  for  fighting  the  disease; 
put  before  them  a  list  of  the  remedies 
which  he  had  applied,  drawn  as  well 
from  his  own  experience,  as  from  that  of 
others,  and  of  the  weapons  with  which 
he  had  untiringly  fought  the  ever-increas 
ing  phthisis. 

"  And  now  what  more  could  be  done  ? 

"  True  he  had  also  thought  of  such  and 
such  a  treatment,  but  it  was  too  harsh, 
and  of  such  another,  but  it  was  too  mild. 

"Therefore  he  now  appealed  to  his 
fellow-practitioners,  for  he  had  to  own 
that  he  had  now  reached  that  insur 
mountable  barrier  which  limits  human 
science. 

"  For  one  moment  the  learned  conclave 
remained  silent,  and  I  noticed  a  gleam  of 
hope  light  up  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
countenance.  No  doubt  he  had  erred 
grossly;  had  possibly  overlooked  some 
certain  cure,  and  now  his  learned  con 
freres,  enlightened  by  this  precise  analysis, 
would  propose  some  simple  remedy,  easy 
and  efficacious,  which  would  save  his 
child's  life :  and  this  was  why,  before 
consulting  together,  they  were  silent  and 
reserved  their  opinion. 

"  But  the  silence  was  one  of  admiration 
and  amazement ;  and  soon  the  chorus  of 
praise  was  renewed,  more  flattering, — and 
more  heartrending. 

"Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  the  re 
cognised  authority  on  medicine  in  France. 

"  All  that  human  skill  could  suggest,  he 
had  attempted.  In  treating  the  case,  he 
had  neither  hesitated,  faltered,  nor  erred  ; 
in  placing  before  them  this  long  sustained 
struggle  between  man  and  nature,  he  had 
unfolded  to  them  a  wonderful  spectacle ; 
the  limits  of  science  he  had  stretched  to 
their  utmost ;  there  was  now  nothing 
further  to  be  done,  all  the  resources  of 
science  were  exhausted. 

"  Had  the  patient  not  been  attacked  by 
an  essentially  fatal  disease,  he  could  have 


cured  her ;  but  no  matter  what  fresh 
miracle  he  might  perform,  it  was  plainly 
evident  that  in  a  fortnight  the  patient 
would  be  dead. 

"  On  hearing  this  sentence,  I  saw 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  grow  pale,  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  sank  back  in 
his  chair,  sobbing  bitterly. 

'"But,"  said  they,  "What  is  this 
patient  to  you  ? ' 

"'Gentlemen,'  replied  the  poor  father, 
in  a  heartrending  voice,  'she  is  my  own 
daughter.' 

"  I  could  bear  no  more,  but  entered  the 
room  and  threw  myself  down  beside  him. 

"  Then  the  physicians,  realizing  the 
truth,  retired  in  silence,  excepting  one 
who  now  approached  Monsieur  d'Avrigny. 

"  He  was  a  specialist,  who  as  a  rule 
had  no  faith  in  any  other  treatments  but 
his  own,  and  had  always  been  hostile  to 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  and  always  depre 
ciated  him. 

" '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  my  mother,  like  your 
daughter,  is  dying.  Just  as  you  have 
done  your  utmost  to  cure  your  daughter, 
I  also  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  cure 
my  mother.  Only  this  morning,  on  my 
way  here,  did  I  feel  convinced  that  there 
was  nothing  further  to  be  done  for  her, 
but  now  hope  returns ;  I  entrust  my 
mother  to  your  care,  sir,  you  can  save 
her.' 

"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  sighed  heavily, 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Then  we  went  back  to  Madeleine, 
who  received  us  with  a  smile,  little  think 
ing  that  in  our  eyes  she  was  a  woman 
doomed  to  death  already. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


"  /T~~*HE  night  before  last  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  sat  up,  but  although  I 
was  in  my  room  and  in  bed,  I  never 
closed  my  eyes. 

"  I  think  I  may  say  that  during  the 
last  five  weeks  I  have  not  slept  forty- 
eight  hours  in  all.  Very  soon,  thank  God, 
I  shall  enter  on  a  long  rest. 

"  Those  who  knew  me  gay,  impetuous, 
full  of  life  and  hope  would  not  recognize 
in  the  pale  haggard  man  of  to-day,  the 
happy  careless  youth  of  two  months  ago  ; 
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I  feel  utterly  broken,  and  have  aged 
terribly  ;  I  seem  to  have  lived  forty  years 
in  forty  days. 

"  As  I  was  unable  to  sleep,  I  came 
downstairs  this  morning  at  about  seven 
o'clock  ;  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  just 
leaving  his  daughter's  room,  but  scarcely 
noticed  me  ;  he  now  seems  unable  to 
think  but  of  the  one  thing. 

"  For  the  last  six  weeks  he  has  not 
written  one  word  in  the  diary,  where 
hitherto  it  has  been  his  habit  to  record 
the  events  of  each  day. 

"  It  must  be  because  each  day  is  now 
too  full  of  incident,  too  full  of  pain.  The 
day  after  the  relapse  he  wrote :  '  She  is 
ill  again  ! ' — nothing  more. 

"  Alas !  I  foresee  only  too  well  what 
the  next  words  in  his  diary  will  be. 

"  I  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  what 
news  of  Madeleine. 

"  « There  is  no  improvement,  but  she  is 
now  asleep,'  he  said,  in  an  absent  way, 
and  without  looking  at  me  ;  '  I  have  left 
Miss  Brown  with  her,  whilst  I  go  myself 
to  prepare  her  some  medicine.' 

"  Since  the  night  of  the  ball,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  has  turned  one  of  the  rooms 
here  into  a  dispensary,  and  everything 
that  Madeleine  takes  is  prepared  by  his 
own  hands. 

"  I  walked  towards  the  door  of  the  sick 
room  ;  but  he  stopped  me,  still  without 
looking  at  me. 

"  '  Do  not  go  in  now,'  he  said,  '  you  will 
wake  her! ' 

"Then  without  paying  any  further 
attention  to  me,  he  passed  on,  with  head 
bent,  fixed  gaze,  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
still  following  out  his  one  and  only 
thought. 

"So,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
myself  until  my  darling  woke,  I  went  to 
the  stables,  saddled  Sturm  with  my  own 
hands,  flung  myself  into  the  saddle,  anc 
giving  him  his  head,  let  him  gallop  off  as 
he  liked.  For  the  last  month,  I  have  not 
set  foot  outside  the  door,  and  sadly  felt 
the  need  of  fresh  air. 

"On  reaching  the  Bois  and  crossing 
the  Avenue  de  Madrid,  I  recalled  a  ride 
which  I  had  taken  three  months  ago,  but 
under  such  different  conditions.  That 
day  I  stood  on  the  threshold  of  happiness 
— to-day,  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  despair 

"September  is  barely  here,  and  already 
the    leaves   are   beginning   to   fall.     We 
have  had  a  hot  summer,   with   no   coo 
breezes,  no  gentle  rains,  and  this  year  the 


autumn  will  set  in  early  and  kill  Made- 
.eine's  flowers. 

"  Although  barely  ten  o'clock  and  a 
cold  grey  morning,  the  Bois  was  even 
then  too  gay  for  my  sad  mood  ;  so  I 
turned  my  horse  towards  Marly,  clearing 
at  a  bound  both  ditches  and  gates,  and 
only  returned  at  eleven  o'clock,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  grief ;  but  I  felt  that 
the  physical  fatigue  seemed  to  ease  the 
mental  pain. 

"  Madeleine  had  just  awoke. 

"  Dear  child !  she  does  not  suffer,  but  is 
quietly  fading  away,  little  suspecting  that 
death  is  so  near.  She  scolded  me  for 
being  absent  so  long,  and  said  she  was 
feeling  anxious  about  me. 

"  You  are  the  only  one  whom  she 
never  mentions  ;  can  you  understand  this 
silence. 

"  I  stood  at  the  bedside,  and  excused 
my  absence  on  the  plea  that  I  thought 
her  still  asleep.  But  she  interrupted  my 
excuses  by  giving  me  her  small  feverish 
hand  to  kiss,  and  asked  me  to  read  her  a 
few  chapters  from  Paul  and  Virginia. 

"  I  happened  to  open  the  book  at  the 
parting  scene  between  the  two  poor  chil 
dren,  and  at  times  had  difficulty  in  restrain 
ing  my  sobs. 

"  Now  and  then  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
would  come  into  the  room,  but  only  to  go 
out  again  in  a  few  moments  absorbed  in 
his  thoughts.  Madeleine  rallied  him 
gently  on  this  pre-occupation,  but  he 
seemed  scarcely  to  hear  what  she  said 
and  made  no  reply. 

"In  fact  by  dint  of  watching  the 
patient  he  appears  to  lose  sight  of  the 
daughter. 

"  At  six  o'clock  he  came  into  the  room 
with  a  soothing  draught  which  he  desired 
her  to  take,  then  he  ordered  complete 
rest." 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


night  it  was  my  tum  to 
watch.  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
Miss  Brown  and  I  sit  up  in  rotation, 
with  a  nurse  in  attendance.  Although 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  grief,  I  had 
claimed  my  right,  and  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
retired  without  making  any  further  objec 
tion. 
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11  Madeleine  fell  asleep  as  peacefully  as 
if  her  days  were  not  already  numbered. 
As  to  me,  sad  thoughts  kept  me  awake. 

"  At  mid-night,  however,  my  head  grew 
heavy,  and  I  had  trouble  to  keep  my  eyes 
open,  so  after  vainly  struggling  against 
the  drowsiness  which  was  overpowering 
me,  I  let  my  head  fall  on  to  the  edge 
of  Madeleine's  bed.  Then,  as  if  to  com 
pensate  for  my  weary  vigils,  I  drifted  into 
a  beautiful  dream. 

"  It  was  night — a  peaceful  June  night. 
Under  a  starry  sky,  Madeleine  and  I  were 
walking  together  in  a  strange  and  yet 
familiar  land ;  we  were  wandering  along 
the  sea-shore,  following  the  curve  of  a 
beautiful  bay,  and  revelling  in  the  light  of 
the  moon-beams  as  they  played  on  the 
silver  sea. 

"  I  thought  we  were  married,  and  in 
my  dreams  she  said :  '  Amaury,'  in  a 
voice  sweet  as  the  celestial  melody  of  the 
angels. 

"  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  dream,  I 
awoke.  I  saw  the  dark  room,  the  white 
bed,  the  shaded  night  lamp,  and  standing 
beside  me  was  Monsieur  d' Avrigny,  grave 
and  still ;  he  was  studying  his  sleeping 
daughter  with  a  stern  impassive  face, 
almost  terrible  in  its  expression  of  fixed 
intensity. 

" '  You  see,  Amaury,'  he  said  coldly, 
'  you  were  wrong  in  insisting  on  sitting 
up  to-night.  I  know  well  that  at  twenty- 
four  one  has  more  need  of  sleep  than  at 
sixty.  Go  to  bed,  my  boy,  I  will  watch.' 

"There  was  neither  bitterness  nor 
mockery  in  his  tone,  but  rather  a  fatherly 
compassion  for  my  weakness.  And  yet, 
I  know  not  why,  but  as  he  spoke  a  feeling 
of  blind  rage  and  intense  jealousy  took 
possession  of  me.  It  is,  I  think,  because 
he  seems  almost  superhuman,  an  inter 
mediate  being  between  man  and  God ; 
upon  whom  human  emotions  have  no 
effect,  who  needs  neither  sleep  nor  food. 
His  bed  has  not  been  slept  in  for  the  last 
month  ;  he  is  always  watching — watching 
ceaselessly,  thoughtful,  sad  and  enquiring. 
The  man  must  be  made  of  iron. 

"  I  did  not  care  to  go  up  to  my  room, 
so  went  into  the  garden,  and  made  my 
way  to  the  bench  where  we  two  had  sat  so 
happily  together.  I  went  over  in  my 
own  mind  every  detail  of  that  fatal  night, 
which  is  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory. 

"  The  whole  house  was  in  darkness 
except  for  a  faint  light  in  one  of  the 
windows — it  was  Madeleine's. 


"As  I  watched  that  trembling  fitful 
light,  I  compared  it  to  the  feeble  spark  of 
life  which  still  animated  my  poor  darling, 
when  suddenly  the  light  disappeared, 
leaving  me  in  darkness.  I  shuddered ; 
was  it  not  the  symbol  of  my  own  fate  ? 
Even  this  will  fade  away,  the  only  light 
which  has  brightened  the  dark  shadow  of 
my  life. 

"  I  went  back  to  my  room  weeping 
bitterly." 


AMAURY   TO   ANTOINETTE. 

"  I  was  mistaken,  Antoinette ;  Monsieur 
d' Avrigny,  like  myself,  has  his  moments 
of  weakness  and  despair.  When  I  entered 
his  study  this  morning,  I  found  him  bent 
over  his  writing  table,  with  his  head  buried 
in  his  hands. 

"  In  my  turn,  I  believed  him  to  have 
fallen  asleep,  and  approached  softly, 
feeling  a  little  less  ashamed  of  myself,  now 
that  I  found  that,  after  all,  there  was 
something  human  about  this  man  ;  but  I 
was  soon  undeceived,  for  at  the  sound  of 
my  footsteps  he  raised  his  head,  and 
turned  towards  me  a  sad  and  tearful  face. 

"  My  heart  stood  still,  for  I  had  never 
seen  him  weep  before. 

"  So  long  as  he  remained  calm,  I  had 
concluded  that  he  still  entertained  hopes 
of  Madeleine's  recovery;  but  now  I  cried  : 
'Is  all  chance  of  saving  her  over  ? 
are  you  then  at  the  end  of  your  resources  ? 
is  there  no  new  remedy  you  can  attempt  ? ' 

"  '  She  now  responds  to  nothing — noth 
ing  ! '  he  replied,  '  yesterday  I  tried  a  new 
mixture  only  to  find  it  as  useless  and  in 
effectual  as  the  others.  Ah  !  what  is  the 
use  of  knowledge,'  he  continued,  rising 
and  pacing  the  room,  '  a  shadow,  a  mean 
ingless  word ;  if  it  were  a  question  of 
recalling  to  life  a  worn-out  old  age  which 
the  weight  of  years  is  dragging  down 
towards  the  grave,  to  renew  the  blood 
weakened  by  age  ;  if,  for  instance,  it  were 
a  question  of  myself,  one  could  under 
stand  the  helplessness  of  man  to  overcome 
nature  or  to  fight  against  the  inevitable. 
But  no,  the  life  we  wish  to  save  is  that  of 
a  child  born  yesterday,  a  young  life,  fresh 
and  sweet,  only  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
follow  its  own  course,  to  be  snatched  from 
this  fatal  disease,  and  yet  one  can  do 
nothing, — nothing  ! ' 

"And  the  unhappy  father  wrung  his 
hands,  whilst  I,  equally  powerless  in  my 
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ignorance  as  he  in  his  learning,  looked 
helplessly  at  him. 

"  '  And  yet,'  he  continued,  as  if  speak 
ing  to  himself,  'if  all  those  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  art  of  healing, 
had  only  done  their  duty,  and  worked  as 
earnestly  as  I  have  done,  science  would 
now  be  more  advanced — the  cowards! 
But,  good  heavens  !  in  its  present  stage  of 
advancement  of  what  possible  use  is  it. 
All  it  can  do,  is  to  teach  me  that  in  one 
short  week  my  child  will  be  dead.' 

"  I  moaned. 

"  '  No  !  no  ! '  he  went  on,  half-fiercely, 
*  surely  not;  before  the  week  is  over,  I 
shall  have  saved  her;  I  shall  discover 
some  elixir,  some  potion,  the  secret  of  de 
fying  even  death ;  I  shall  find  it,  were  it 
to  be  composed  of  blood  from  my  own 
veins ;  she  shall  not  die,  she  shall  not  die ! ' 

"  I  went  up  to  him,  and  fearing  he  might 
fall,  passed  my  arm  round  him. 

" '  Listen,  Amaury,'  he  said,  '  my  brain 
is  everlastingly  filled  with  two  thoughts, 
which  I  sometimes  fear  will  drive  me  mad. 
The  first  is,  that  if  we  could  convey  my 
child  without  loss  of  time,  sparing  her  any 
fatigue  or  shock,  to  a  milder  climate,  Nice, 
Madeira  or  Padua,  she  might  still  live. 

" '  Since  God  has  bestowed  on  fathers  a 
love,  divine  in  its  essence,  why  has  he 
not  also  given  them  power  in  proportion 
to  their  love, — the  power  to  rule  the 
hours,  to  annihilate  space,  to  overturn  the 
world.  Good  heavens  !  it  is  unjust !  unfair ! 

" '  The  other  thought  which  haunts  me  is 
that  perhaps  on  the  very  day  after  my 
child's  death,  a  cure  will  be  found  for 
the  disease  which  has  killed  her — who 
knows  ?  perhaps  I  myself  may  discover  it. 

" '  Oh !  believe  me,  Amaury;  if  I  were  the 
man  to  discover  it,  I  think  I  should  keep 
it  to  myself ;  what  have  the  daughters 
of  others  to  do  with  me ;  the  other  fathers 
should  have  saved  my  child's  life.' 

"  Just  then  Miss  Brown  came  into  the 
room  to  tell  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  that 
Madeleine  had  just  awoke. 

"Then  Antoinette,  I  witnessed  a  wonder 
ful  thing, — the  self-control  which  this  man 
has  over  himself.  By  sheer  strength  of 
will,  he  composed  his  tortured  features  to 
their  usually  calm  expression. 

"But,  day  by  day,  I  notice  that  this 
calmness  is  gradually  becoming  the  calm 
ness  of  despair.  He  left  the  room,  asking 
whether  I  intended  to  accompany  him. 

"  But  this  strong  stoicism  is  not  mine  to 
command  at  will.  It  takes  me  longer  to 


regain  my  ordinary  composure,  and  half- 
an-hour  had  passed  away  before  my  face 
had  regained  its  usual  serenity,  and  this 
half  hour  I  have  employed  in  writing  to 
you,  dear  Antoinette." 

AMAURY   TO   ANTOINETTE. 

"  What  an  angel  is  lost  to  earth ! 

"  I  gazed  at  Madeleine  this  morning,  as 
she  lay  in  bed  with  her  long  hair  scattered 
over  the  pillow,  her  skin  of  creamy  white 
ness,  her  large  melancholy  eyes,  her  whole 
beauty  of  that  unearthly  kind  which  is  so 
often  seen  on  the  faces  of  those  near  death, 
and  I  questioned  with  myself  whether  this 
voice,  this  expression,  this  deep  love  which 
illumines  her  smile, — whether  all  these 
are  not  attributes  of  the  soul ;  can  they 
emanate  from  anything  but  the  soul ; 
and  is  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  die  ? 

"  Yet  she  will  die  ! 

"  All  this  beauty  will  fade  away  without 
ever  having  been  mine,  without  having 
belonged  to  me.  And  on  the  judgment- 
day,  when  the  recording  angel  calls  my 
darling,  to  make  of  her  an  angel  like 
himself,  she  will  not  bear  my  name. 

"  Dear  child  !  she  realizes  now  that  the 
noontide  of  her  life  is  declining,  and  she 
is  filled  with  vague  forebodings. 

"This  morning  when,  as  usual,  I  stood 
for  a  moment  outside  her  door,  trying  to 
compose  myself  before  entering  the  room, 
I  heard  her  say  to  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
in  her  sweet  childish  voice  :  '  Oh  !  I  feel 
so  ill !  but  you  will  save  me,  dear  father, 
will  you  not  ?  Because,' — and  she 
lowered  her  voice, — '  were  I  to  die,  I 
know  that  he  would  not  outlive  me  long.' 

" '  Yes  !  yes  !  my  beloved  ;  if  you  die,  I 
too  shall  die.' 

"  I  came  into  the  room  at  this  moment, 
and  knelt  beside  her. 

"  Then  as  she  saw  that  her  father  was 
about  to  reply,  she  silenced  him  by  a  look. 

"Evidently  my  poor  darling  does  not 
think  that  I  know  how  ill  she  really  is, 
and  she  wishes  to  hide  her  fears  from  me. 

"She  stretched  out  her  hand,  in  token 
that  I  should  rise,  then  when  I  stood 
beside  her,  she  begged  me  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  play  once  again  that 
waltz  of  Weber's  of  which  she  is  so  fond. 

"I  hesitated,  but  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
bade  me  do  as  she  wished. 

"  Alas  !  poor  dear  Madeleine,  this  time 
she  did  not  come  to  me,  sustained  by  the 
magic  of  that  haunting  melody. 

"It  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  raise 


herself  in  bed ;  then  as  the  last  note  died 
away,  she  sank  back  on  her  pillows  with 
closed  eyes,  and  a  deep  sigh  broke  from 
her. 

"But  thoughts  of  a  deeper  nature  soon 
occupied  her  mind,  and  she  asked  her 
father  to  send  to  Ville  d'Avray  for  the 
priest,  who  assisted  at  her  first  com 
munion.  And  as  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
left  the  room  to  write  to  the  good  father, 
she  and  I  remained  alone  together. 

44  Oh,  God !  is  not  all  this  heart-breaking ! 
Yes,  heart-breaking  !  that  is  the  word. 

"But  can  you  understand  one  thing, 
Antoinette ;  she  never  mentions  you, 
never  asks  for  you,  neither  does  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  ever  remind  her  of  your 
existence. 

"  Ah !  were  it  not  for  your  express  wish 
that  your  name  should  never  be  men 
tioned  in  her  presence,  long  ere  this  I 
would  have  found  out  the  reason  of  this 
strange  silence." 

MONSIEUR   D'AVRIGNY  TO  THE  CURE  OF 
THE  VILLAGE  OF  VILLE  D'AVRAY. 

"DEAR  SIR, 

"My  daughter  is  dying,  and  desires, 
before  she  returns  to  God,  to  see  her 
spiritual  father.  Come  then,  I  beseech 
you,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  say  no  more  than  this,  feeling 
sure  that  when  anyone  is  suffering,  and, 
in  her  need,  calls  upon  you  for  help,  the 
one  word  '  Come  ! '  will  bring  you  to  her 
side. 

"  I  would  also  ask  another  service  at 
your  hands ;  do  not  wonder  at  the  nature 
of  my  strange  request,  and  above  all,  dear 
sir,  forget,  I  pray  you,  that  this  strange 
request  is  made  by  a  man  who  has  the 
reputation,  very  undeservedly,  I  own,  of 
being  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  day. 

"  This  is  the  favour  which  I  ask  of  you : 
We  have  at  Ville  d'Avray,  I  believe,  a 
poor  shepherd,  Andre  by  name,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  some 
wonderful  cures,  and,  if  the  peasants  are 
to  be  believed,  this  man  has  been  known, 
by  the  simple  admixture  of  certain  herbs, 
to  restore  life  to  those  whose  recovery 
was  despaired  of  by  the  doctors. 

"Surely  I  have  heard  this  said;  I 
cannot  have  dreamt  it  ?  although  my 
memory  is  failing,  I  may  trust  it  thus  far. 

44  All  these  wonders  were  told  to  me  at 
a  time  when  all  things  smiled  upon  me, 
therefore  at  a  time  of  unbelief. 


"  Now,    my    dear    sir,    I    implore   you 
bring  this  man  to  me. 

"  LEOPOLD  D'AVRIGNY." 


CHAPTER    XXX 

MONSIEUR    d'Avrigny    had    des 
patched  one  of  the  grooms  with  a 
letter    to    the    priest ;    and    that    same 
evening  at  five  o'clock,  he  and  the  shep 
herd  arrived  together. 

The  shepherd  in  question  was  a  coarse, 
ignorant  peasant,  and  if  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  had  really  expected  help  from  that 
quarter,  it  was  plain  to  him  at  the  man's 
first  words,  how  futile  were  the  hopes 
he  had  entertained. 

Nevertheless  he  took  him  in  to  see  the 
girl,  on  the  pretext  that  the  peasant  had 
come  to  say  that  the  priest  would  arrive 
on  the  following  day. 

When  a  child,  Madeleine  had  often 
seen  the  shepherd  come  to  the  house  at 
Ville  d'Avray,  and  she  greeted  him  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  on  leaving  Made 
leine's  room  with  the  man,  asked  of  him 
what  he  thought  of  his  daughter. 

He,  with  all  the  stupidity  of  ignorance, 
replied  that  she  was  very  ill,  but  that  by 
means  of  the  herbs  which  he  had  brought 
he  had  cured  many  who  were  far  worse. 

The  old  shepherd  then  took  the  herbs 
out  of  his  bag;  these  according  to  him, 
were  doubly  efficacious  by  reason  of  the 
time  of  year  in  which  they  had  been 
gathered. 

"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  saw  at  a  glance 
that  these  herbs  could  only  have  the  effect 
of  an  ordinary  tisane ;  but  as,  in  any 
case,  it  could  do  no  harm,  he  allowed  the 
shepherd  to  prepare  the  beverage,  and 
having  lost  all  hope  in  this  direction,  he 
went  back  to  the  priest. 

"  Monsieur  le  Cur6,"  said  he,  "  the 
remedy  which  Andr6  suggests  is  ridicu 
lous  ;  but  as  it  is  not  dangerous,  he  may 
have  his  way.  It  will  neither  hasten  nor 
retard  Madeleine's  death  by  one  single 
hour,  and  her  death  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  night  or  Friday  morning  at 
latest.  I  know  enough  for  that,"  he 
added  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  yes !  I  am  a 
sufficiently  clever  physician  to  be  sure 
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I  make  no  mistake  in  predicting  so 
much." 

"You  see,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  he 
continued,  "  I  have  nothing  further  to 
hope  for  from  this  world." 

"  Trust  in  God,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny," 
replied  the  priest. 

"  Well,"  said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  hesi 
tatingly,  "  that  is  exactly  what  I  wished 
to  hear  you  say,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Yes  ! 
I  have  always  had  faith,  always  believed 
in  God,  especially  since  he  gave  me  my 
daughter,  and  yet,  I  own  to  you,  that 
doubts  have  often  crossed  my  mind. 
Truly,  analysis  leads  to  scepticism  ;  by 
continually  dwelling  on  material  things, 
we  end  by  becoming  doubtful  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  he  who  doubts 
the  existence  of  the  soul,  is  very  near  to 
doubting  the  existence  of  God.  To  deny 
the  shade  is  to  deny  the  sun.  How  often 
have  I,  in  my  poor  human  pride,  dared  to 
question  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Him 
self.  Do  not  be  shocked,  my  Father,  for, 
at  this  present  moment,  I  truly  repent  of 
my  disbelief — I  am  guilty,  ungrateful, 
odious!  I  believe " 

"  Only  believe,  and  you  will  be  saved," 
said  the  priest. 

"  Well !  my  Father,  it  is  this  promise 
of  the  Holy  Gospel  which  I  now  invoke  ; 
because  to-day,  I  not  only  believe  in  the 
spirit  of  it,  like  the  wise,  but  I  believe  in 
the  letter  of  it,  like  the  simple. 

"  I  believe  that  God  is  good,  great, 
merciful,  everlasting,  and  ever-present, 
even  in  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
events  of  life. 

"  I  believe  that  the  Gospel  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  comprises  not  only  symbols 
but  facts. 

"  I  believe  that  the  story  of  Lazarus 
and  of  Ja'irus'  daughter  are  not  parables, 
but  events  from  real  life  ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  question  the  probability  of  collective 
resurrection,  but  rather  the  possibility  of 
bringing  back  individuals  to  light  and  life. 

"  Finally,  I  believe  in  the  power  be 
stowed  by  Him  on  His  Apostles,  and  con 
sequently  in  the  miracles  performed  by 
the  divine  intercession  of  Saints." 

"If  this  be  true,  you  are  indeed  happy, 
my  son,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Oh  yes !  "  cried  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
falling  on  his  knees,  "  yes !  for,  having 
this  blind  faith,  I  can  kneel  at  your  feet 
and  say :  '  My  Father,  none  have  better 
deserved  the  halo  of  a  Saint  than  you,  for 
your  whole  life  has  been  one  of  charity 


and  prayer,  and  all  your  actions  can  pass 
pure  and  holy  before  the  Lord  ;  holy  man 
that  you  are,  perform  a  miracle,  restore 
health  to  my  daughter,  restore  life  to  my 
child — now  what  will  you  do  ? ' ' 

"  Alas !  alas  !  "  replied  the  priest,  "  I 
pity  you,  and  I  am  sorely  grieved  I  am 
not  the  blameless  man  you  believe  me  to 
be ;  that  I  have  not  the  power  to  perform 
so  wondrous  a  miracle,  and  that  all  I  can 
do  is  to  pray  to  Him  who  holds  our 
destinies  in  His  hands." 

"  Then,  all  is  lost !  "  cried  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  rising.  "  God  will  allow  my 
child  to  die.  He  did  not  save  His  own 
Son." 

With  these  words  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
left  his  study,  followed  by  the  worthy 
priest,  who  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at 
his  blasphemy. 

As  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  foreseen, 
the  beverage  prepared  by  Andre  produced 
no  effect  upon  Madeleine.  She  passed  a 
restless  night,  but  it  was  evident  that 
even  now  her  sleep  was  broken  by 
troubled  dreams. 

Towards  morning  she  woke  with  a  cry ; 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  as  usual  stand 
ing  beside  her ;  she  held  out  her  arms  to 
him,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  father  !  my 
dear  good  father  !  can  you  not  save  me?  " 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  took  her  in  his 
arms,  but  tears  choked  his  utterance. 

By  a  great  effort,  Madeleine  regained 
control  over  herself,  and  enquired  whether 
the  priest  had  arrived. 

"  Yes  !  my  darling,"  replied  her  father. 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  she 
said. 

As  soon  as  the  priest  entered,  Madeleine 
turned  to  him,  saying :  "  Monsieur  le 
Cur6,  you  have  always  been  my  spiritual 
adviser,  therefore  I  have  sent  for  you  as  I 
desire  to  make  confession.  Are  you  ready 
to  hear  me  now  ?  " 

The  priest  made  an  affirmative  sign, 
and  Madeleine  turning  towards  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  said :  "  My  dear  father,  leave 
me  now  for  a  few  moments  with  my 
other  father,  who  is  our  spiritual  father." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  kissed  his  child  on 
the  forehead  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Meeting  Amaury  at  the  door,  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and,  without  a  word, 
conducted  him  to  Madeleine's  oratory ; 
then  arrived  in  front  of  the  cross,  he  fell 
on  his  knees  and  drawing  Amaury  down 
beside  him,  he  simply  said,  "  Let  us 
pray." 
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•*  Oh,  God  !  God  !  "  exclaimed  Amaury, 
"  is  she  dead  !  dead  !  and  I  was  not  beside 
her  ? " 

"  No  !  no  !  "  said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
"  be  calm,  Amaury  ;  she  will  be  with  us 
in  this  world  twenty-four  hours  longer, 
and  I  promise  you  that  when  she  dies, 
you  shall  be  there." 

Amaury  dropped  his  head  on  the 
prie-dieu,  and  burst  into  bitter  sobs. 

They  had  remained  thus  about  a 
quarter-of-an-hour,  when  the  door  slowly 
opened,  and  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  roused  them. 

Amaury  turned  and  saw  it  was  the  old 
priest. 

"  Well !  "  he  asked. 

"  She  is  an  angel,"  said  the  priest. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  raised  his  head, 
saying,  "  At  what  time  will  you  admin 
ister  extreme  unction  ?  " 

"  This  evening  at  five  o'clock.  Made 
leine  desires  that  Antoinette  be  present 
at  this  last  solemn  rite." 

"Then,"  said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
"  she  knows  that  she  is  very  near  death ; " 
and  he  rose  and  gave  instructions  that 
Antoinette  should  be  fetched  from  Ville 
d'Avray ;  then  he  went  back  to  Made 
leine's  room,  with  Amaury  and  the  priest. 

When  Antoinette  arrived  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  room  pre 
sented  a  sad  spectacle. 

At  one  side  of  the  bed  stood  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  gloomy,  despairing,  almost 
fierce,  holding  the  dying  girl's  hand  in 
his  own,  whilst  with  fixed  gaze  he  was 
still  seeking  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  for 
something  which  might  be  tried  as  a  last 
resource — almost  like  a  gambler  risking 
his  last  coin. 

Amaury,  seated  on  the  other  side, 
vainly  tried  to  smile  at  Madeleine  through 
his  fast  flowing  tears.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bed  stood  the  priest,  a  grave  and  noble 
figure,  now  looking  towards  the  dying 
girl,  and  now  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
heaven  which  was  so  soon  to  receive  her. 

Antoinette  lifted  the  curtains,  and  for  a 
few  moments  remained  un  perceived  in  the 
dimly  lighted  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Do  not  try  to  hide  your  tears,  dear 
Amaury,"  Madeleine  softly  said,  "if  I 
did  not  see  them  in  your  eyes  I  should 
feel  ashamed  of  those  which  are  in  my 
own.  It  is  not  our  fault  if  we  weep,  we 
cannot  help  it,  because  it  is  so  sad,  at  our 
age,  to  be  forced  to  part.  Life  seemed  to 
me  so  beautiful  and  good. 


It  is  so  sad,  so  sad  to  think  that  I  shall 
see  you  no  more,  dear,  that  I  shall  no 
longer  touch  your  hand,  no  longer  thank 
you  for  all  your  tender  love,  no  more  lie 
down  to  sleep  hoping  to  see  you  in  my 
dreams.  Oh  !  it  is  all  too  dreadful !  Let 
me  look  at  you,  my  darling,  that  I  may 
remember  your  dear  face  when  I  shall  be 
alone  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  priest,  "  the 
glories  of  heaven  will  compensate  for  all 
that  you  leave  on  earth." 

"Alas!  I  had  his  love,"  Madeleine 
murmured,  in  a  low  tone,  then  raising 
her  voice,  she  said,  "Amaury,  who  will 
love  or  understand  you  as  I  do,  who  will 
submit  all  her  actions,  her  feelings,  her 
thoughts  to  your  sweet  control ;  who,  like 
your  own  trusting  Madeleine,  will  lose 
herself  in  your  love  ?  Oh !  if  I  knew 
such  an  one,  I  swear  to  you,  Amaury, 
I  would  bequeath  you  to  her,  for  now  I 
am  no  longer  jealous. 

"Oh!  my  poor  darling,  I  pity  you 
almost  as  much  as  I  do  myself,  for,  to 
you,  the  world  will  be  as  lonely  as  my 
grave." 

Amaury  sobbed  aloud,  Antoinette  felt 
great  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  the 
priest  prayed  in  broken  accents. 

You  are  talking  too  much,  Madeleine," 
said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  tenderly ;  at  the 
near  approach  of  death,  he  alone,  in  the 
strength  of  his  great  love,  was  able  to 
maintain  his  composure. 

"And  what  shall  I  say  to  you, father?" 
she  continued,  "  to  you,  whose  words  and 
actions  during  the  last  two  months,  have 
been  so  sublime  a  preparation,  that  I  shall 
not  be  dazzled  by  the  great  love  of  God  ; 
you  whose  love  is  so  boundless  and 
merciful  as  to  harbour  no  thought  of 
jealousy,  or  what  is  nobler  still,  to  allow 
no  suspicion  of  it  to  appear. 

And  now  of  whom  can  you  be  jealous, 
unless  it  be  of  God  ?  Nevertheless  this 
disinterested  affection  is  sublime;  I  revere 
it,  and — "  she  added  softly,  "  I  envy  it." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  priest,  "  your 
friend  Antoinette,  your  sister  Antoinette, 
whom  you  have  sent  for,  is  here."' 
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CHAPTER   XXXI 

"•"BINDING  that  her  presence  was  dis 
covered,  Antoinette  uttered  a  cry, 
and  with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks 
advanced  towards  Madeleine,  who  at  first 
drew  back ;  but  regaining  her  self-control 
in  a  moment,  she  stretched  out  her  arms 
to  her  cousin  who  threw  herself  beside 
her  on  the  bed. 

For  the  next  few  moments  the  two 
girls  remained  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms;  then  Antoinette  drew  back,  and 
the  priest  having  disappeared,  she  took 
his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  past 
two  months,  and  the  pain  and  sorrow 
which  she  felt  at  this  moment,  Antoinette, 
resplendent  in  her  youth  and  beauty, 
seemed  destined  to  a  long  and  brilliant 
future,  and  might  well  expect  the  homage 
of  every  free  and  earnest  young  heart ;  it 
was  therefore  easy  to  interpret  Made 
leine's  jealous  thought,  as  her  eyes 
travelled  from  her  despairing  lover  to  the 
bright  and  brilliant  girl  whom  she  would 
so  soon  be  leaving  beside  him. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  stooped  towards 
her,  and  whispered :  "  It  was  you,  dear, 
who  wished  her  to  come  back." 

"  Yes,  yes !  dear  father,"  Madeleine 
murmured,  "  and  indeed  I  am  glad  to  see 
her  again." 

And  the  dying  girl  smiled  at  Antoi 
nette  with  an  expression  of  angelic  sweet 
ness. 

As  for  Amaury,  he  only  saw  in  Made 
leine's  action  the  very  natural  jealousy  of 
a  dying  girl,  towards  another  who  is  full 
of  life  and  strength.  And  as  he  looked 
from  his  pale,  stricken  Madeleine,  to 
Antoinette  brimming  over  with  health  and 
vitality,  he  experienced  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  same  feeling  as  Madeleine's — 
anger  and  hatred  of  the  insolent  beauty 
which  contrasted  so  cruelly  with  this  sad 
and  painful  death.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  he  did  not  die  with  Madeleine,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  do,  he  would  for  ever  detest 
Antoinette — a  living  irony;  as  much  as 
he  would  love  Madeleine — an  ideal 
remembrance. 

He  was  about  to  reassure  the  dying 
girl  by  whispering  in  her  ear  a  vow  to 
this  effect,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled 
by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell. 

It  signalled  the  approach  of  the  Cure 
of  Ville  d'Avray  who,  assisted  by  the 
sacristan  of  St.  Philippe  du  Roule,  and 


two  choristers,  was  coming  to  administer 
the  last  sacrament  to  Madeleine. 

At  the  sound  of  this  bell  there  was 
complete  silence,  and  each  one  fell  on  his 
knees  where  he  stood.  Madeleine  alone 
half  raised  herself,  as  if  to  go  forward  and 
meet  that  God  who  was  coming  to  her. 

First  came  the  sacristan  bearing  the 
cross,  followed  by  the  choristers  with  their 
lighted  tapers,  whilst  the  venerable  priest, 
carrying  the  viaticum,  closed  the  mourn 
ful  procession. 

"  My  father,"  said  Madeleine,  "  even  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity,  our  souls  may 
be  assailed  by  guilty  thoughts.  My 
father,  since  I  confessed  this  morning  I 
very  much  fear  that  I  have  sinned.  Be 
fore  I  receive  the  body  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  draw  near  to  me,  I  pray,  that  I  may 
unburden  myself  to  you  once  more." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  and  Amaury  drew 
back  simultaneously,  and  the  priest  ap 
proached  Madeleine. 

Glancing  towards  Amaury  and  Antoi 
nette,  the  white-souled  child  whispered 
a  few  words  to  the  good  priest,  whose  only 
reply  was  a  blessing. 

Then  the  holy  ceremony  began. 

One  must  have  passed  through  a 
moment  like  this,  and  knelt  beside  the 
bed  of  one  dearer  to  us  than  life  itself,  to 
realize  how  the  murmured  words  of  the 
priest  and  the  responses  of  the  assistants 
penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
soul. 

It  seemed  to  Amaury  that  his  heart  was 
breaking.  With  clenched  hands,  his  head 
thrown  back  and  great  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  he  looked  like  a  statue  of 
despair. 

Motionless,  without  a  sigh,  without  a 
moan,  without  even  a  tear,  stood  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  tearing  his  handkerchief  be 
tween  his  teeth,  and  vainly  trying  to  re 
call  the  long-forgotten  prayers  of  his 
childhood. 

Antoinette  alone,  in  her  woman's  weak 
ness,  could  not  restrain  her  sobs. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grief  so  differently 
expressed  by  these  three  people,  the  cere 
mony  went  on  to  its  sad  close. 

At  last  the  priest  approached  Madeleine, 
who  slightly  raised  herself,  and  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
received  on  her  parched  lips  the  host 
which  only  six  years  before  she  had  re 
ceived  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

Then  exhausted  by  this  effort,  she  sank 
back  upon  her  pillows,  murmuring : 
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"  Oh,  gracious  God !  grant  that  he  may 
never  know  that,  when  I  sent  away 
Antoinette,  I  wished  that  he  might  die 
with  me." 

The  priest  then  left  the  room,  followed 
by  the  sacristan  and  the  choristers. 

After  a  few  moments  of  gloomy  silence, 
Madeleine  unclasped  her  hands  and  let 
them  fall  on  either  side  of  the  bed.  Mon 
sieur  d'  Avrigny  and  Amaury  each  seized 
one  of  these  little  wasted  hands.  Nothing 
therefore  remained  for  Antoinette,  who 
continued  to  pray. 

Then  began  a  silent  mournful  vigil. 

Madeleine  made  one  more  effort  to 
speak;  she  wished  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to 
the  two  beings  she  loved  best  on  earth ; 
but  she  w&s  rapidly  sinking,  and  these 
few  words  cost  her  so  great  an  effort  that 
bending  his  white  head  towards  her,  Mon 
sieur  d' Avrigny,  who  knelt  beside  the  bed, 
entreated  her  not  to  speak. 

It  was  plain  to  his  practiced  eye  that 
all  was  over,  and  the  only  thing  he  desired 
now  was  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
retard  the  hour  of  the  eternal  separation. 

He  had  at  first  asked  God  to  spare 
Madeleine's  life,  then  that  she  might  live  a 
few  years  longer,  then  a  few  months,  and 
finally  a  few  days ;  now  he  only  prayed 
that  the  Lord  would  spare  her  to  him 
a  few  hours  more. 

"  I  am  cold,"  murmured  Madeleine. 

Antoinette  seated  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  tried  to  warm  the  feet  of  the 
dying  girl  in  her  hands. 

Madeleine  murmured  something,  but 
she  was  now  too  far  gone  to  speak. 

It  was  impossible  to  depict  the  anguish 
and  despair  of  the  three  breaking  hearts ; 
only  such  as  have  experienced  the  supreme 
anguish  of  such  a  terrible  night,  only  such 
as  have  watched  the  last  hours  of  a 
beloved  daughter  or  mother,  can  under 
stand.  Let  those  whom  fate  has  spared 
such  bitter  sorrow,  thank  God,  that  they 
do  not  understand. 

The  eyes  of  both  Amaury  and  Antoi 
nette  were  fixed  on  Monsieur  d*  Avrigny's 
face ;  hope  is  so  strong  within  the  human 
breast  that  neither  of  them  could  under 
stand  that  all  was  nearly  over,  and  they 
watched  Monsieur  d' Avrigny,  still  hoping 
against  hope. 

But  the  same  gloom  rested  on  his  brow, 
no  ray  of  hope  lighted  up  the  despairing 
grief  of  that  sad  face. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Madeleine  fell  into  a  doze.  On  seeing  her 


eyes  close,  Amaury  started  up,  but  Mon- 
ieur  d'Avrigny  reassured  him  by  a 
;lance. 

"  She  only  sleeps,"  he  said  ;  "  be  calm, 
Amaury,  she  has  still  an  hour  to  live." 

In  truth,  beautiful,  fragile  and  delicate 
Madeleine  slumbered,  whilst  the  night 
changed  into  morning  twilight,  and  the 
stars  melted  and  disappeared  one  after  the 
other  in  the  whiteness  of  the  dawn. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  held  Madeleine's 
hand  in  one  of  his  own,  whilst,  with  the 
other,  he  felt  the  action  of  the  pulse, 
which,  growing  feebler  at  the  extremities, 
became  stronger  again  at  the  wrist. 

At  five  o'clock  the  bell  of  the  Angelus 
rang  from  a  neighbouring  Church,  sum 
moning  souls  to  God  and  the  faithful  to 
prayer. 

A  bird  rested  a  moment  on  the  window 
sill,  sang  its  little  song  and  flew  away. 

Madeleine  opened  her  eyes,  tried  to 
raise  herself,  and  gasping  ;  "  Give  me  air, 
give  me  air,"  she  fell  back  with  a  sigh. 
It  was  her  last. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  rose,  and,  in  a 
choking  voice,  said :  "  Farewell,  Made 
leine." 

Amaury  uttered  a  cry  ;  Antoinette 
sobbed. 

Madeleine  was  indeed  gone  ;  she  had 
softly  faded  away  with  the  stars  ;  she  had 
gently  glided  from  sleep  to  death  with  no 
greater  struggle  than  a  sigh. 

Father,  lover,  and  sister  gazed  quietly 
on  their  darling  for  a  few  moments. 

Then  as  those  beautiful  eyes,  which 
now  only  looked  on  the  glories  of  heaven, 
still  remained  open,  Amaury  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  close  them.  But  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  seized  it,  saying :  "  I  am  her 
father,  sir." 

And  he  performed  this  last  sad  service 
to  the  dead. 

After  a  few  moments  of  sad,  silent  con 
templation,  he  drew  up  over  the  dead  face 
of  his  beloved  daughter,  the  sheet  which 
had  now  become  her  shroud,  and  covered 
the  beautiful  features  which  were  already 
stiffening  in  the  clasp  of  death. 

Then,  all  three  weeping  bitterly  fell  on 
their  knees,  and  prayed  together  on  earth, 
for  her  who  even  now  was  praying  for 
them  in  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

ON  returning  to  his  room,  Amaury 
found  that  everything  around  him — 
the  furniture,  the  pictures,  the  very  at 
mosphere — was  filled  with  such  heart 
breaking  memories,  such  bitter  thoughts, 
that  he  could  not  bear  it.  So,  merely  to 
get  away  from  his  sad  surroundings,  he 
went  out  of  the  house  and  wandered  aim 
lessly  about. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
walked  along  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and,  in  the  loneliness  and  desola 
tion  of  his  soul,  he  saw  but  one  thing, — 
the  form  of  Madeleine  lying  in  her  shroud  ; 
heard  but  one  fatal  echo  repeating  over 
and  over  the  sad  word  "  Dead  !  dead  !  " 

He  had  reached,  not  knowing  how,  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  when  some  ob 
stacle  came  across  his  path. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  three  young  fellows 
obstructing  his  way.  They  were  three 
friends  of  his,  boon  companions  of  his 
bachelor  days,  who,  looking  very  fast  and 
dissipated,  came  swaggering  along,  and 
were  just  in  that  half-tipsy  condition  when 
a  man  is  eager  to  recognise  his  friend,  and 
expects  him  to  shake  hands  in  return. 

"Why!  it  is  Amaury,"  cried  one,  in 
that  loud,  blatant  voice  which  indicates 
profound  contempt  of  what  is  passing 
around ;  "  whither  are  you  bound,  Amaury, 
and  how  is  it  that  for  the  last  two  months 
no  one  has  seen  anything  of  you  ?  " 

"  To  begin  with,  gentlemen,"  said 
another,  cutting  short  what  his  friend  was 
saying,  "  and  before  we  go  on  to  anything 
else,  as  Amaury  is  rather  straight-laced, 
let  us  clear  ourselves  in  his  eyes  of  the 
seeming  crime  of  roaming  about  town  at 
the  unheard-of  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  !  Do  not  imagine,  my  dear 
boy,  that  we  have  just  got  up  ;  no !  the 
fact  is,  we  have  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  do 
you  understand  ?  so  you  see  us  now  on 
our  way  thither.  We  have  all  three — 
three  and  three  makes  six,  of  course — 
spent  the  night  at  Albert's  place,  feasting 
right  royally,  and  now  we  are  innocently 
wending  our  way  home,  and  on  foot,  so 
as  to  inhale  the  morning  air." 

"  All  this  only  goes  to  prove,"  continued 
the  third,  who  was  rather  more  tipsy  than 
the  two  others,  "  the  profundity  and  truth 
of  that  wise  dictum  of  Monsieur  de  Talley 
rand's  : 
"  When  a  man  was  always  happy  .  .  . ." 

Amaury  stared  wildly  at  them,  hearing 


what  they  were  saying  without  taking  in 
the  sense  of  the  words. 

"  And  now,  Amaury,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "  now  it  is  your  turn  to  account 
to  us  for  your  morning  airing,  also  for 
your  total  disappearance  for  the  last  two 
months." 

"Ah!  but,  I  know,  gentlemen,"  con 
tinued  the  other ;  "  I  can  give  you  the 
reason ;  and  this  proves  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  been  maintaining  for  the  last  hour, 
that,  although  I,  alone,  have  drunk  as 
much  as  you  two  put  together,  still  I  am 
the  least  drunk  of  the  three.  Amaury  is 
suffering  from  a  love  fever  for  the  daughter 
of  Doctor  d'Avrigny." 

"  Precisely  so !  if  I  remember  right, 
and  if  the  good  old  father-in-law  gave  us 
the  correct  date  on  the  night  of  the  ball, 
to-day,  the  nth  September,  he  is  to  wed 
the  beautiful  Madeleine." 

"  Yes  !  "  said  one  of  them,  "  but  have 
you  forgotten  that  on  that  very  night  the 
dear  child  in  question  fainted  in  our 
friend's  arms  ?  " 

"  Really !  I  hope  that  she  has  now  quite 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  it " 

"  Yes  !  gentlemen  ! "  Amaury  replied. 

"  Is  she  quite  cured  ?  " 

"  She  is  dead !  " 

"  When  did  she  die  ?  " 

"  An  hour  ago." 

"  Great  God !  "  gasped  the  three  young 
rakes,  sobered  for  the  moment. 

"An  hour  ago  !  "  repeated  Albert;  "  poor 
old  chap  !  and  I  who  was  just  on  the  point 
of  inviting  you  to  breakfast  with  us " 

"  I  could  not  think  of  it ;  but  I,  in 
turn,  have  an  invitation  to  give  you  ;  will 
you  be  present  with  me  to-morrow  at 
Madeleine's  funeral  ?  " 

And  grasping  them  each  in  turn  by  the 
hand,  he  went  on  his  way. 

The  three  friends  remained  staring  at 
each  other. 

"  He  is  terribly  mad  !  "  said  one. 

"  Or  terribly  strong-minded! "  said 
another. 

"  Which  means  the  same  thing,"  added 
Albert. 

"Never  mind,  gentlemen,"  said  the  first 
speaker ;  "  at  any  rate  we  are  all  agreed 
that,  to  meet  a  widowed  lover  after  one 
has  been  drinking,  is  not  conducive  to 
liveliness." 

"  Will  you  go  to  the  funeral  ?  "  said  his 
friend. 

"We  cannot  help  ourselves,"  Albert 
replied. 
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11  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
other,  "  let  us  not  forget  that  to-morrow 
Grisi  makes  her  re- appearance  in  Othello." 

"That  is  true.  Well,  gentlemen,  we 
will  just  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
church  ;  so  long  as  Amaury  sees  us,  that 
will  be  all  sufficient." 

And,  re-lighting  their  cigars,  which  had 
gone  out  during  the  discussion,  the  three 
continued  on  their  way. 

After  Amaury  had  left  his  three  friends, 
the  idea  which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant 
in  his  mind,  began  to  take  form.  He 
wished  to  die. 

For,  Madeleine  dead,  what  was  life 
henceforth  to  him  ?  What  desire,  what 
affection  had  power  to  make  him  cling  to 
life? 

In  losing  his  loved  one,  had  he  not  lost 
his  all  ?  The  only  hope  left  him  was  to 
rejoin  her  soon,  as  he  had  so  often  re 
solved  to  do. 

"There  are  but  two  alternatives," 
Amaury  said  to  himself,  "  either  there  is 
a  hereafter  or  there  is  not." 

"  If  there  is  another  life,  I  shall  rejoin 
my  darling,  and  in  finding  her,  regain  my 
joy  and  happiness." 

"If  there  is  not,  my  misery  is  at  an 
end,  and  I  cease  to  mourn ;  therefore 
either  way,  I  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  since  I  can  only  lose  my 
life." 

This  resolution  once  taken,  it  behoved 
Amaury  to  assume  an  attitude  of  calm, 
almost  joyful,  resignation.  This  purpose 
once  irrevocably  decided  upon,  there  was 
no  longer  any  reason  why  he  should  alter 
his  usual  habits,  why  he  should  not  take 
up  the  ordinary  routine  of  life. 

Besides,  when  the  news  of  his  death 
became  known,  he  did  not  wish  it  said 
that  he  had  done  away  with  himself  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  like  a  madman  or  a 
fool.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  thought 
that  he  had  arrived  at  this  decision  in  cold 
blood,  that  it  was  a  proof  not  of  weak 
ness,  but  of  strength. 

This  accordingly  is  what  Amaury 
decided  to  do. 

To-day  he  will  set  his  affairs  in  order, 
pay  off  his  debts,  write  his  last  wishes, 
visit  those  friends  whom  he  cared  for 
most,  and  simply  inform  them  that  he  is 
about  to  start  on  a  long  journey. 

On  the  morrow,  sad  yet  calm,  he  will 
attend  the  funeral  of  his  darling  ;  in  the 
evening,  he  will  go  to  the  Opera,  sit  at 
the  back  of  his  box,  and  listen  to  the  last 


act  of  Othello,  to  the  ballad  of  the 
willow,  the  last  swan-song,  Rossini's 
masterpiece,  which  Madeleine  so  dearly 
loved.  The  Muses  produce  a  sombre 
pleasure,  fitting  preparation  for  death. 

On  leaving  the  Opera-house,  he  will 
return  home,  and  there  blow  his  brains 
out. 

Before  proceeding,  let  us  say  at  once 
that  Amaury  had  a  true  heart,  a  well- 
regulated  mind ;  and  that  he  had  thus 
arranged  the  details  of  his  end  in  perfect 
good  faith  and  with  no  after-thought ;  he 
did  not  even  see  that  his  plan  was  some 
what  theatrical,  and  that  one  could  die 
much  more  simply. 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  at  an  age  when 
everything  he  intended  doing  seemed  to 
him  very  simple  and  very  grand,  and  in 
proof  of  this,  being  firmly  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  had  but  two  days 
more  to  live,  he  stifled  his  grief,  returned 
quietly  to  his  house,  went  to  bed,  and, 
worn  out  with  varied  emotions  and  long 
standing  fatigue,  slept  as  soundly  as  he 
hoped  to  sleep  on  the  following  night. 

He  awoke  at  three  o'clock,  dressed 
himself  with  care,  visited  the  friends  he 
had  intended  to  see,  left  his  card  on  those 
who  were  not  at  home,  announced  to  the 
others  his  projected  journey,  embraced 
one  or  two,  shook  hands  with  the  rest, 
returned  home,  and  dined  alone — as  he 
saw  neither  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  nor 
Antoinette  that  whole  day — and  all  this 
he  did  with  an  air  of  such  strange  calm 
ness  that  the  servants  kept  asking  them 
selves  if  he  were  not  mad. 

At  ten  o'clock,  he  retired  to  his  own 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  and 
there  began  to  make  his  will,  by  which  he 
left  the  half  of  his  fortune  to  Antoinette, 
and  a  legacy  of  four  thousand  pounds  to 
Philip,  who  had  called  regularly  up  to  the 
last  day  to  enquire  after  Madeleine ;  the 
remainder  of  his  fortune  he  divided  into 
different  legacies. 

Then  he  continued  his  diary  from 
where  he  had  left  off,  wrote  it  up  to  the 
last  hour,  inserting  in  it  his  last  resolu 
tion.  All  this  he  did  with  the  utmost 
composure,  even  his  handwriting  losing 
none  of  its  usual  firmness. 

He  had  slept  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  vigil. 
When  eight  o'clock  struck,  all  his  pre 
parations  were  complete. 

He  took  down  his  duelling  pistols, 
loaded  each  with  two  bullets,  put  them  in 
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his  coat-pocket,  and  drove  to  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny's. 

Since  the  preceding  night,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  had  not  left  his  daughter's 
room. 

Amaury  met  Antoinette  on  the  stairs. 
On  seeing  him  the  young  girl  was  about 
to  turn  away,  but  he  seized  her  hand, 
drew  her  gently  to  him,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead. 

Antoinette  was  amazed  at  his  self- 
possession,  and  watched  him  attentively 
as  he  disappeared  into  his  own  room. 

He  placed  his  pistols  in  the  drawer  of 
his  writing  desk,  and  put  the  key  into  his 
pocket.  Then  he  dressed  for  the  funeral. 

His  toilet  complete,  he  went  downstairs 
and  came  face  to  face  with  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  who,  this  night  also,  had  kept 
watch  over  his  dead  child,  just  as  he  had 
watched  beside  her  when  alive. 

The  poor  father's  eyes  were  sunken,  his 
face  pale  and  haggard,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
he  himself  were  just  risen  from  the  dead. 
He  started  back  on  coming  out  of  Made 
leine's  room,  dazzled  by  the  bright  light 
of  day. 

"  Already  twenty-four  hours  have 
passed  away,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

Stretching  out  his  hand  to  Amaury,  he 
looked  fixedly  at  him  without  speaking; 
doubtless  his  thoughts  were  too  deep  for 
words.  And  yet,  since  the  previous  day, 
he  had  issued  his  orders  with  calmness, 
and  self-possession.  According  to  his 
instructions,  the  body  of  Madeleine,  after 
lying  in  state  in  the  hall,  was  to  be  borne 
to  the  Church  of  his  own  parish,  St. 
Philippe  du  Roule;  the  funeral  service 
was  to  take  place  at  noon,  then  the  body 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Ville  d'Avray. 
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mourning-coaches  arrived  at 
half-past  eleven. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  in  the  first 
coach,  alone  with  the  bereaved  Amaury 
and  although  custom  no  longer  permits 
parents  to  follow  the  mortal  remains  o: 
their  children,  he  accompanied  his 
daughter's  body  to  the  church. 

The  nave,  the  choir,  and  the  side- 
chapels  were  entirely  draped  in  white. 


The  father  and  the  lover  were  the  only 
two  who  followed  into  the  chancel  those 
mortal  remains  which  were  so  soon  to  be 
committed  to  the  earth ;  the  friends,  and 
:hose  assembled  out  of  curiosity,  if  indeed 
t  be  necessary  to  use  different  words  in 
order  to  define  two  classes  of  people  which 
so  closely  resemble  each  other,  the  friends 
and  the  curious  gazers  placed  themselves 
in  the  side-aisles. 

The  service  for  the  dead  was  performed 
with  solemn  pomp  and  grandeur. 

Thalberg,  who  was  a  friend  of  both 
Amaury's  and  the  doctor's,  had  offered  to 
preside  at  the  organ,  and  one  can  under 
stand  that,  when  this  became  known,  it 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  attract 
large  crowds  to  the  Church. 

The  three  young  fellows  who  had 
accosted  Amaury  on  the  previous  day, 
and  who,  like  himself,  intended  to  go  to 
the  Opera  in  the  evening,  simply  looked 
upon  this  service  as  a  second  concert  in 
the  same  day. 

Nevertheless,  only  the  father  and  the 
lover,  of  all  those  present,  could  fully 
understand  the  terrible  significance  of  the 
words  of  the  funeral  service,  which  found 
so  mournful  an  echo  in  their  hearts. 

Especially  did  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
appropriate  to  himself  the  interpretation 
of  the  saddest  texts,  and,  with  a  full  heart, 
repeated  the  sacred  words  after  the  priest. 

"  I  will  give  thee  rest,  saith  the  Lord, 
because  thou  hast  found  favour  in  My 
sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  thy  name." 

"Blessed  are  they  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

With  what  zealous  fervour  did  the 
childless  father  exclaim :  "  Oh !  Lord 
God !  deliver  my  life ;  alas !  how  long 
shall  mine  exile  last  ?  I  wait,  oh,  God ! 
that  my  time  shall  come ;  my  soul  longs 
for  Thee  like  a  parched  land  for  the  rain, 
and  as  the  hart  pants  after  the  living 
waters,  so  longs  my  heart  after  Thee,  oh, 
God." 

The  old  and  the  young  man  were  over 
come  with  emotion  when  the  appalling 
"  Dies  Irae  "  rolled  out  under  the  master- 
touch  of  Thalberg,  and  thundered  up  to 
the  vaulted  roof ;  yet  the  impression 
which  the  music  produced  on  each  was 
utterly  different. 

Impetuous  Amaury  felt  himself  rise 
superior  to  this  hymn  of  God's  anger,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  a  cry  from  his  own  over 
burdened  heart.  Whilst  Monsieur  d'Av- 
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rigny,  utterly  crushed,  felt  the  full  terror 
of  this  righteous  anger,  and  meekly  bowed 
his  head  under  its  menace.  The  lover 
wove  his  feeling  of  despair  into  the  music, 
and  armed  with  these  formidable  har 
monies,  he  doomed  to  nothingness  this 
world  where  Madeleine  no  longer  had  a 
place. 

Let  it  perish !  this  world  which,  now 
that  the  sun  no  longer  shines  upon  it,  now 
that  love  no  longer  glorifies  it,  must  for 
ever  remain  a  desert  !  let  it  be  destroyed  ! 
let  it  return  to  chaos.  Now  appears  the 
supreme  Judge,  seated  upon  His  throne  of 
thunder,  to  mete  out  punishment  to  all 
the  ungodly  and  the  guilty  ;  Madeleine 
once  gone  from  this  world,  then  this  world 
becomes  a  hell ! 

Less  powerfully  angered  than  the  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  the  desolate  heart  of 
the  father  trembled  before  the  tremendous 
canticle,  and  the  outraged  majesty  of  God, 
which  had  just  absolved  his  child  and 
would  soon  pronounce  judgment  upon 
him  ;  he  now  felt  himself  mean  and  of  no 
account,  he,  the  haughty,  the  unbelieving, 
the  sceptic. 

Terrified,  he  probed  into  the  depths  of 
his  conscience,  and,  saw  with  horror,  how 
full  of  sins  and  faults  his  life  had  been  ; 
and  a  feeling  of  fear  came  over  him,  not 
lest  God  should  strike  him  with  His 
thunders,  but  lest  He  should  separate  him 
from  his  child. 

But  when  the  psalm  of  vengeance  was 
succeeded  by  the  one  of  hope,  with  what 
living  faith,  what  anxious  fervour,  did  he 
lay  hold  on  the  sweet  promises  of  Infinite 
Love,  with  what  tears  of  repentance  did 
he  beseech  our  merciful  Father  to  forget 
His  justice  and  only  remember  His  mercy. 

Then,  when  the  last  sad  service  was 
over,  Amaury  walked  out  with  head 
erect,  as  if  defying  the  universe  ;  whereas 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  followed  the  coffin  of 
his  child  with  bent  head,  as  if  to  disarm 
the  displeasure  of  an  avenging  God. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Madeleine 
was  to  be  buried  at  Ville  d'Avray  ;  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  felt  that,  in  a  country 
churchyard,  solitary  and  alone,  he  would 
have  his  darling  much  more  to  himself. 

But  one  can  understand  that  the  guests, 
most  of  whom  were  the  same  as  those  in 
vited  to  the  ball,  were  not,  for  the  most 
part,  anxious  to  follow  the  body  to  its 
last  resting-place. 

Pere-la-Chaise,  happily,  is  only  a  walk  ; 
but  Ville  d'Avray — why,  one  would  have 


had  to  waste  a  whole  day,  and  a  whole 
day  in  Paris  is  of  value. 

Therefore,  as  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had 
hoped  and  foreseen,  only  three  or  four 
intimate  friends,  amongst  whom  was  Philip 
Auvray,  got  into  the  third  mourning 
coach. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  and  Amaury  were 
seated  in  the  second,  and  the  priests  occu 
pied  the  first.  Neither  father  nor  lover 
exchanged  a  single  word  during  the  whole 
drive. 

The  Cure  of  Ville  d'Avray  awaited  the 
funeral  procession  at  the  porch  of  the 
house  of  God. 

The  body  was  to  make  a  final  halt  in 
the  small  chapel  where  the  girl  had  taken 
her  first  communion  ;  it  seemed  to  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  that  so  long  as  the  earth 
did  not  hide  her  from  his  sight,  he  was 
not  yet  altogether  separated  from  his  child. 

Here,  no  music,  no  pomp ;  only  a  simple 
prayer,  uttered  in  low  tones,  a  last  fare 
well  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  maiden 
who  had  left  earth  for  heaven. 

Then  the  solemn  cortege  started  again, 
this  time  on  foot ;  and  five  minutes  later 
the  churchyard  gate  was  reached. 

The  cemetery  at  Ville  d'Avray  is  a 
beautiful  country  churchyard,  such  an 
one  as  Gray  and  Lamartine  would  have 
loved,  quiet  and  restful,  adjoining  the 
apse  of  the  parish  church. 

One  should  sleep  peacefully  there; 
there  are  no  heavy  monuments,  no  lying 
epitaphs ;  only  wooden  crosses  bearing  a 
simple  name,  that  is  all;  here  and  there 
are  fine  old  trees  which  keep  the  earth 
cool  for  the  dead,  and  quite  near  is  the 
little  church  where,  every  Sunday,  those 
lying  around  are  recommended  to  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful. 

It  is  not  imposing,  but  it  is  all  very 
sweet  to  see ;  the  moment  we  step  into 
the  hallowed  place  a  feeling  of  peace  and 
rest  steals  over  us,  and  we  can  say  with 
Luther  at  Worms : 

"  I  envy  them,  because  they  are  at  rest." 

But  when  Luther  pronounced  the 
words,  he  was  not  following  to  the  grave 
the  body  of  his  darling  child,  or  his  be 
loved  wife;  he  spoke  as  a  philosopher, 
not  as  a  father,  or  a  husband. 

Oh  God  !  who  can  portray  the  poignant 
grief  which  overcomes  the  stricken  soul  of 
him  who  follows  his  beloved  dead  to  the 
grave ;  first  the  chanting  of  the  priests,  so 
solemn  and  so  mournful;  then,  in  the 
distance,  looms  the  newly  dug  grave 
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making  a  dull  blot  on  the  brilliant  green 
of  the  turf;  then  the  thud  of  the  first 
spadefuls  of  earth,  which  resound  dully 
on  the  coffin-lid,  and  gradually  grow  fain 
ter,  as  if  the  coffin  were  drawing  farther 
away  from  us,  swallowed  up  in  the  depths 
of  eternity. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  present 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  last  sad 
rite,  kneeling  beside  the  grave. 

Amaury  stood  erect,  leaning  against  a 
cypress  tree,  and  supporting  himself  by 
one  of  its  branches. 

Then,  when  the  last  spadeful  of  earth 
had  been  laid  on  the  mound  which  marks 
a  newly-made  grave,  and  which  in  turn  is 
levelled  by  the  hand  of  Time,  a  slab  of 
white  marble  was  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
grave  ;  it  did  not  rest  upon  the  grave,  but 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  mound,  and 
bore  the  following  double  epitaph : 

Here  lies 

Ma'deleine  d'Avrigny, 

Died  loth  September,  1839. 

Aged  1 8  years,  3  months  and  5  days. 


Here  lies 
Doctor  d'Avrigny, 

her  father, 

who  died  on  the  same  day. 
Buried 

The  date  was  not  filled  in,  but  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  hoped  that  it  would  be 
inserted  within  a  year. 

Then  in  the  newly-turned  earth  which 
hid  the  coffin  from  sight,  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  plant  white  rose  trees,  because 
white  roses  had  always  been  Madeleine's 
favourites,  and  the  father's  grief,  poetical 
as  Ron  sard's  verses,  wished  to  give  these 
flowers  to  his  child, 

"  Afin  que  vif  et  mort  son  corps  ne  fut 
que  roses." 

When  all  was  over,  the  doctor  threw  a 
kiss  to  his  darling. 

"  Until  to-morrow,"  he  half  whispered 
— "  only  until  to-morrow,  Madeleine — 
never  to  part  from  you  again." 

And,  with  a  firm  step,  he  left  the  church 
yard,  with  his  friends. 

The  sacristan  closed  the  door  after  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man,  to  the 
few  friends  who  had  had  the  courage  to 
accompany  him  to  Ville  d'Avray,  "  you 
may  have  read  on  Madeleine's  tomb  that 


the  man  now  speaking  to  you  is  no  longer 
living.  From  to-day,  I  do  not  belong  to 
this  world,  but  only  to  my  child.  From 
to-morrow,  Paris  and  Society  will  know 
me  no  more,  nor  will  I  again  see  Paris  or 
the  world.  Alone,  in  this  house  of  mine, 
the  windows  of  which,  as  you  may  see, 
overlook  the  churchyard,  I  shall  wait, 
without  ever  receiving  anyone  inside  my 
doors,  until  God  fills  in  the  date  which  is 
now  a  blank  on  our  tombstone. 

"  Therefore,  gentlemen,  for  the  last 
time,  accept  my  thanks,  and  my  fare 
wells." 

His  tone  was  so  assured,  his  manner  so 
decided,  that  no  one  dreamed  of  replying 
to  his  words ;  sad  and  sorrowful,  each 
silently  pressed  his  hand  and  withdrew. 

When  he  had  watched  out  of  sight  the 
carriage  which  conveyed  them  back  to 
Paris,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  turned  to 
Amaury,  who  alone  remained  beside  him, 
erect  and  bare-headed. 

"  Amaury,"  he  said,  "  I  have  just  de 
clared  openly  that  I  shall  never  see  Paris 
again,  but  I  wish  to  return  thither  with 
you  to-day,  to  settle  my  accounts,  and  set 
all  my  affairs  in  order." 

"So  do  I,"  Amaury  coldly  answered; 
"  if  you  have  forgotten  me  when  inscribing 
Madeleine's  epitaph,  at  any  rate  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  there  is  room  for  two  names — 
one  on  each  side  of  her  own." 

"  Ah  !  "    replied    Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
looking  attentively  at  the  young  fellow,  / 
but  without  betraying  any  surprise  at  his 
reply,  "  ah,  that  is  well ! " 

Then  stepping  forward,  he  added, 
"  Come,  then." 

They  got  into  the  last  carriage,  which 
had  waited  for  them,  and  drove  towards 
Paris,  not  speaking  more  to  each  other 
during  this  long  drive  than  they  had  done 
in  the  morning. 

Arrived  at  the  "  Rond  Point,"  Amaury 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  he,  to  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  but  I  also  have  something  to 
do  this  evening.  May  I  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  when  I  come  in  ?  " 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head  in  reply. 

Amaury  alighted,  and  the  carriage  pro 
ceeded  towards  the  Rue  d'Angoulerne. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV 

T  T  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Amaury  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to 
the  Opera ;  he  entered  his  box  and  sat 
quite  at  the  back,  pale  and  sad. 

The  house  was  bright,  and  dazzling 
with  lights  and  diamonds.  He  looked 
coldly  on  all  this  glitter  with  a  wondering 
gaze  and  a  disdainful  smile. 

Apart  from  the  surprise  excited  by  his 
presence,  those  of  his  friends  who  saw  him 
were  so  impressed  by  the  stern,  set  look 
on  his  face,  that  none  of  them  dared  go 
near  him. 

He  had  mentioned  his  fatal  resolution 
to  no  one,  and  yet  everyone  was  appalled 
at  the  thought  that  possibly  this  young 
man  was  saying  to  the  world,  as  of  old  the 
gladiators  said  to  Caesar  : 

"  One  who  is  about  to  die  salutes  thee." 

He  sat  throughout  the  trying  third  act 
of  Othello,  listening  to  the  music  of  Ros 
sini  which  made  so  fitting  a  compliment 
to  that  of  Thalberg,  and  seemed  like  a 
continuation  of  the  "  Dies  Irae "  of  the 
morning ;  he  had  taken  the  whole  scene 
so  seriously  that  when,  after  strangling 
Desdemona,  the  Moor  kills  himself,  he 
was  tempted  to  cry  out,  like  Arria  to 
Paetus: 

"  It  does  not  hurt,  Othello,  does  it  ?  " 
The  play  over,  Amaury  quietly  left  the 
Opera-house,  without  being  accosted  by 
any  of  his  friends.  He  again  got  into 
a  cab  and  drove  to  the  Rue  d'Angouleme. 
The  servants  were  waiting  up  for  him. 
Seeing  a  light  in  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
room,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "Is  that  you, 
Amaury  ?  "  he  walked  in. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  seated  at  his 
writing-table,  but  he  rose  at  the  other's 
approach. 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  good-night 
before  going  to  sleep,"  Amaury  said, 
calmly, 

"  Good-bye  !  tather,  good-bye  !  " 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  looked  fixedly  at 
him,  and  grasping  his  out-stretched  hand 
said: 

"  Good-bye,  Amaury,  good-bye  !  " 
Then   slipping   his   arm   through    his, 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  placed  his  hand  over 
the  young  man's  heart,  and  felt  that  it 
was  perfectly  quiet. 

This  action  passed  unperceived  by  the 
young  man,  who  now  turned  away  to 
retire  from  the  room,  but,  as  he  readied 


the  door  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  who  had 
followed  him  with  his  eyes,  said,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion : 

"  Amaury  !  one  word  more." 

"  Yes  !  sir,  what  is  it  ? "  asked  Amaury. 

"  I  will  join  you  in  your  own  room  in 
five  minutes,  as  I  have  still  a  few  words 
to  say  to  you." 

"  I  shall  be  there,  father,"  and  Amaury 
bowed  and  went  out. 

His  room  and  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
were  situated  in  the  same  corridor ;  on 
entering,  he  went  straight  to  his  writing 
table,  and  opened  the  drawer,  to  assure 
himself  that  his  pistols  had  not  been 
tampered  with,  and  that  they  were  still 
loaded  and  primed  as  he  had  left  them. 
He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  played  with 
the  triggers. 

On  hearing  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  ap 
proaching  footsteps,  he  put  back  the 
pistols,  and  closed  the  drawer. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  opened  the  door, 
closed  it  carefully,  and  coming  quietly 
forward,  placed  his  hand  on  Amaury's 
shoulder. 

For  a  few  moments  the  two  men  looked 
one  another  in  the  face  in  silence. 

"You  had  something  to  say  to  me, 
father,"  said  Amaury. 

"  Yes !  "  replied  the  old  man. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Can  you  suppose,  my  dear  boy,  that  I 
have  not  understood  that  it  is  your  inten 
tion  to  take  your  own  life  to-night — this 
evening — perhaps  this  very  moment  ?  " 

Amaury  started,  and  involuntarily 
glanced  at  the  drawer  which  contained 
the  loaded  pistols. 

"  Yes !  you  wish  to  do  away  with  your 
self,"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  continued; 
"the  pistols,  the  dagger,  or  the  poison  are 
in  that  drawer. 

"Although  you  have  not  faltered,  or 
rather,  because  you  have  not  faltered,  I 
saw  through  it  all. 

"  Well !  my  son,  I  can  enter  into  your 
feelings;  I  admire  you  because  of  your 
great  love  for  Madeleine,  and  I  say  now 
that  she  had  good  reason  to  love  you,  and 
that  you  thoroughly  deserved  her  pure 
affection.  Yes!  is  it  not  true  that  one 
cannot  live  without  her  ? 

"Oh!  rest  assured,  that  in  future  we 
shall  understand  each  other  well ;  but, 
Amaury,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  commit 
suicide." 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Amaury. 

"  Let  me  explain  myself,  my  dear,  dear 
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boy.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  bid 
you  console  yourself,  or  seek  for  distrac 
tion  ?  These  conventional  phrases,  these 
vain  attempts  at  consolation  are  not 
worthy  either  of  your  grief  or  of  mine. 

"  I  feel  with  you,  Amaury,  that  our 
Madeleine  being  no  longer  here  below, 
the  only  thing  left  us  now  is  to  rejoin  her 
above. 

"  But  I  have  thought  much  on  this  sub 
ject,  not  merely  to-day  or  yesterday,  or  the 
day  before  yesterday,  but  always.  It  is  not 
by  laying  violent  hands  upon  ourselves 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  her ; 
certainly  it  is  the  shortest  way,  but  not 
the  surest,  for  it  is  not  the  Lord's  way." 

"  Nevertheless,  father — "  said  Amaury. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me. 

"Did  you  not  hear  the  'Dies  Irae'  this 
morning  in  church,  Amaury?  yes,  you 
must  have  heard  it." 

Amaury  passed  his  hand  wearily  across 
his  brow. 

"  Surely  you  must  have  heard  it ;  for  its 
awful  harmony  strikes  even  into  the 
coldest  heart,  and  daunts  the  boldest 
imagination  ;  well,  since  hearing  it,  I  have 
reflected  seriously,  and  now  I  am  afraid. 

"  What  if,  after  all,  the  Church  should 
be  right ;  if  the  Lord,  in  His  wrath  at  our 
having  destroyed  the  gift  which  He  Him 
self  bestows,  will  not  admit  among  His 
elect  those  who  have  violently  severed  the 
thread  of  life ;  if,  in  fact,  He  should  separate 
us  from  Madeleine,  which  is  possible. 
Were  there  but  one  chance  in  twenty  of 
this  awful  threat  being  realized,  to  avoid 
this  possibility,  I  would  suffer  the  fiercest 
torments,  I  would  live  ten  years  longer  if 
need  be ;  yes,  ten  years,  that  is  how  I 
feel,"  said  the  old  man;  "to  be  sure  of 
meeting  her  in  eternity,  I  would  live  ten 
years  longer." 

"  Live  !  live !  "  mournfully  exclaimed 
Amaury,  "  live  without  air,  without  sun, 
without  love,  live  without  Madeleine." 

"  It  must  be,  Amaury ;  listen  to  me : 
In  the  name  of  Madeleine,  in  the  name 
of  her  who  is  sacred  to  us  both,  I,  her 
father,  forbid  you  to  take  your  life." 

Amaury,  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  let 
his  head  fall  between  his  hands. 

,"  Listen,  Amaury,"  the  old  man  went 
on,  after  a  moment's  silence  :  "do  you 
know  that  God,  or  the  angel  which  I  have 
given  back  to  Him,  flashed  a  thought 
through  my  mind,  just  as  she  was  being 
lowered  into  her  grave,  as  I  heard  the 
earth  which  separated  me  from  her  fall 


with  a  dull  thud  on  to  her  coffin  ?  Ever 
since  I  caught  that  thought,  ever  since  it 
flashed  across  my  mind,  I  am  reassured ; 
let  me  tell  you  that  thought. 

"  Then  1  shall  leave  you  to  yourself,  that 
you  may  have  time  to  reflect  and  take 
heed  to  my  warning ;  and  I  feel  confident 
that  to-morrow  morning  you  will  come 
down  as  usual,  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
few  words  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you  and 
Antoinette,  before  going  back  to  Ville 
d'Avray." 

"  But  what  is  this  reassuring  thought  ? " 
the  young  man  asked. 

"  Amaury,"  gravely  replied  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  "  Amaury,  we  cannot  but  let 
grief  have  its  way ;  Amaury,  do  not 
doubt  the  probable  result  of  your  despair, 
then  you  will  have  no  cause  to  feel  des 
perate.  Remember  these  words,  the  last, 
I  believe,  which  she  addressed  to  me : 

"  Why  kill  oneself  ?  we  must  all  die." 

Without  another  word,  the  old  man  re 
tired  as  silently  and  gravely  as  he  had 
come. 

It  is  nothing  to  die  when  full  of  years, 
when  life  has  worn  us  out,  illness  mastered 
us,  and  we  are  already  bowed  down  by 
weight  of  years. 

It  is  nothing  to  die  when  our  keenest 
feelings  are  already  dead  within  us,  when 
illusions,  fond  hopes,  clinging  affections 
have  one  by  one  vanished  away ;  when 
nothing  is  left  of  the  soul  but  the  cold 
ashes  of  the  fire  that  once  burned  within 
us.  Only  the  body  remains — what  matter 
if  the  body  follows  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later  ?  It  is  forsaken  by  everything 
which  gave  it  life ;  all  that  smiled  and 
sang,  and  flourished  within  it,  has  no\v 
disappeared.  One  single  root  retains  the 
tree  to  the  soil,  one  single  breath  retains 
life  in  the  body,  and  to  loosen  either 
entirely  requires  neither  a  great  shoci 
nor  a  great  sorrow. 

But  to  die  when  only  twenty-five 
young,  healthy,  and  strong,  not  only  tc 
die,  but  to  kill  oneself,  which  is  a  verj 
different  thing ;  at  one  fell  stroke  to  teai 
up  all  the  roots  which  bind  us  to  this 
world,  break  all  the  links  which  make 
us  cling  to  earth,  stifle  the  very  breath  o 
life,  to  feel  the  blood  flowing  througl 
one's  veins,  one's  muscles  full  of  strength 
one's  imagination  full  of  dreams,  one'* 
heart  full  of  love,  and  then  to  shed  thi: 
blood,  crush  this  strength,  dispel  these 
dreams,  stifle  this  love  after  our  first  in 
toxicating  draught,  reject  the  overflowing 
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cup,  give  up  power  when  power  lies 
within  our  grasp,  renounce  the  future 
when  all  the  long  future  stretches  before 
us,  bid  farewell  to  life  when  one  has 
scarcely  lived,  carry  into  eternity  one's 
faith,  one's  innocence,  one's  illusions,  to 
destroy  oneself  whilst  still  the  life-blood 
courses  through  the  veins,  this  must  in 
deed  be  cruel  suffering,  this  truly  may  be 
called  death. 

And  so  notwithstanding  all  reasoning, 
we  instinctively  cling  to  life ;  in  spite  of 
your  brave  heart,  your  hand  shrinks  at 
the  cold  touch  of  steel,  in  spite  of  your 
will,  your  better  self  rebels,  in  spite  of 
your  courage,  you  are  afraid. 

It  is  merely  the  uncertainty  of  a  future 
life  which  led  Hamlet  to  say : 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  :— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — to  die — to  sleep — 
No  more  ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart -ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  die, — to  sleep, — 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ; — aye,  there's  the 

rub  ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of   death   what  dreams  may 

come, 

When  *e  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause  :  there's  the  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 
For    who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
time, 

1    The  oppressor's  wrong,  the   proud  man's  con 
tumely, 

i    The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  p-'itient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

1    With  a  bare  bodkin,  who  would  fardels  bear, 

•    To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death— 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 

i    No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ; 
;     And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

Oh !  do  not  feel  ashamed,  all  you,  who 

ike  Hamlet,  have  grasped  the  dagger  in 

'our  hand,  then  yielded  to  the  doubt  in 

•our  heart,  have  pointed  the  steel  at  your 

>reast,  then  withdrawn,  and   pointed   it 

?ain  ;  God  Himself  has  implanted  this 

>\Q  of  life  within  you,  to  preserve  you  to 

*  his  world  which  has  need  of  you. 

I  Certainly,  no  soldier  throwing  himself 


with  sublime  frenzy  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  no  martyr  facing  with  undaunted 
courage  the  lions  in  the  arena,  was  more 
determined  to  die  than  Amaury,  when  he 
returned  to  the  house  in  which  Madeleine 
had  passed  away. 

His  pistol  was  loaded,  his  will  resolved, 
his  resolution  so  firmly  fixed,  that  already 
he  could  think  of  the  event  as  composedly 
as  if  it  were  an  accomplished  fact. 

He  was  not  one  to  deceive  himself,  and 
it  is  very  certain,  that  had  he  not  yielded 
to  an  irresistible  longing  to  see  once  more 
the  man,  who  had  been  to  him  like  a 
father,  he  would  without  hesitation  and 
without  faltering.have  blown  out  his  brains. 

But  the  tone  of  authority  adopted  by 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  the  solemn  words 
used  by  him,  and  the  sacred  name  of 
Madeleine,  which  he  had  invoked,  de 
manded  careful  consideration,  and  when 
Amaury  once  more  found  himself  alone, 
after  a  few  moments  of  quiet  reflection, 
he  seemed  to  come  back  to  his  right  mind, 
and,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  he 
determined  again  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  life,  although  his  heart,  was  torn  by 
a  thousand  conflicting  emotions. 

After  all  did  it  not  seem  a  cruel  thing 
to  live  on  without  aim,  without  hope, 
without  happiness  ;  how  much  wiser  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing! 
Yes !  undoubtedly. 

But  if,  for  those  who  commit  suicide, 
life  does  not  recommence  in  eternity,  if 
the  thirteenth  Canto  of  Dante  be  not  a 
dream,  if  they  who  lay  violent  hands  upon 
themselves  ("violenti  contra  loro  stessi"), 
as  the  poet  says,  be  really  thrown  into 
the  bottomless  pit  where  he  has  pictured 
them  ;  if  it  be  displeasing  to  God  that 
any  should  desert  the  ranks  of  those  who 
suffer  in  this  world,  and  if  He  turn  away 
His  gracious  countenance  from  the  rene 
gades  of  humanity,  the  outcasts  of  society ; 
if  to  such  it  be  not  permitted  to  rejoin 
those  they  love,  then  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
was  right.  Were  there  the  faintest  chance 
of  such  a  thing,  better  to  live  a  thousand 
years.  Better  entrust  to  despair  the  work 
of  the  dagger,  trust  to  the  slow  poison  of 
tears  rather  than  opium,  die  in  a  year  and 
not  kill  oneself  in  a  second. 

Besides,  on  thinking  over  it,  the  result 
must  be  the  same  ;  a  sorrow  such  as  his 
could  never  be  healed  ;  the  wound  was 
fatal  and  had  pierced  the  heart,  so  death 
must  follow.  Therefore  the  question  was 
one  of  ways  and  means. 
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Amaury  was  a  man  of  quick  decided 
character,  and  had  never  been  used  to 
study  closely  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
question.  So  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he 
had  decided  to  live  on.  Just  as  previously 
he  had  decided  to  die.  The  only  thing  de 
manded  of  him,  was  a  little  more  courage, 
that  was  all. 

This  decision  once  arrived  at,  he  set 
himself  dispassionately  to  review  his  al 
tered  position. 

One  thing  only  was  clear  to  him,  that 
he  must,  so  far  as  he  could,  further  the 
end  which  he  expected  grief  to  work  in 
him,  and  for  this  he  must  shun  the  world 
and  shut  himself  up  with  his  sorrow. 
Besides  the  world  repelled  him  now. 

True  he  had  been  able  to  face  it  this 
very  night,  but  then  he  thought  he  was 
bidding  it  a  last  farewell.  Now  that  he 
was  to  remain  in  it,  the  friends  of  circum 
stance,  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  above 
all  the  meaningless  attempts  at  consolation, 
were  so  much  anguish  to  him. 

The  only  thing  he  now  longed  for,  was 
to  hide  himself  away  from  the  bitter  com 
pensations  which  the  world  offers  to 
affections  of  an  ordinary  nature. 

Then  Amaury  would  bury  himself  in  his 
own  thoughts,  live  over  again  his  past  life, 
revolve  in  the  sieve  of  memory  his  dead 
hopes,  his  destroyed  illusions,  never  allow 
his  wound  to  heal,  and  by  these  means  he 
would  help  on  the  fatal  cure  for  which  he 
longed. 

And  besides,  would  there  not  be,  in 
these  yearnings  after  his  lost  happiness, 
this  retrospective  life  of  which  he  dreamed, 
a  wealth  of  bitter  joys,  and  poignant 
delights. 

Yes  !  for  when  he  drew  from  his  breast 
the  faded  bunch  of  flowers  which  Made 
leine  had  worn  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  a 
passion  of  tears  came  over  him,  and  after 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  these  tears  soothed  his 
irritated  nerves,  like  a  cooling  shower 
after  a  hot  day  in  June. 

Thanks  to  these  tears,  when  day 
dawned,  he  felt  so  crushed  and  worn  out, 
that  he  was  able  to  repeat  in  a  tone  of 
conviction  equal  to  Monsieur  d' Avrigny's, 
the  comforting  words :  «  Why  kill  one 
self  ;  we  must  all  die." 


CHAPTER   XXXV 


AT  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
Joseph  came  with  a  message  from 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  asking  Amaury  to 
come  down  to  the  drawing-room.  He 
obeyed  at  once. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  his  guardian 
came  towards  him,  and  embraced  him 
tenderly.  "  Thank  you,  Amaury,"  said 
he,  "  I  see  I  was  justified  in  relying  on 
your  courage." 

At  these  words  of  approval  Amaury 
shook  his  head  sadly,  smiled  bitterly,  and 
was  about  to  reply,  when  Antoinette,  who 
had  also  been  summoned  by  her  uncle, 
entered  the  room.  For  a  moment  these 
three  sorrow-stricken  souls  remained 
speechless,  each  seeming  as  though  afraid 
to  break  the  silence. 

With  deep  emotion  the  old  man  gazed 
on  the  two  young  people,  to  whom  grief 
had  lent  but  an  added  charm,  whilst  the 
young  people  looked  with  awe  on  the  old 
man  who  bore  his  sorrow  with  such  quiet 
dignity. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  having  made 
Antoinette  and  Amaury  sit  one  on  either 
side  of  him,  took  their  two  hands  in  his 
own  trembling  ones,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  sadness  and  benevolence :  "  My 
children,  you  are  both  of  you  young, 
handsome  and  full  of  charm ;  you  are,  to 
me,  the  emblem  of  spring ;  life  and  the 
future  lie  all  before  you,  and  only  to  look 
upon  you,  brings  comfort  to  my  poor 
aching  heart. 

"  I  love  you  both  dearly.  You  are  all  I 
have  left  to  love  in  this  world,  and  I  know 
full  well  that  you  also  care  for  me ;  but, 
forgive  me,  my  children,  I  can  no  longer 
stay  with  you." 

"  What !  dear  uncle,"  cried  Antoinette, 
"  you  are  going  to  leave  us  ?  do  explain 
yourself,  whatever  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  say, 
dear  child,"  said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny ; 
and  he  continued :  "  You  have,  I  repeat, 
life  and  the  future  all  before  you,  whereas 
all  that  I  can  look  forward  to  is  death. 

"  The  only  two  whom  I  love  in  this 
world  cannot  compensate  for  her  who 
awaits  me  above.  Therefore  it  is  but 
fitting  that  we  should  part,  for  you  have 
the  future  before  you,  whilst  I  can  only 
live  in  the  past. 

"  I  can  anticipate  all  that  you  would 
say,  but  whatever  plans  you  may  have 
made  for  yourselves,  it  is  none  the  less 
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true  that  henceforth  our  paths  lie  in 
different  directions,  and  that  for  the  future 
I  have  decided  to  live  alone. 

"Once  again  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
for  I  know  you  will  think  me  very  selfish ; 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  To  witness  your 
bright  exuberant  youth  would,  I  know,  be 
painful  to  me,  and  to  watch  my  despairing 
old  age  would  certainly  be  depressing  to 
you.  Let  us  therefore  part,  it  is  better  so ; 
we  must  each  go  our  separate  ways, — 
you  into  the  world,  I  towards  the  grave." 

There  was  a  moment  of  profound 
silence.  Then  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  con 
tinued  :  "  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  I 
have  arranged  to  spend  the  few  remaining 
days  which  God  ordains  that  I  should 
live ;  then  you  may  have  your  say  after 
wards. 

"  For  the  future  I  shall  live  alone  at 
Ville  d'Avray  with  my  old  servant, 
Joseph,  and  shall  not  leave  the  house 
except  to  go  to  the  cemetery  where  Made 
leine  lies,  and  where  I  too  shall  soon  be  at 
rest. 

"  I  shall  receive  no  one  there,  not  even 
my  most  intimate  friends.  They  must 
look  upon  me  as  dead  now,  for  I  no  longer 
belong  to  this  world.  On  the  first  of  each 
month,  I  shall  receive  you  both — you 
two  only  ;  you  can  then  tell  me  all  about 
yourselves,  and  will  see  how  I  am  getting 
on." 

"  But,  uncle  dear,  what  is  to  become  of 
me  ? "  cried  Antoinette,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  whatever  shall  I  do  without  you, 
alone  and  friendless !  oh !  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  Can  you  then  think,  dear  child,  that  I 
have  not  considered  your  welfare  ?  you, 
who  have  always  proved  yourself  so 
devoted  a  sister  to  my  child  ? 

"  As  Amaury  is  wealthy  enough  in  his 
own  right,  I  have  made  a  will,  leaving 
the  whole  of  my  fortune  to  you  at  my 
death,  and  from  to-day,  you  will  inherit 
what  belonged  to  Madeleine." 

Antoinette  moved  uneasily. 

"  Yes !  "  continued  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
"  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  that  you 
care  little  for  all  this  wealth ;  a  warm 
hearted  girl  like  you  craves  for  affection 
above  all  things.  Well !  Antoinette, 
listen  to  me ;  you  must  get  married ;  do 
you  understand  me,  dear  ?  " 

The  girl  attempted  to  speak,  but 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  silenced  her  and 
continued. 

"Since  you  can  no  longer  help  your 


old  uncle,  have  you  the  right  to  renounce 
the  sweet  and  sacred  duties  of  wife  and 
mother  ?  When  God  demands  an  account 
of  your  life,  what  will  be  your  reply  ?  It 
is  your  duty,  Antoinette,  to  marry. 

"  I  no  longer  advise  you  to  marry  a 
barrister,  you  may  aspire  higher.  Al 
though  retired  from  the  world,  I  still 
have  influence  and  friends  there.  Do  you 
remember,  dear,  that  about  a  year  ago, 
my  old  friend,  the  Comte  de  Mengis, 
asked  me  for  the  hand  of  Madeleine  in 
marriage  for  his  only  son.  I  refused  at 
the  time ;  but  listen  to  me,  I  can  easily 
get  into  correspondence  with  him  again, 
and,  failing  my  daughter,  he  will,  I  am 
sure,  gladly  accept  my  niece,  who  is  as 
young,  as  rich,  and  as  beautiful  as  was 
Madeleine. 

"  Come,  Antoinette,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  young  Viscomte  de  Mengis  ?  You 
have  often  seen  him  here,  and  he  is  a 
charming,  intellectual  man,  and  of  gentle 
birth." 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  waited  for  a  reply, 
but  none  came ;  Antoinette  remained 
silent  and  abashed. 

Meanwhile  Amaury  was  watching  her, 
not  without  emotion. 

Of  the  two  companions  in  affliction 
which  fate  had  given  him,  one,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  had  already  determined  to  bury 
himself  with  his  sorrow.  Therefore  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  young  man 
should  be  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
other,  who  was  nearer  to  him  in  age  and 
drawn  closer  to  him  by  sorrow,  would 
likewise  wish  to  break  the  links  of  sad 
associations  which  bound  them  together, 
and  by  leaving  him  alone  in  his  grief, 
would  finally  dispel  and  destroy  every 
thing  which  reminded  him  of  his  happy 
childhood,  of  his  love  for  Madeleine,  and 
of  the  dear  home-life  of  other  days.  One 
can  therefore  understand  that  he  awaited 
Antoinette's  reply  with  some  anxiety. 

Antoinette  noticed  this,  and  as  if  she 
understood  his  unspoken  concern,  she 
answered  in  a  trembling  voice : 

"  My  dear  uncle,  thank  you  indeed  for 
your  unfailing  kindness  and  generosity, 
which  is  truly  that  of  a  father.  Your 
advice  must  always  be  sacred  to  me,  and 
I  bow  before  it ;  but  give  me  a  little 
time  in  which  to  reflect.  You  have  de 
cided,  for  the  future,  to  be  blind  and  deaf 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  I  know 
that  to-day  you  are  putting  a  great  strain 
upon  yourself,  so  as  to  settle  definitely 
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everything  unconnected  with  Madeleine, 
and  to  interest  yourself,  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  only  two  beings  on  earth  who  have 
any  claim  upon  you. 

"  God  bless  you  for  it,  dear  uncle,  and 
rest  assured  that,  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  I  shall  always  obey  your  wishes ; 
I  do  not  attempt  to  oppose  them,  all  I  ask 
for  is  a  little  delay,  for  some  little  time  to 
elapse  that  I  may  not  be  married  whilst 
in  such  deep  mourning,  for  some  little 
pause  between  this  future,  which,  to  me, 
seems  wrong,  but  to  you  appears  full  of 
promise,  and  a  past  to  which  I  owe  many 
regrets,  many  tears. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  since  my  affection 
might  perhaps  become  burdensome  to 
you, — oh  God !  that  I  should  live  to  say 
such  a  thing ! — with  your  approval,  this 
is  what  I  should  wish  to  do,  what  it 
appears  to  me  might  be  some  consola 
tion.  Just  as  you  are  going  yonder  to 
live  beside  Madeleine's  grave,  so  let  me 
remain  here  where  everything  reminds 
me  of  her;  let  me  be  guardian  of  the 
souvenirs  which  she  has  left  behind;  let 
me  finger  with  a  tender  loving  hand  all 
the  things  which  she  has  touched ;  live  in 
these  rooms  where  her  beauty  faded 
away,  in  this  atmosphere  eloquent  of  her 
sweet  self.  Thus  in  fancy  I  shall  live 
again  the  days  of  long  ago. 

"  I  hope  that  Miss  Brown  will  consent 
to  remain  with  me,  and  we  two  will  speak 
of  Madeleine  as  of  some  dear  absent  one, 
whose  return  may  be  expected  at  any 
moment,  whom  we  are  certain  to  rejoin  if 
she  cannot  return  to  us.  We  will  speak 
of  her  as  we  should  have  done,  had  your  in 
tended  journey  been  an  accomplished  fact. 

"  I  shall  not  leave  the  house  except  to 
go  to  church,  shall  receive  no  one  but 
your  oldest  and  most  trusted  friends, — 
those  whom  you  prefer  above  all  others, 
and  as  you  no  longer  wish  to  see  them  I 
can  at  least  speak  to  them  of  you. 

"  Between  you  and  them  I  shall  be  a 
last  link,  and  thus  they  will  not  seem  to 
have  quite  lost  you.  Ah  !  it  seems  to  me 
that,  such  a  life,  without  being  altogether 
happy,  which  is  I  know  impossible,  might 
still  have  a  certain  sweetness. 

"  So,  if  you  have  confidence  in  me,  and 
deem  me  worthy  to  be  the  guardian  of 
our  precious  past,  if,  though  I  am  still 
young  and  inexperienced,  you  have  faith 
in  me,  then  permit  me  to  choose  this  life, 
the  only  one  which  has  any  attraction  for 
me  now." 


"Let  it  be  as  you  wish,  Antoinette," 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  replied  tenderly, 
"  your  suggestion  has  touched  me  deeply, 
and  has  my  full  approval.  Yes !  look 
after  this  house,  which,  from  to-day, 
belongs  to  you,  and,  if  possible,  keep  on 
our  old  servants,  for  they  are  devoted  to 
you.  Miss  Brown  will  help  you  to 
manage  everything ;  besides,  was  it  not 
you,  with  the  help  of  Madeleine  and  your 
governess,  who  looked  after  the  house  in 
the  old  days.  I  interfered  very  little 
in  it. 

"  Every  quarter  you  will  receive  an 
ample  allowance ;  then,  if  at  any  time, 
you  are  in  need  of  my  advice,  dear  child, 
you  know  that  each  month  one  day  of  my 
life  is  set  apart  for  you  ;  besides,  amongst 
my  old  friends,  I  know  of  one  who,  at  my 
request,  will  undertake  to  act  as  your 
guardian,  your  adviser,  and  will  continue 
to  help  you  when  I  am  no  more. 

"  I  mean  the  Comte  de  Mengis ;  he  is 
such  a  kind  fatherly  man,  and  his  wife 
such  a  good  woman,  and  I  know  you  are 
a  favourite  of  theirs.  We  will  say  nothing 
of  his  son,  as  you  do  not  like  that  subject 
mentioned ;  besides  he  is  abroad  at  present. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  whoever  you  may 
suggest " 

"  But  have  you  any  objection  to  Mengis 
and  his  wife,  Antoinette  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  uncle,  God  knows  that  after 
you,  these  are  the  people,  not  directly 
connected  with  our  family,  whom  I  care 
for  most." 

"Very  well,  then,  that  is  settled, 
Antoinette,"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  replied, 
"  The  Count  and  Countess  will  chaperone 
and  advise  you.  Now,  my  child,  at  any 
rate,  for  some  time,  your  future  is 
assured ; " 

"  But  what  about  you,  Amaury  ? " 

It  was  now  Antoinette's  turn  to  look 
up  and  await  Amaury's  reply  with  a  beat 
ing  heart,  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  same 
feelings  which,  a  moment  before,  had  so 
strangely  affected  the  friend  of  her  child 
hood. 

"  My  dear  guardian,"  said  Amaury,  in 
a  tone  of  conviction,  "it  is  clear  to  me, 
that  sorrow  affects  different  natures  in 
different  ways,  even  though  it  be  equally 
deep  and  bitter. 

"  You  have  decided  to  live  near  Made 
leine's  grave,  Antoinette  cannot  tear  her 
self  away  from  the  rooms  which  are 
saturated  with  her  presence. 

"  For  myself,  Madeleine  is  here,  in  my 
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heart ;  all  places  are  equally  indifferent  to 
me. 

"  Wherever  I  may  be,  she  is  with  me, 
and  her  grave  is  in  my  heart. 

"  My  one  desire  is  that  my  grief  be  not 
profaned  by  contact  with  a  scoffing  and 
ungodly  world.  The  frivolity  of  fashion 
able  circles,  the  friendship  of  the  curious 
crowd  repels  me. 

"Like  you,  Antoinette,  like  you,  my 
good  guardian,  I  crave  to  be  alone ;  we 
three  therefore,  but  each  in  our  own  way, 
and  although  parted  by  thousands  of 
miles,  may  be  alone  with  Madeleine." 

"  Then  you  intend  to  travel  ?  "  the  old 
man  asked. 

"  I  wish  to  feed  on  my  grief ;  to  cherish 
my  despair,  unmolested  by  any  chance 
intruder  who  may  consider  he  has  the 
right  to  offer  me  consolation.  I  wish  to 
suffer  alone,  to  let  my  breaking  heart 
bleed  at  will,  and  since  there  is  nothing 
now  to  keep  me  in  Paris,  not  even  the 
hope  of  seeing  you,  I  shall  leave  Paris, 
possibly  leave  France  altogether. 

"  I  shall  go  to  some  country  entirely 
new  to  me,  where,  safe  from  all  intrusion, 
I  may  indulge  in  my  sad  thoughts." 

"  And  what  place  have  you  fixed  upon 
for  your  exile,  Amaury  ? "  Antoinette 
asked  in  a  tone  of  mixed  sadness  and 
concern — "  Will  you  go  to  Italy  ?  " 

"  Italy  1  where  we  were  to  have  gone 
together ! "  the  young  man  exclaimed,  be 
traying,  by  the  break  in  his  voice  and  his 
gesture  of  despair,  how  deeply  he  felt. 
"  Oh  no  !  no  !  that  would  be  impossible. 

"  Italy,  with  its  sunny  skies,  its  blue 
sea,  its  scented  air,  its  songs  and  dances, 
would  seem  too  hideous  a  mockery  to  my 
sorrow. 

"  Good  God !  when  I  think  of  it  all !  I 
was  to  go  to  Italy  with  her  ;  at  this  very 
hour  we  were  to  have  been  at  Nice, 
whilst  now " 

And  the  poor  young  fellow,  wringing 
his  hands,  burst  into  bitter  sobs. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  rose,  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Amaury,"  he  said,  "  be  a  man." 

"  Amaury,  my  dear  brother,"  said  An 
toinette  pressing  his  hand  tenderly. 

But  his  heart  was  full  to  overflowing. 

It  is  always  thus  in  great  sorrows, — the 
assumed  calm  is  nearly  always  a  deceptive 
surface,  gradually  the  tears  accumulate, 
then  at  a  given  moment,  the  barriers  are 
broken  down  and  swept  away  in  a  flood 
of  bitter  weeping. 


The  old  man  and  the  young  girl  looked 
sadly  at  each  other,  powerless  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  grief. 

Gradually  the  sobs  ceased,  the  nervous 
tremblings  disappeared  ;  only  the  great 
tears  coursed  silently  and  quickly  down 
the  young  man's  cheeks.  At  last  he 
turned  to  them  with  a  smile  and  said  : 

"  Forgive  my  selfishness  in  adding  my 
sorrow  to  your  own,  but  if  you  knew  what 
I  suffer," — Monsieur  d'Avrigny  smiled 
gently. 

"  Poor  Amaury,"  Antoinette  murmured. 

"  But  now,  as  you  see,  I  am  myself 
again,"  Amaury  went  on.  "  Well,  I  was 
saying  that  Italy,  with  its  brilliant  sun 
shine,  is  not  the  place  for  me  now  ;  what 
I  want  is  a  country  sad  and  desolute  as 
myself,  with  fog  and  shade,  and  wintry 
cold, — Holland,  with  its  swamps,  the 
Rhine,  with  its  ruins,  or  Germany  with 
its  fogs. 

"  This  evening  then,  dear  father,  with 
your  permission,  I  shall  start  alone,  not 
even  taking  my  valet,  for  Amsterdam  and 
the  Hague  ;  and  shall  make  my  way 
back  by  Cologne  and  Heidelberg." 

Antoinette  looked  anxiously  at  Amaury, 
as  he  thus  tersely  and  coldly  stated  his 
plans. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  once  Amaury's  out 
burst  of  grief  was  over,  had  gone  back  to 
his  seat,  and  was  again  absorbed  in  his 
own  sad  reflections,  scarcely  hearing 
what  he  said,  and  certainly  thinking  of 
other  things. 

However,  on  becoming  aware  that  his 
ward  had  ceased  speaking,  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  remove 
some  cloud  which  grief  had  raised  up 
between  his  mind  and  the  outer  world. 

"  So  everything  is  decided,"  he  said, 
"  you,  Amaury,  are  bound  for  Germany, 
whither  Madeleine  will  follow  you  ;  you, 
Antoinette,  wish  to  remain  here  where 
she  has  lived  ;  I,  go  to  Ville  d'Avray, 
where  now  she  rests. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  remain 
a  few  hours  more  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
write  to  the  Comte  de  Mengis,  and  make 
all  final  arrangements. 

"  If  you  are  agreeable,  my  children,  we 
will  all  three  meet  at  table  as  in  the  old 
days,  at  five  o'clock,  then  each  of  us  will 
go  our  separate  ways." 

"  Good-bye  sir,  till  to-night,"  said 
Amaury. 

"Good-bye,  till  to-night,"  echoed  An- 
toinette. 
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A  MAURY  then  went  to  have  his  pass- 
/\  port  signed,  called  at  his  bankers  to 
provide  himself  with  circular  notes  and 
money,  gave  orders  that  his  travelling 
carriage  should  be  brought  round  to 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny's,  with  fresh  horses, 
at  six  o'clock,  and,  in  fact,  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  completing  all 
necessary  arrangements. 

Nevertheless,  he  arrived  punctually  at 
the  hour  agreed  upon. 

Then  came  a  terrible  moment  for  all  of 
them  ;  when,  on  sitting  down  at  table, 
each  one  looked  instinctively  at  the  place 
where  Madeleine  used  to  sit.  There  the 
triple  gaze  of  father,  sister,  and  lover  met. 

Amaury  felt  that  he  must  break  down 
again,  so  rising  from  his  seat,  he  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  passing  through  the 
drawing-room,  went  out  into  the  garden. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
said  to  Antoinette :  "  Antoinette,  go  and 
ask  your  brother  to  come  in." 

The  young  girl  rose,  and  passing 
through  the  drawing-room,  as  he  had 
done,  went  out  into  the  garden. 

She  found  the  young  man  seated  in  the 
arbor  of  lilac,  honeysuckle,  and  roses,  now 
however  stripped  bare  of  flowers,  as  if  it 
too  were  in  mourning  ;  he  was  sitting  on 
the  bench  where  he  had  given  Madeleine 
that  fatal  kiss.  One  of  his  hands  was 
thrust  in  his  hair,  and  with  the  other  he 
was  holding  his  handkerchief  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

«'  Amaury  !  "  and  as  the  girl  spoke,  she 
held  out  her  hand,  "  you  are  making  both 
my  uncle  and  me  very  miserable." 

Without  a  word  Amaury  rose  and 
followed  Antoinette  like  a  child  into  the 
dining-room. 

They  both  resumed  their  seats  at  table  . 
but  Amaury  refused  all  food.  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  tried  to  coax  him  to  take  at 
least  a  little  soup,  as  he  himself  had  done 
but  Amaury  declared  that  it  would  choke 
him. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  who  had  made 
strong  effort  to  throw  off  all  sad  thoughts 
immediately  fell  back  into  his  sad  musings 

A  deep  silence  succeeded  to  the   few 
words  exchanged  between  them.     Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  let  his  head  fall  between 
his  hands,  oblivious  to  all  around  him 
and  seeing  nothing  but  the  form  of  hi 
beloved  child. 
But  the  two  young  people  although 


sincerely  mourning  their  beloved  dead, 
were  still  young  enough  to  experience  a 
ess  self-centred  grief,  and  to  think  regret- 
iilly  of  the  coming  parting. 

Doubtless  each  could  read  in  the  other's 
leart,  besides  true  sorrow  for  the  dead, 
sincere  regret  for  the  separation  which  lay 
Before  them.  Amaury  was  the  first  to 
Dreak  the  silence. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that,  of  all  three,  I 
shall  be  the  most  lonely.  You  two  will 
see  each  other  at  least  once  a  month, 
whilst  I,  good  Heavens ! — who  will  give 
me  news  of  you,  or  send  you  a  word  from 
me?" 

"  Do  not  write  to  me,  Amaury,"  cried 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  roused  from  his 
abstraction  by  the  pain  in  the  young 
man's  voice,  "  for  I  warn  you  that  all 
letters  sent  to  me  will  be  returned." 

"  You  see  I  have  cause  to  speak  as  I 
do,"  Amaury  said  brokenly. 

"  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your 
writing  to  Antoinette,"  continued  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny,  "  and  surely  Antoinette 
can  reply  to  your  letters  ?  " 

"  Will  you  really  give  your  consent  to 
this,  dear  guardian  ? "  Amaury  asked, 
whilst  Antoinette  looked  anxiously  at 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny. 

"What  right  have  I  to  prevent  a 
brother  and  sister  from  consoling  each 
other,  and  sharing  a  mutual  sorrow  ?  " 

"  Will  you  agree  to  this,  Antoinette  ?  " 
Amaury  asked. 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  comfort  to  you, 
Amaury "  Antoinette  faltered,  lower 
ing  her  eyes,  whilst  the  hot  blood  rushed 
to  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  Antoinette,"  said  Amaury, 
"thanks  to  you  I  shall  go  away,  if  not 
less  sad,  at  least,  more  content." 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  meal, 
they  sat  in  complete  silence,  with  hearts 
too  full  for  speech. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  Amaury's 
travelling-chaise  was  announced — Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny's  carriage  was  already 
awaiting  him.  Joseph  announced  that 
both  carriages  were  now  in  readiness. 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  smiled  sadly,  Amaury 
sighed,  whilst  Antoinette  grew  pale. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  rose,  and  both  the 
young  people  came  towards  him  ;  then, 
as  he  fell  back  in  -his  chair,  they  found 
themselves  kneeling  beside  him. 

"  Dear  guardian,  embrace  me  once  be 
fore  I  go,"  cried  Amaury. 
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"  Uncle  dear,  give  me  your  blessing," 
said  Antoinette. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Monsieur  d'Av- 
rigny  folded  his  arms  about  them. 

"  Be  happy — be  content,"  he  said,  "  my 
last-loved  ones  ;  content  in  the  present, 
happy  in  eternity." 

And  he  kissed  them  both  on  the  fore 
head  ;  as  he  did  so,  their  hands  met,  and 
they  trembled  at  the  touch. 

For  a  moment  they  gazed  at  each 
other,  filled  with  emotion. 

"  Will  you  not  kiss  Antoinette, 
Amaury  ? "  said  the  doctor.  And  he 
gently  pushed  Antoinette,  until  her  brow 
was  touching  the  young  man's  lips. 

"  Farewell,  Antoinette !  " 

"  Farewell,  Amaury  !  " 

Their  trembling  voices  betrayed  the 
emotion  they  felt. 

At  last  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  who  was 
the  most  composed  of  the  three,  rose  to 
put  an  end  to  the  pain  of  this  last  part 
ing.  Antoinette  and  Amaury  rose  too, 
and  pressed  each  other's  hands  in  silence. 

Then  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  said,  "  Come, 
Amaury,  we  must  be  going, — good-bye, 
my  boy,  good-bye  !  " 

"  Yes !  we  must  be  going,"  Amaury 
repeated  mechanically.  "  Do  net  fail  to 
write  to  me,  Antoinette." 

But  Antoinette's  strength  was  failing 
her,  and  she  .could  make  no  reply,  nor 
could  she  even  go  with  them  to  the  door  ; 
so,  with  a  parting  wave  of  the  hand,  they 
left  her,  and  the  door  closed  behind  them. 

But,  by  a  strange  reaction,  scarcely 
had  they  gone  before  her  strength  re 
turned  ;  she  quickly  ran  to  her  window, 
which  looked  on  to  the  court,  and  threw  it 
open,  to  take  a  last  look  at  them  both. 
She  saw  them  grasp  each  other's  hands, 
and  exchange  a  few  words,  which  she 
indistinctly  heard. 

"  To  Ville  d'Avray,  with  my  child !  " 
she  heard  the  doctor  say. 

"  To  Germany,  with  my  beloved !" 
Amaury  exclaimed. 

"  And  I," — Antoinette  cried  aloud  to 
them,  "  I  stay  on  here,  in  this  lonely 
house,  with  my  sister, — and  with  remorse 
at  my  heart,"  she  added  to  herself,  draw 
ing  away  from  the  window,  so  as  not  to 
see  the  carriages  drive  off,  and  placing 
her  hand  on  her  heart  to  still  its  wild 
beating. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

AMAURY   TO    ANTOINETTE. 

"  Lille. 

1 6th  September. 

"  T  AM  obliged  to  remain  some  hours 
at  Lille,  so  shall  employ  the  time 
in  writing  to  you,  dear  Antoinette. 

"  When  passing  through  the  gates  of 
the  city,  my  axle  broke,  I  therefore 
drew  up  at  the  first  inn  we  came  to,  and 
now  am  selfish  enough  to  add  to  your 
own  trouble  the  full  weight  of  my  own. 

"  Scarcely  had  we  passed  the  Paris 
barriers  ere  I  felt  how  impossible  it  was 
for  me  to  start  on  my  long  journey  without 
bidding  Madeleine  a  last  farewell.  I  there 
fore  gave  orders  to  drive  outside  the  forti 
fications,  and  in  two  hours  reached  Ville 
d'Avray. 

"  You  remember  the  cemetery,  sur 
rounded  by  a  low  wall.  As  I  did  not  wish 
anyone  to  know  of  my  visit,  instead  of  ask 
ing  the  sacristan  for  the  key  of  the  gate  I 
jumped  over  the  wall  and  found  myself  in 
the  hallowed  place. 

"  It  was  half-past  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  therefore  growing  dusk. 

"  I  tried  to  find  my  way  by  myself,  and 
walked  noiselessly  through  the  gloom, 
feeling  thankful  for  this  darkness  which 
hid  me  from  all  eyes,  this  solitude,  which 
left  me  alone  with  my  grief. 

"  But,  on  drawing  near  the  grave,  I 
saw  what  appeared  to  me  a  shadow,  lying 
upon  it.  I  drew  nearer  yet,  and  then 
recognized  Monsieur  d'Avrigny. 

"  For  a  moment  a  feeling  of  mad  rage 
took  possession  of  me.  What !  must  this 
man  dispute  my  claim  to  his  child  even 
in  the  grave  itself  ?  Alive  !  he  was  always 
with  her  ;  and  dead,  he  could  not  leave 
her. 

"  I  leaned  against  a  cypress  tree,  deter 
mined  to  wait  until  he  had  gone. 

"  He  was  kneeling  on  the  ground,  his 
head  bent  so  low  that  his  lips  were  almost 
touching  the  freshly  turned  earth  ;  and 
he  was  speaking  softly  to  himself. 

"  '  Madeleine,'  he  was  saying,  '  if  it  is 
true  that  after  death  some  part  of  us  still 
survives,  if  the  soul  outlives  the  body,  if 
the  shade  succeeds  the  corpse,  if,  by 
some  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence, 
it  is  permitted  to  the  dead  to  re-visit  the 
living,  be  it  at  night,  or  in  the  day,  or  in 
the  evening  twilight,  I  adjure  you  to 
appear  to  me  as  often  and  as  soon  as  you 
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can  ;  for  until  the  hour  comes  for  me  to 
rejoin  you,  Madeleine,  at  each  moment  of 
each  day,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you.' 

"  Truly  the  man  forestalled  me  in  every 
way,  for  this  was  the  request  I  too  had 
come  to  make. 

"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  added  a  few 
words  more  in  an  undertone,  then  he  rose 
and  to  my  great  astonishment  came  to 
wards  me. 

"  He  had  seen  and  recognised  me. 

" '  Amaury,'  he  said,  '  I  leave  you  alone 
with  Madeleine,  for  I  can  understand  the 
jealousy  of  tears,  the  selfishness  of  grief, 
which  causes  you  to  wait  until  I  have 
gone  before  you  in  turn  kneel  beside  her 
grave. 

" '  Besides,  you  are  going  far  away, 
whilst  I  am  remaining  here.  I  shall  see 
her  grave  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after, 
and  every  day.  Whilst  you  will  not  see 
her  again  until  you  return.  Farewell, 
Amaury.' 

"And  casting  a  loving  glance  upon 
the  grave  which  contained  all  that  was 
left  of  her  he  held  so  dear,  he  walked 
slowly  away,  and  was  lost  to  view  behind 
a  corner  of  the  wall. 

"  As  soon  as  I  felt  sure  of  being  alone, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  grave,  and  repeated 
the  same  prayer  which  had  just  issued 
from  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  lips.  Not, 
however,  in  as  calm  and  resigned  a  voice 
as  his,  but  with  all  the  tears  and  lamen 
tations  of  despair.  This  relieved  me  ;  I 
needed  this  last  outburst,  and  believe  me, 
Antoinette,  even  now  when  I  think  of  it, 
my  sobs  and  tears  burst  out  afresh,  and  I 
almost  doubt  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
read  this  tear-stained  letter. 

"  How  long  I  remained  there,  I  cannot 
tell ;  probably  I  should  have  stayed  there 
the  whole  night,  had  not  the  postilion 
roused  me. 

"  I  broke  off  a  branch  from  one  of  the 
rose-trees  which  have  been  planted  on  her 
grave,  and  as  I  walked  away  from  the 
hallowed  spot,  pressed  to  my  lips  the 
flowers  which  seemed  to  breathe  of  her 
sweet  presence." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

MONSIEUR  D'AVRIGNY'S  DIARY 

H !  Antoinette,  Antoinette,  what 
^  an  angel  was  our  Madeleine. 
"  I  have  watched  for  her  all  through 
the  night,  all  through  the  day,  and  again 
all  through  the  night  ;  but  she  has  not 
come. 

"  Thank  God  !  I  shall  go  to  her." 

AMAURY   TO   ANTOINETTE 

"  Ostend, 
"  2oth  September. 

"  I  am  at  Ostend. 

"  One  day  at  Ville  d'Avray,  when  she 
was  only  eight  years  old,  and  I  was 
twelve,  an  idea  came  to  us,  at  the  bare 
thought  of  which  our  hearts  beat  high 
with  mingled  fear  and  joy  ;  we  decided, 
unknown  to  anyone,  to  go  alone  through 
the  wood,  to  buy  some  flowers  at  a  well- 
known  florist's  at  Glatigny,  as  a  surprise 
for  the  doctor's  birthday. 

"Can  you  remember  Madeleine  when 
she  was  eight  years  old  ?  can  you  re 
member  her  little  pink  and  white  cherub 
face,  framed  in  curly  golden  hair  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  she  only  wanted  wings. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  my  darling  Madeleine  f 

"  The  plan  was  a  very  serious  one 
to  us,  and  so  very  tempting  that  we 
could  not  resist  it.  On  the  eve  of 
his  birthday,  favoured  by  the  loveliest 
weather  imaginable,  as  well  as  by  the 
absence  of  Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  who 
was  in  Paris  that  day,  we  slipped  into 
the  garden,  under  pretence  of  playing 
together,  and  ran  along  into  the  park, 
then  through  the  little  green  door  of 
the  park  and  out  into  the  forest. 

"Once  there,  we  stopped,  breathless, 
and  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  astonished 
at  our  own  temerity. 

"  I  see  her  now  as  if  it  were  but  yester 
day  ;  she  was  wearing  a  white  muslin 
frock,  with  a  pale  blue  sash. 

"  I  remembered  the  way,  more  or  less, 
through  our  having  gone  there  once  before 
with  Monsieur  d'Avrigny ;  Madeleine 
was  with  us  too,  but  the  dear  child  had 
then  given  her  whole  attention  to  butter 
flies,  birds  and  flowers.  We  plunged  boldly 
into  the  wood,  and  I,  proud  as  Lucifer  at 
the  responsiblity  which  I  was  taking  upon 
myself, — I  offered  my  arm — not  my  hand, 
if  you  please, — to  Madeleine,  who  was 
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trembling  a  little,  and  most  likely  begin 
ning  to  repent ;  we  were  both  of  us,  how 
ever,  too  high  spirited  to  turn  back,  and 
guided  by  the  sign  posts,  we  continued  on 
our  way  to  Glatigny. 

"  I  remember  the  road  seemed  very 
long  to  us,  that  we  took  a  deer  which 
crossed  our  path  for  a  wolf,  and  three 
peasants  for  robbers.  However,  on  seeing 
that  the  wolf  did  not  attack  us,  and  that 
the  robbers  proceeded  quietly  on  their 
way,  our  courage  revived,  and  we  walked 
along  briskly,  till,  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
we  arrived  without  any  further  misad 
ventures  at  Glatigny. 

"  Our  first  care  was  to  inquire  for  the 
florist. 

"His  house  was  pointed  out  to  us  at  the 
end  of  a  narrow  lane  not  far  off.  We 
went  in,  and  saw,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  magnificent  flower  beds,  lost  in  a  per 
fect  forest  of  dahlias,  a  benevolent-looking 
old  man,  who  smiled  at  us  and  asked 
what  we  wanted. 

" '  Some  flowers,  please,1 1  said,  coming 
towards  him,  '  and  for  all  that  money,'  I 
continued,  proudly  showing  him  two  five 
franc  pieces,  the  sum  total  of  our  united 
fortunes. 

"  As  to  Madeleine,  she  lingered  a  little 
behind,  very  nervous,  and  very  red. 

"  *  You  want  some  flowers,'  replied  the 
good  old  man,  '  and  for  all  that  money.' 

"  '  Yes ! '  said  Madeleine,  '  and  if  pos 
sible,  they  must  be  lovely  ones;  because 
we  want  them  for  a  birthday  gift  to  my 
father,  Doctor  d'Avrigny.' 

"'Oh!  if  they  are  for  Doctor  d'Av 
rigny,'  said  the  gardener,  'you  are  quite 
right,  my  children,  nothing  can  be  too 
good  for  him  ;  choose  therefore,  what  you 
like,  the  flower  beds  are  at  your  disposal ; 
and  you  may  also  go  into  the  hot-houses, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  especially 
rare  specimens,  which  I  will  point  out  to 
you,  you  may  pick  what  you  like.1 

"'All  the  flowers  we  like!'  I  cried, 
clapping  my  hands. 

" '  All,  all,  all ! '  said  Madeleine. 

" '  Well !  all  that  you  can  carry,  my 
dear  children.' 

" '  Oh !  be  careful  what  you  say,  for  we 
are  very  strong.' 

"'Yes!  but  Ville  d'Avray  is  far  from 
here.' 

"We,  however,  did  not  wait  to  hear 
more,  but  ran  hither  and  thither,  and, 
followed  by  the  kind  old  gardener,  we 
gathered  our  harvest  of  flowers. 


"  It  was  a  race  as  to  which  should  find 
the  finest ;  the  bees  and  the  butterflies 
must  have  been  alarmed  at  our  depre 
dations. 

"  Then  we  would  shower  questions  on 
our  good  old  friend : 

" '  May  we  pick  this  one  ? ' 

"  '  Of  course  you  may ! ' 

" '  And  that  one  ? ' 

" '  Assuredly.' 

" '  And  this  one  too  ?  * 

"  '  Yes ! ' 

" « Ah !  but  here  is  the  finest  of  all.  It 
is  surely,  surely  too  beautiful  for  me  to 
have ;  you  want  to  keep  this  one  ?  ' 

" '  No !  here  it  is.' 

"  We  were  beside  ourselves  with  joy ; 
we  were  not  laden  with  bouquets,  but 
with  perfect  haystacks  of  flowers. 

"  '  But  you  will  never  be  able  to  carry 
all  that,'  the  florist  said  to  me. 

"  '  Oh  yes  !  yes,'  we  both  cried,  as  we 
each  took  up  our  tnazzo.1 

" '  And  they  let  you  walk  through  the 
wood  alone  ? '  asked  the  gardener. 

" '  Of  course,'  I  replied  proudly,  '  my 
people  know  that  the  road  is  familiar  to  me.' 

" '  Then  you  are  not  afraid  to  return 
alone  ? ' 

" '  I  should  think  not.' 

" '  Well !  my  little  ones,  a  pleasant 
walk  to  you,  and  tell  the  doctor  that  these 
flowers  are  from  the  gardener  at  Glatigny, 
whose  daughter's  life  he  saved.' 

"  He  had  no  need  to  say  this  twice ;  but 
off  we  went,  our  arms  well- filled,  and  our 
little  selves  in  high  glee. 

"  Can  you  understand  it,  Antoinette ; 
the  doctor,  had  saved  this  man's  child, 
a  perfect  stranger,  and  yet  he  has  not 
been  able  to  save  his  own  daughter. 

"  We  were  afraid  of  but  one  thing. 
Supposing  our  absence  had  been  noticed ! 
supposing  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  re 
turned  and  asked  for  us ! — merely  in 
gathering  the  flowers,  we  had  spent  quite 
two  hours ;  we  must  therefore  have  been 
away  at  least  three  hours. 

"  Looking  about,  in  my  perplexity,  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  catch  sight  of  a 
cross-road  which  I  thought  would  cer 
tainly  shorten  our  way  home.  Madeleine's 
fears  about  wolves  and  robbers  had 
somewhat  died  away. 

"  Besides,  you  remember,  Antoinette, 
what  absolute  confidence  my  beloved 
Madeleine  had  in  me.  She  therefore 
followed  me  unquestioningly.  f 

1  Bouquet  in  Italian. 
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"The  result  of  this  blind  confidence 
was  that  we  started  fearlessly  along  a 
path  which  I  thought  I  knew,  and  which 
brought  us  to  another  path,  then  to  some 
cross-roads,  eventually  into  a  perfect 
maze  of  delightful  but  lonely  roads. 
However,  after  walking  about  for  a  whole 
hour,  I  was  obliged  to  own  that  I  had  lost 
my  way,  and  no  longer  knew  where  we 
were,  nor  in  which  direction  we  should  go. 

"  Madeleine  began  to  cry. 

"  Can  you  imagine  how  I  felt,  Antoin 
ette  ;  we  were  getting  very  hungry,  so  I 
knew  it  must  be  nearly  dinner-time;  then, 
our  enormous  bouquets  were  weighing  us 
down,  and  we  began  to  feel  very  tired. 

"  I  thought  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  poor 
thoughtless  children,  who  had  lost  them 
selves  as  we  had  done,  but  who,  unlike 
our  unfortunate  selves,  had  still  Domingo 
and  his  dog  to  rely  upon.  True,  the  woods 
at  Ville  d'Avray  are  not  so  lonely  as  the 
forests  of  the  Isle  of  France,  but  you  can 
understand  that  to  our  childish  minds, 
there  was  no  great  difference  between 
them. 

"  However,  as  bemoaning  our  fate  could 
not  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty,  we 
pluckily  walked  along  for  another  hour, 
but  the  maze  grew  more  puzzling  than 
ever.  We  were  certainly  lost ;  Madeleine 
fell  exhausted  and  miserable  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  and  I  began  to  feel  decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

"  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  gave 
ourselves  up  to  despair,  instead  of  trying 
to  rest;  but,  suddenly  hearing  a  slight 
noise  behind  us,  we  turned,  and  saw  a 
poor  woman  with  her  child,  coming  out 
of  the  wood.  We  gave  a  cry  of  joy ;  we 
were  saved. 

"  The  shipwrecked  mariners  of  the 
Medusa  cannot  have  embraced  each  other 
with  greater  joy  when  they  saw  the  sails 
of  the  Argus  looming  on  the  horizon,  than 
we  did  at  the  approach  of  this  woman. 

"  I  hurried  up  to  her,  intending  to  ask 
the  way,  but  her  misery  outstripped  my 
fears,  and  before  I  could  say  a  word  she 
exclaimed:  'Alas  !  my  dear  young  gentle 
man,  and  pretty  little  lady,  have  pity  on 
me  and  my  poor  child. 

"  '  Help  us,  please  help  us ! ' 

"I  felt  in  my  pockets,  Madeleine  did 
the  same,  but  alas!  our  ten  shillings 
worth  of  flowers  had  drained  our  purses. 

•'  We  looked  shamefacedly  at  each 
other;  but  the  beggar  mistook  cur 
awkwardness  for  reluctance. 


" '  Have  pity  on  us,'  she  went  on, '  I 
have  been  a  widow  for  three  months,  the 
little  money  we  had  was  all  spent  during 
my  husband's  illness,  and  his  death  has 
exhausted  our  last  resources;  besides 
which  I  have  two  children,  one  an  infant 
in  arms,  and  this  little  one. 

"  « The  poor  little  angel  has  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  yesterday,  because  work  is 
scarce  and  help  is  rare. 

'"Take  pity  on  us,  my  dear  little 
gentleman,  and  my  bonny  little  lady.' 

"  The  child,  who  was  no  doubt  trained 
to  her  role,  began  to  cry. 

"  Madeleine  and  I,  moved  to  compas 
sion,  looked  helplessly  at  each  other. 

"  We,  who  had  eaten  nothing  since 
early  morning,  were  feeling  hungry,  but 
this  poor  child,  younger  and  weaker  than 
ourselves,  had  not  had  a  morsel  to  eat 
since  the  previous  evening. 

"  «  Oh  !  how  sad  for  them  ! '  cried 
Madeleine  in  her  sweet  voice. 

"  Two  tears  trembled  on  her  lashes, 
but  with  her  accustomed  promptitude 
and  grace  she  had  soon  decided  what  to 
do. 

"  '  My  good  woman,'  she  said,  '  we 
have  no  money  at  all  with  us,  and  besides, 
in  returning  from  Glatigny  to  Ville 
d'Avray,  we  have  lost  our  way  ;  will  you 
set  us  on  our  right  road.  Then  if  you  will 
come  with  us  as  far  as  the  house  ol 
Doctor  d'Avrigny,  who  is  our  father,  I 
am  sure  if  anyone  in  the  world  can  and 
will  help  you, — he  will.' 

"  «  Oh  !  thank  you  !  in  the  name  of  my 
orphan  children,'  said  the  poor  woman, 
clasping  her  hands. 

" '  But  how  came  you  to  lose  your 
way  ?  you  are  within  two  minutes'  walk 
of  Ville  d'Avray ;  by  taking  the  turning 
on  the  left  you  will  be  almost  within  sight 
of  the  first  houses  of  the  village.' 

"  On  hearing  this,  our  courage  and  our 
strength  suddenly  revived,  and  we  jumped 
up  briskly  and  gladly.  But  our  joy 
quickly  changed  to  fear,  when  we  thought 
of  the  probable  reception  which  awaited 
us.  As  for  me,  I  own  that  I  followed 
Madeleine  very  sheepishly  as  she  walked 
on  ahead  with  her  protegee,  who  was 
pouring  her  tale  of  woe  into  my  little 
girl's  sympathetic  ears. 

"  However  when,  after  passing  through 
the  green  door,  we  found  ourselves  inside 
the  park,  and  heard  Miss  Brown  calling 
us  anxiously,  Madeleine  turned  to  me, 
biting  her  lips. 
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" '  Now,  Amaury,'  she  said,  '  what 
are  we  going  to  do,  and  above  all,  what 
are  we  going  to  say  ? ' 

"  Miss  Brown  had  seen  us  and  was  now 
hurrying  towards  us. 

" '  You  naughty  children,'  she  cried, 
'  how  anxious  you  have  made  me  !  I 
feel  more  dead  than  alive !  Wherever 
have  you  been  ?  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  has 
just  come  home  and  is  asking  for  you ; 
fortunately,  he  knows  nothing  of  what 
has  happened. 

"  '  I  pretended  that  I  was  coming  here 
to  fetch  you,  and  as  you  have  come  back, 
I  am  willing  to  say  nothing  about  your 
escapade ;  especially  as  he  would  blame 
me  for  it,  although,  thank  God,  it  is  no 
fault  of  mine,'  she  added  as  if  to  herself.' 

"  '  Oh  !  what  luck  ! '  I  cried  on  first 
thoughts. 

"  «  Yes  !  but  what  of  the  poor  woman  ? ' 
Madeleine  said  to  me. 

«  '  Well ! ' 

"  '  How  are  we  to  procure  the  help  we 
have  promised  her,  if  we  do  not  own  that 
we  lost  our  way,  and  she  set  us  on  our 
road  again ! ' 

" '  But  we  shall  be  scolded,'  I 
replied. 

" '  Yes !  but  she  and  her  child  are 
hungry,'  said  Madeleine ;  '  is  it  not 
best  that  we  should  have  a  scolding,  and 
these  poor  people  be  fed.' 

"  My  lost  darling  !  her  whole  soul  was 
in  this  reply. 

"  Of  course,  you  can  guess  that  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  scolded  and  petted  us  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

"  As  to  the  poor  widow,  after  making 
careful  enquiries  about  her,  she  was  sent 
to  the  home  farm  at  Meursan,  and  now 
there  are  three  more  grateful  hearts  who 
pray  to  God  for  the  soul  of  our  Madeleine. 

"  When  I  realize  that  this  little  episode 
occurred  only  ten  years  ago  ! 

"That  is  all  I  can  find  to  write  you 
about,  Antoinette ;  although  the  vast  ocean 
is  before  me 

"  Alas  !  my  great  sorrow  finds  relief  in 
these  reminiscences  of  childhood,  just  as 
the  boundless  ocean  finds  amusement  in 
playing  with  the  shells  on  its  shores. 

" '  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria  1 ' 

"AMAURY." 
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"  How  strange  it  is  !  so  long  as  I  was 
childless,  I  denied  the  existence  of  a  future 
life. 

"  From  the  day  Madeleine  was  born,  I 
hoped.  From  the  day  she  died,  I  believed. 

"  I  thank  Thee,  my  God,  that  Thou  hast 
granted  to  me  faith,  at  a  time  when  I 
might  have  met  with  nothing  but  des 
pair." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

ANTOINETTE   TO   AMAURY 

"  October  3rd. 

"  T    HAVE  nothing  to  tell  you  about 
myself,  Amaury,  so  must  be  con 
tent  with  chatting  to  you  about  my  good 
uncle,  Madeleine,  and  yourself. 

"  I  saw  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  yesterday, 
the  first  of  October;  as  you  will  remember, 
it  was  arranged  that  we  should  see  each 
other  on  the  first  of  every  month. 

"  Of  course  I  often  hear  of  him  through 
old  Joseph,  whom  he  frequently  sends  to 
Paris  for  news  of  me. 

"  My  uncle  scarcely  spoke  to  me,  and 
the  day  passed  silently  between  us  ;  he 
seemed  so  absent,  and  I  was  afraid  to 
annoy  him  by  my  presence — so  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  looking 
at  him  stealthily. 

"  He  is  changed — greatly  changed, 
although  to  a  casual  observer  it  might  not 
at  first  appear  so.  But  his  face  is  more 
deeply  lined,  his  eyes  less  clear,  his  whole 
appearance  careworn. 

"  Alas !  the  two  months  of  Madeleine's 
illness  had  already  aged  him  greatly. 

"  When  I  arrived,  he  embraced  me  in 
his  old  loving  way,  and  asked  whether  I 
had  anything  special  to  tell  him  about 
myself  or  my  new  life. 

"  I  told  him  no ;  that  I  had  had  but  two 
letters  from  you,  Amaury,  and  I  asked 
him  to  read  the  last  one,  as  it  was  filled 
with  memories  of  Madeleine. 

"  But  he  pushed  it  away  with  his  hand, 
refusing  to  read  it,  although  I  pressed 
him  to  1 
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" « Yes !  yes,'  he  said  as  if  to  himself, 
'  I  already  know  all  that  he  can  say  ;  he 
lives  in  the  past  as  I  do. 

"  '  However,  as  I  am  thirty-five  years 
older  than  he,  I  shall  reach  the  goal 
first.' 

"  After  this,  he  did  not  say  a  single 
word,  except  on  general  subjects.  Good 
Heavens !  it  alarms  me  to  see  him  so  self- 
absorbed,  so  estranged  from  the  things 
of  this  world. 

"  We  dined  together,  but  said  nothing 
except  a  few  common-places  ;  our  lips 
were  mute,  if  our  thoughts  were  active. 
I  kissed  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  then 
he  saw  me  into  the  carriage,  and  Joseph 
escorted  Miss  Brown  and  me  back  to 
Paris,  just  as  he  had  driven  us  out  in  the 
morning. 

"  That  was  my  whole  interview  with 
my  uncle,  dear  Amaury,  but  when  Joseph 
comes  to  Paris,  I  question  him  closely 
about  his  master.  My  uncle  has  not  for 
bidden  him  to  reply  to  me  ;  he  seems 
equally  indifferent  to  everything  now. 
Therefore  I  have  a  fair  idea  as  to  what  he 
does,  and  how  he  lives. 

"  Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  he 
goes  every  morning  into  the  cemetery, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  wishes 
Madeleine  good-morning.  He  remains 
there  about  an  hour. 

"On  his  return,  after  breakfasting  in 
about  five  minutes,  for  he  only  eats 
just  sufficient  to  keep  himself  alive,  he 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  takes 
out  the  diary,  in  which,  since  he  reached 
the  age  of  manhood,  he  has  written  each 
night  the  history  of  his  life. 
^ "  Now  seeing  that  during  all  the 
eighteen  years  Madeleine  lived,  the  life  of 
the  child  was  that  of  the  father,  he  has 
never  failed,  when  writing  down  his  own 
doings,  to  chronicle  also  those  of  his  beloved 
child.  If  she  went  out  for  a  walk,  and 
where  she  went ;  if  she  were  at  work,  and 
what  she  was  doing ;  if  she  said  anything 
in  particular,  and  what  it  was.  He  is 
therefore  able  to  live  over  each  day  of  the 
past.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  years  ago  to-day, 
she  was  here  or  there ;  we  went  to  such  a 
place  together  ;  we  chatted  about  such 
and  such  a  thing. 

"Thus  gay,  tender,  and  grave  scenes 
of  the  past  pass  each  in  turn  before  him, 
and  he  listens,  smiling  or  weeping,  but  he 
always  ends  by  weeping,  because  the 
conclusion  of  all  these  memories  is  in 
variably  the  same  ;  because,  when  he  has 


reminded  himself :  '  At  five  years  old,  she 
was  so  full  of  fun,  at  ten  years  so  in 
telligent,  at  fifteen  so  full  of  grace,' 
he  must  always  come  back  to  the  sad 
fact, — *  To-day,  all  this  brightness,  all 
this  intelligence,  all  this  grace  have 
vanished  ;  to-day,  she  is  no  more,'  and  if 
a  doubt  arises  in  his  mind  whether  all 
these  charms  can  die,  he  has  but  to  open 
his  windows,  and  her  grave  is  there  before 
him. 

"  And  every  hour  of  my  poor  uncle's 
life  is  passed  in  this  sad  retrospection, — 
the  source  of  countless  emotions ;  he  never 
retires  to  rest  without  going  to  wish 
Madeleine  good-night,  in  the  same  way  as 
he  wishes  her  good-morning,  Then  he 
returns  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
with  roses  from  her  grave, — he  usually 
brings  one  white  rose  which  he  places  in 
a  Bohemian  vase  that  used  to  be  in 
Madeleine's  room,  and  keeps  it  beside 
him  until  the  following  morning. 

"  They  tell  me,  too,  that  he  is  often 
heard  talking  to  his  daughter's  picture, 
you  remember  the  one,  that  charming 
portrait  by  Champmartin,  which  you  have 
so  often  coveted. 

"  Besides  all  this,  he  never  opens  a 
book,  or  a  newspaper,  or  a  parcel,  or  a 
letter  ;  he  receives  no  one  and  goes  no 
where. 

"  In  fact  he  is  dead  to  the  whole  world, 
and  living  only  to  her  who  is  dead. 

"You  now  know  as  much  as  I  do, 
Amaury,  of  what  goes  on  in  the  house  at 
Ville  d'Avray  ;  Madeleine  is  mourned  all 
day  and  every  day. 

"  It  is  the  same  thing  at  the  Rue 
d'Angouleme,  where  I  am,  and  the  same 
where  you  are. 

"  Who  could  have  known  her  for  one 
single  hour  and  not  have  mourned  her. 

"  I  am  therefore  truly  grateful  to  you, 
Amaury,  for  speaking  of  her  to  me,  you 
who  knew  her  even  better  than  I.  Al 
ways  speak  of  her  to  me. 

"  Even  now  when  I  dream  of  her,  she 
seems  like  some  celestial  being  appearing 
in  a  dream.  Was  she  not  indeed  an 
angel  whom  God  lent  us  for  awhile 
that  we  might  follow  in  her  footsteps  ? 
You  were  a  witness  of  one  of  her  good 
actions,  Amaury ;  but  I,  her  friend,  I 
who  was  privileged  to  share  them  with 
her,  know  of  a  thousand  others,  and  many 
of  the  poor  love  her  dear  name. 

"  Once  I  only  prayed  to  God,  now  I 
pray  to  God  and  to  her. 
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"  Speak  to  me  often  of  Madeleine, 
Amaury,  very  often. 

"  Tell  me  of  yourself  too.  Ah !  even  to  ask 
you  this  makes  my  hand  tremble  and  my 
heart  beat,  for  I  fear  lest  I  should  offend 
or  displease  you !  What  shall  I  do  if  you 
think  me  guilty  of  curiosity  or  indis 
cretion  1 

"  Wounds  like  yours  need  a  tender 
gentle  touch  ;  Madeleine,  would  have 
known  how  to  write  you  such  a  letter  as 
I  now  attempt  to  write  ;  but  where  is 
there  a  second  Madeleine  ? 

"I  can  only  speak  to  you  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart,  and  as  an  old  and 
trusted  friend. 

"  Ah !  if  only  I  were  really  your  sister  ? 
I  would  tell  you,  and  you  would  have  to 
listen  to  me. 

"  Amaury,  my  dear  brother,  I  certainly 
would  not  wish  you  to  forget  or  be  false 
to  a  sacred  memory.  I  know  that  love 
can  never  come  into  your  life  again,  that 
never  more  will  your  whole  being  thrill 
at  the  touch,  or  voice  of  a  woman.  Be 
therefore  faithful  to  your  beloved  dead  ; 
it  is  only  right,  only  fair,  only  loyal. 

14  But  if  love  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
whole  world,  is  it  the  only  good  ?  Are 
not  science,  art,  and  the  government  of 
men,  duties  with  noble  aims. 

"  You  are  young,  you  are  influential,  do 
you  not  owe  some  duty  to  your  fellow 
men  ?  Were  you  to  devote  your  life  to 
charity,  tell  me,  is  not  charity  akin  to 
love? 

"  You  have  the  wherewithal  to  bring 
happiness  to  many,  you  are  rich  ;  and  as 
now,  alas,  your  sister  Antoinette  is  rich 
too,  then  are  you  not  doubly  so  ?  I  did 
not  care  at  the  time  to  grieve  my  uncle 
by  a  refusal,  but  my  life  now  is  too  sad  to 
permit  me  to  link  it  with  any  other  life. 
What  better  use  can  I  make  of  this 
fortune  than  by  confiding  it  to  you, 
Amaury  ? 

"  Use  it  for  generous  deeds  and  noble 
aims.  It  can  be  in  no  better  hands  than 
yours,  my  brother,  and  as  for  me — 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  write  about 
myself,  only  about  you.  Let  me  think 
of  you  alone  ;  can  any  words  of  mine 
have  the  power  to  touch  you. 

"  You  never  think  now  of  doing  away 
with  yourself,  do  you  ?  it  would  be 
terrible,  a  crime.  My  uncle  often  dwells 
on  the  probable  length  of  his  life  ;  but 
you,  my  dear  Amaury,  are  but  at  the 
beginning  of  yours. 


"  I  do  not  know,  but  then  I  know  very 
little  of  these  matters,  but  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  your 
lot  and  his,  your  duties  and  his.  You 
can  never  love  again,  I  know,  but  others 
may  love  you,  and  after  all  it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  be  loved. 

"  You  must  not  die,  Amaury,  you  must 
not — always  remember  Madeleine  ;  but 
when  the  ocean  lies  before  you,  compare 
its  vastness  with  your  trouble.  Oh! 
that  I  could  find  words  to  express  what  I 
would  say.  Let  your  thoughts  dwell  on 
the  beauties  which  surround  you,  on  that 
eternal  nature  whose  winters  are  but 
harbingers  of  spring,  whose  apparent 
deaths  conceal  as  many  resurrections. 

"Just  as  beneath  these  snows  and 
frosts,  Amaury,  there  beats,  beneath  your 
sorrow  and  your  anguish,  life  full  and  free 
and  strong.  Do  not  misuse  the  gifts  of 
God,  be  comforted  if  it  be  His  will,  live,  if 
He  so  ordains. 

"  Forgive  me,  Amaury,  for  writing  as  I 
do  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart ;  but  when  I 
think  of  you,  far  away,  alone,  desolate 
and  sad,  such  a  world  of  sisterly,  I  had 
almost  said  motherly,  compassion,  wells 
up  in  my  heart  for  you,  that  it  gives  me 
courage  and  strength  to  send  this  message 
to  the  friend  of  my  youth,  the  betrothed 
of  Madeleine : 

"  You  must  live,  Amaury ! 

"ANTOINETTE  DE  VALGENCEUSE.' 


CHAPTER   XL 

AMAURY    TO    ANTOINETTE 

"  1 5th  October. 
"  T  T  ERE  I  am  at  Amsterdam. 

"  Although  I  have  estranged  my- 
self  as  much  as  I  dare  from  the  outside 
world,  although  self-absorbed,  and  cease 
lessly  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  my 
wrecked  hopes,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
watching  and  studying  this  Dutch  people, 
at  once  methodical  and  active,  avaricious 
and  careless,  sedentary  and  birds  of 
passage,  going  gladly  to  Java,  Malabar  or 
Japan, — but  never  to  Paris. 

"  The  Dutch  are  the  Chinese  of  Europe, 
the  beavers  of  the  human  race. 
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"Your  letter  reached  me  at  Antwerp, 
dear  Antoinette,  and  did  me  a  world  of 
good. 

"  Your  sympathy  is  sweet  to  me,  but 
my  wound  is  deep.  Never  mind,  send  me 
again  some  comforting  words  and  tell  me 
about  yourself.  I  ask,  I  implore,  I 
beseech  you  to  do  so.  It  is  wrong  of  you 
to  consider  me  indifferent  to  what  con 
cerns  you. 

"You  find  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  sadly 
altered.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  unhappy 
about  it,  Antoinette,  for  after  all  it  is  but 
kind  to  hope  for  each  what  he  most  desires 
for  himself.  The  more  depressed  he  feels, 
the  happier  will  he  be ;  and  the  worse  you 
find  him,  the  better,  I  know,  will  he  find 
himself. 

"  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  again  and 
always  of  Madeleine.  This  affords  me  an 
opportunity  of  writing  you  much  oftener ; 
for,  of  whom  should  I  write  you,  if  not  of 
her.  She  is  ever  before  me,  within  me, 
around  me;  therefore  nothing  comforts 
me  more  than  to  recall  to  memory  sweet 
visions  of  my  darling. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  how  we  first 
became  aware  of  our  love  for  each  other, 
and  how  it  was  revealed  to  each  of  us. 
It  was  on  an  evening  in  spring ;  now  two 
years  and  a  half  ago.  We  two  were 
sitting  in  the  garden  under  the  group  of 
lime-trees ;  from  the  window  of  your 
dressing-room  you  can  see  the  very  spot. 

"  Greet  it  in  my  name,  Antoinette ; 
greet  the  whole  garden,  for  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  ground  in  it  which  her  dear  foot 
has  not  pressed,  not  a  single  tree  which 
her  veil,  her  scarf,  her  handkerchief,  or  her 
hand  has  not  touched,  not  a  nook  where 
her  sweet  voice  has  not  waked  an  echo. 

"  It  was  then,  on  an  evening  in  spring, 
when  we  two  were  alone  and  chatting 
merrily  together,  that  having  exhausted 
the  present,  we  plunged  gaily  into  the 
future. 

"  You  know,  though  my  darling  had  a 
sad  look,  she  was  usually  very  bright! 
Well  we  began  to  talk  laughingly  about 
marriage ;  we  did  not  yet  speak  of  love. 
What  qualities  were  necessary  to  win  the 
heart  of  Madeleine  ? 

"  What  charms  to  touch  mine  ? 

"  And  we  drew  up  a  programme  of  the 
perfections  we  should  exact  from  the 
chosen  one,  the  lucky  mortal ;  then,  on 
comparing  notes,  we  found  our  ideas 
much  alike. 

•"First  of  all,'   I   said,  'I   can  only 


bestow  my  love  on  one  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years,  whose  mind  is  an 
open  book  to  me.' 

" '  Oh !  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  said 
Madeleine  ;  '  when  a  stranger  makes  love 
to  us,  to  use  the  old-time  expression,  we 
may  often  be  deceived  by  a  face  which  is 
nothing  but  a  mask.  The  unknown  puts 
on  with  his  black  coat  a  set  ideal,  and  not 
until  the  day  after  the  marriage,  do  we 
really  know  the  man  whom  we  have 
married.' 

" '  Then,'  I  replied  with  a  smile,  '  we 
are  agreed  on  that  point  I  should  wish 
to  have  satisfied  myself,  through  a  long 
friendship,  of  the  worth  and  virtues  of  my 
loved  one.  Of  course,  I  should  expect  to 
find  in  her, — though  it  would  perhaps  be 
over-exacting,  the  three  indispensable 
qualifications  of  beauty,  goodness,  and 
wit;  this  would  surely  be  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.' 

"  '  Yes  !  but  alas  !  the  rarest ! '  Made 
leine  replied. 

"  '  You  evidently  have  a  good  opinion 
of  yourself,'  I  replied. 

"  «  On  the  contrary,'  she  said,  «  perhaps 
you  would  consider  me  too  ambitious,  in 
demanding,  from  my  future  husband,  the 
corresponding  qualities  to  those  which 
you  require  in  your  wife — namely,  ele 
gance,  devotion,  manliness.' 

" « Oh !  if  that  is  so,  my  dear  Made 
leine,  you  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time.' 

"  '  Do  not  be  so  vain,  Amaury,'  Made 
leine  laughingly  replied,  *  but  finish  the 
description  of  your  ideal.' 

"  «  Well ! '  I  continued,  '  I  do  not  think 
I  have  anything  more  to  add,  unless  it  be 
one  or  two  minor  considerations;  for 
instance,  is  it  childish  to  wish  that  she 
should  be  of  as  good  birth  as  myself.' 

"  '  Indeed  no,  Amaury,  and  if  ever  you 
mention  this  subject  to  my  father,  who  is 
as  you  know,  both  of  gentle  birth  and 
undoubted  intelligence,  he  will  bring 
forward  in  support  of  your  theory,  his 
own  ideas  on  the  importance  of  equality 
of  social  position;  and  although  I  may 
not  understand  his  theories,  yet  I  instinc 
tively  share  them,  for  I  sincerely  wish  my 
husband  may  be  a  gentleman  born.' 

"  '  Well,'  I  went  on,  •  although  thank 
God,  I  am  not  covetous,  yet  I  would  wish, 
for  my  wife's  sake,  and  in  the  interests  of 
our  moral  equality,  so  that  our  minds 
should  not  be  troubled  by  any  question  of 
material  advantage,  I  would  wish  that  my 
chosen  one  should  be  about  as  rich  as 
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myself.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me, 
Madeleine  ? ' 

"  '  I  do,  Amaury,  though  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  never  given  this  question  a 
thought,  as  I  am  rich  enough  for  both ; 
still  I  think  you  are  right.' 

" '  Then  there  remains  but  one  question 
to  solve.' 

"  '  And  that  is  ? ' 

"'Whether,  when  I  have  discovered 
the  fairy  of  my  fancy,  and  grown  to  love 
her,  whether  she  will  return  my  love.' 

"  '  Can  you  doubt  it,  Amaury  ?  ' 

"  '  Well !  can  you  reassure  me  on  this 
point  ? ' 

" '  Decidedly  I  can,  Amaury,  I  will 
answer  for  her — but  what  about  me,  will 
he  love  me  ?  ' 

" '  He  will  worship  you,  Madeleine,  I 
am  certain.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  Madeleine,  '  now  let 
us  try  to  convert  fancy  into  fact ;  let  us 
look  around  us ;  amongst  those  whom  we 
know,  can  you  think  of  anyone  who 
answers  to  your  description,  Amaury  ? 
As  to  me ' 

"She  stopped  short,  and  a  hot  flush 
rose  to  her  face. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  complete 
silence.  The  truth  was  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  us. 

"  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  Madeleine,  and  as 
if  speaking  to  myself,  repeated  the  words : 

"  '  A  dear  friend,  one  known  from  child 
hood." 

"  '  A  friend  whose  heart  I  may  read  as 
I  do  my  own,'  said  Madeleine. 

"  '  Sweet,  beautiful,  intellectual ' 

"  « Charming,  generous,  manly ' 

"  '  Rich  and  of  good  birth ' 

" '  Of  good  birth  and  rich ' 

" '  That  is  to  say  with  all  the  charms 
that  you  possess,  Madeleine.' 

"  '  That  is  to  say,  one  who  has  all  your 
virtues,  Amaury.' 

" '  Oh  ! '  I  cried  with  a  beating  heart, 
'  if  only  a  woman  like  yourself  loved  me.' 

"  '  Why !  '  said  Madeleine,  growing 
pale,  '  have  you  ever  thought  of  me  ?  ' 

"  '  Madeleine ! ' 

"  '  Amaury  ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  Madeleine,  I  love  you  ! ' 

"  '  Amaury,  1  love  you  ! ' 

"  With  these  words  we  were  folded 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  heaven 
seemed  to  open  before  us;  then  for  the 
first  time  we  saw  clearly  into  each  other's 
hearts. 

"But  is  it  wise  of  me  to  revive  these 


memories,     Antoinette ;    they    are    very 
sweet,  but  very  heart-breaking. 

"  Will  you  address  your  next  letter  to 
Cologne,  and  I  will  write  you  from  there. 

"  Good-bye,  my  sister,  love  me  a  little 
and  pity  me  much. 

"  Your  brother, 

"  AMAURY." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Amaury  to  him 
self,  sealing  his  letter  and  going  over  its 
contents  in  his  mind,  "it  is  strange,  but, 
of  all  the  women  I  know,  Antoinette  is 
now  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  might 
in  any  way  realize  my  former  dreams,  if 
these  dreams,  these  dear  old  dreams,  were 
not  buried  with  my  beloved  Madeleine. 
Antoinette  too  has  been  my  friend  since 
childhood,  sweet,  beautiful,  intellectual, 
rich  and  of  gentle  birth. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  added  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  that  Antoinette  does  not  love  me,  nor  do 
I  love  her." 


"  T     H 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

ANTOINETTE   TO   AMAURY 

"  5th  November. 

HAVE  seen  my  uncle  again, 
Amaury,  have  spent  another  day 
him  just  like  the  previous  one, 
noticed  the  same  symtoms  of  depression, 
said  and  listened  to  almost  the  same 
words.  Therefore  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  fresh  to  tell  you  about  him. 

"  Nor  have  I  any  news  about  myself. 

"  With  your  usual  thoughtfulness,  you 
wish  that  I  should  speak  to  you  about 
myself.  But  what  can  I  have  to  say  on 
this  subject! — God  alone  is  witness  and 
judge  of  my  thoughts  ;  and  as  to  my 
doings,  I  assure  you  they  are  very  simple 
and  very  monotonous. 

"  My  days  are  filled  up  with  household 
cares,  a  girl's  ordinary  occupations,  em 
broidery  and  music. 

"  Occasional  visits  from  some  of  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny's  old  friends  come  as  a 
welcome  break  in  the  monotony  of  my 
life. 

"  But  there  are  only  two  names  which 
now  have  power  to  give  me  real  pleasure ; 
the  one  is  that  of  Monsieur  de  Mengis, 
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for  the  Count  and  his  wife  are  kindness 
itself,  and  treat  me,  in  every  way,  as  their 
own  daughter. 

"The  other,  I  may  own  it  to  you 
Amaury,  is  that  of  your  friend  Philip 
Auvray. 

"  Yes !  M.  Philippe  Auvray  is  the  only 
visitor,  under  sixty  years  of  age,  whom  I 
receive, — of  course  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Brown  ;  and  why  is  he  so  privileged  ? 
certainly  not  on  account  of  his  powers  of 
conversation,  for  he  is  deadly  dull  and 
bores  me  terribly. 

"  But,  since  I  must  be  frank,  because  of 
his  friendship  for  you,  my  brother. 

"Not  that  he  ever  says  much  about 
you  ;  but  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
talking  about  you  to  one  who  knows  you 
well,  and  I  do  not  miss  it. 

"  He  comes,  bows,  sits  down,  and  when 
anyone  else  is  there,  maintains  a  solemn 
silence,  whilst  they  are  in  the  room, 
simply  looking  at  me  in  a  persistent 
manner  which  I  sometimes  find  somewhat 
embarrassing. 

"  If  I  am  alone  with  Miss  Brown,  he 
grows  bolder  ;  but,  I  own  to  you,  that 
even  then  he  is  bold  but  to  the  extent  of 
saying  a  few  occasional  words,  leaving 
the  whole  burden  of  the  conversation  to 
me,  and  I  assure  you,  Amaury,  you  and 
Madeleine  form  our  only  topic  of  con 
versation. 

"Because  why  should  I  conceal  the 
truth  from  so  sensitive,  so  noble  a  heart 
as  yours,  Amaury  ?  The  soul  craves  for 
affection  as  the  lungs  do  for  air,  and  my 
love  for  you  is  part  of  my  past  life,  and 
probably  the  only  affection  which  I  may 
hope  for  in  the  future. 

"To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  loneliness  of 
my  life  appals  me,  and  I  complain  of  it  to 
you  because  I  am  unable  to  hide  the 
truth  ^  either  from  others  or  myself;  per 
haps  it  is  wrong  of  me  to  feel  as  I  do,  but 
I  long  for  some  distraction,  long  to  get 
about,  to  walk  in  the  sunshine,  to  see  the 
world, — in  fact  to  live 

"I  feel  cold  and  rather  frightened  in 
these  great  rooms,  and  face  to  face  with 
these  white  busts  and  inscrutable  por 
traits,  alas !  the  old  Antoinette  comes  to 
life  again. 

"  Therefore  Philip,  who  as  you  know, 
is  stolid  and  taciturn,  gives  me  an  oppor 
tunity  of  having  a  little  quiet  fun  at  his 
expense,  for  I  am  inwardly  laughing  at 
him  when  he  is  here,  and  Miss  Brown 
and  I  joke  over  him  when  he  has  gone.  I 


cannot  respect  him — I  am  sorry  to  say — 

"Scold  me,  my  friend,  scold  me  for 
indulging  in  this  habit  of  laughing  at  some 
one  whom  you  care  for. 

"  Scold  me,  Amaury,  for  I  believe  you 
are  the  only  being  who  would  be  able, 
if  you  cared  to  take  the  trouble,  to  correct 
my  many  faults. 

"  But,  Amaury,  I  am  weary  of  hearing 
about  you  through  him,  I  want  you  to 
write  and  tell  me  about  yourself  ;  are  you 
feeling  better  in  mind  ?  what  do  you  think 
about  ?  what  do  you  feel  ? 

"  Between  you  and  my  uncle,  my  life  is 
a  sad  one.  I  am  crushed  and  over 
whelmed  by  the  sorrow  of  you  both. 

"  Do  have  confidence  in  me,  my  dear 
brother,  I  beseech  you,  and  help  me  to 
feel  less  lonely  ;  make  some  allowance 
for  this  weaker  mind,  which  is  afraid,  and 
weeps  alone. 

"  Do  you  know,  there  are  some  days 
when  I  envy  Madeleine  ;  she  died  sur 
rounded  by  love,  and  is  now  happy  in 
heaven,  whilst  I  am  buried  alive,  in 
solitude  and  forgetfulness. 

"  ANTOINETTE  DE  VALGENCEUSE." 


CHAPTER  XLII 

AMAURY  TO   ANTOINETTE 

"  Cologne, 
"  loth  December. 
"  "\7'OU  reproach  me,  Antoinette,  with 
X     not  telling  you  much  about  my 
self  ;  so  to  punish   you,  I  am  going  to 
write  the  most  selfish  letter  imaginable, 
and  shall  begin  by  filling  two  or  three 
sheets  with  nothing  but  my  own  doings, 
and  afterwards  drift  into  two  or  three  lines 
about  yourself  at  the  end. 
"  Then  will  you  be  satisfied  ? 
"  Here  I  am  at  Cologne,  or  rather  just 
opposite  Cologne  at  Deutz. 

"  I  am  staying  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue, 

and  from  my  windows  have  a  good  view 

of  the   Rhine  and  the  town.      It  is  a 

;lorious    outlook  ;     the    sun    is    setting 

>ehind  the  old  town,  and  in  these  clear 

wintry    days,    its    massive    houses    and 

church  spires  stand  out  with  magnificent 
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effect,    gloomy    and    dark,    against    the 
brilliant  background. 

"  The  river  flows  noisily  below,  alive 
with  many-hued  reflections,  now  red,  now 
black,  almost  always  sinister,  but  in 
either  case,  of  surpassing  beauty. 

"  I  spend  hours  in  ecstasies  over  this 
marvellous  picture  dominated  by  the  two 
massive  fragments  of  the,  fortunately, 
still  unfinished  Cathedral. 

"  Alas !  when  the  masons,  instigated  by 
vanity,  shall  have  completed  the  work  of 
the  old  architects  inspired  by  faith,  then 
no  longer  will  the  sun  be  able  to  shed 
the  light  of  God  through  the  midst  of 
the  edifice  built  by  human  hands,  nor 
change  into  a  fiery  furnace  the  abyss, 
formed  by  those  two  sublime  fragments. 

"  All  these  pictures  have  an  artistic 
Interest  for  me. 

"  Truly,  I  love  this  town ;  it  is  both 
ancient  and  modern,  venerable  and  gay ; 
it  both  thinks  and  acts. 

"  Ah !  if  only  Madeleine  were  here, 
watching  with  me  the  sun  go  down  be 
hind  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 

"  My  banker  insisted  on  providing  me 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Casino ; 
of  course  I  do  not  attend  any  of  the  even 
ing  performances,  but  during  the  day,  that 
is  to  say  when  these  large  halls  are 
empty  because  the  season-ticket  holders 
are  about  their  daily  business,  I  am  glad 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  reading  the 
papers. 

"  And  yet,  I  own  to  you,  Antoinette,  I 
nad  at  first  great  difficulty  in  overcoming 
my  unwillingness  to  look  at  a  newspaper 
again ;  to  wade  through  these  twelve 
columns  which  contained  not  a  single 
word  of  any  interest  to  me ;  this  gay 
Parisian  world  which  laughs  and  takes 
its  pleasures ;  all  this  European  equipoise 
which  the  sorrow  of  the  individual  how 
ever  deep,  however  terrible  it  be,  affects 
not  one  iota  in  its  appointed  course,  all 
this  roused  in  me  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
amounting  almost  to  rage.  Finally  I  said 
to  myself,  '  After  all  what  is  the  death  of 
my  darling  Madeleine  to  all  these  people  ? 
Only  one  woman  less  on  earth,  one  angel 
more  in  heaven.' 

"  How  selfish  I  am  to  wish  that  other 
men  should  share  my  grief,  when  I  do  not 
participate  in  their  sorrow. 

"  So  I  gradually  took  up  these  papers 
which  I  had  discarded  at  one  fell  swoop, 
and  now  feel  interested  in  reading  them 
again. 


"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  almost 
three  months  away  from  France.  Truly, 
it  appals  me  sometimes  when  I  see,  that 
in  a  given  time  the  days  pass  as  quickly 
to  a  soul  in  trouble  as  to  one  in  joy. 

"  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Madeleine 
lay  stretched  on  her  bed,  I  holding  one  of 
tier  hands,  her  father  the  other,  while  you, 
Antoinette,  were  vainly  trying  to  warm  her 
feet,  already  grown  cold  in  the  icy  clasp  of 
death. 

"  Only  when  abroad,  Antoinette,  do  we 
realize  this  great  truth,  that  the  life  in 
Paris  is  the  only  real  life ;  everywhere  else 
one  vegetates  more  or  less. 

"  But  only  in  Paris  do  we  find  true 
growth  of  mind  and  advancement  of 
thought ;  and  yet  Antoinette,  I  think  I 
could  be  content  to  remain  here  a  long 
while,  if  only  there  were  some  one  with 
me  to  whom  I  might  speak  of  her,  if  you 
were  here  to  see  and  enjoy  with  me  these 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  revel  as  I  do  in 
these  beautiful  landscapes  which  are  un 
folded  before  my  eyes  when  I  watch  the 
Rhine  bathed  in  this  glorious  sun. 

"  Oh !  for  a  hand  to  press  within  my 
own,  when,  in  rapturous  silence,  I  stand, 
for  hours  together,  at  my  window,  for  a 
sympathetic  look  to  reflect  back  my  own 
impressions,  a  heart  into  which  to  pour 
them. 

"  But  no — my  destiny  now  is  to  live 
and  die  alone. 

"  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  of  myself, 
Antoinette ;  why  should  I  sadden  you 
with  all  my  sorrows,  you  who  frankly  own 
that  loneliness  is  unbearable  to  you,  and 
that  you  long  to  share  another's  life  ? 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  have 
your  wish,  Antoinette.  May  you  find 
this  other  heart  which  your  heart  seeks ! 
May  God  bestow  upon  you  all  the  bless 
ings  of  love  and  spare  you  all  its  trials, 
for  if  I,  a  man,  am  crushed  by  these 
storms,  how  would  it  be  with  you  ?  Ah  ! 
you  do  not  know  yet  what  love  is,  Antoin 
ette  ! 

"  Love !  ah,  it  is  joy  and  sorrow, 
intoxication  and  fever !  philtre  and  poison ! 
it  exhilarates,  but  it  kills. 

"  From  the  balcony  of  Juliet  to  her 
grave,  how  many  smiles ;  but  how  many 
tears ! — 

"  Happy  the  one  to  whom  death  comes 
first! 

"  But  when  Romeo  finds  his  beloved, 
dead  and  cold  on  her  tomb,  what  is  there 
left  for  him  but  to  die  too  ? 
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"  For  my  own  part  I  now  trust  to  life 
for  this  happy  consummation. 

"  Do  you  know,  Antoinette,  when  one 
loves  truly,  one's  heart  no  longer  beats  in 
one's  own  breast,  but  in  that  of  another  ! 
When  one  loves,  one  sacrifices  self,  merges 
one's  life  in  that  of  another,  and  yet  in 
that  other  life  we  find  our  own. 

"  When  we  love,  we  anticipate  the  joys 
of  heaven,  until  death,  taking  one  of  the 
two  halves  of  our  soul,  changes  heaven 
into  hell. 

"  Then  all  is  over,  and  for  the  one  who 
is  left,  hope  lies  only  in  death,  which, 
having  parted  those  who  love,  can  alone 
re-unite  them. 

"  But  you,  Antoinette,  with  life,  youth 
and  the  future  all  before  you  !  do  not  let 
your  bright  little  self  be  saddened  by  the 
terrible  sorrows  which  press  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  and  me  towards  the  grave. 

"  The  loss  of  a  sister  should  not  have 
the  same  power  to  crush  you  as  that  of 
a  lover  or  a  child. 

"  There  are  the  possibilities  of  so  many 
affections  still  before  you — and  yet  you 
are  sad  !  Poor  child  !  I  can  read  between 
the  lines;  your  loving  heart  demands 
affection,  your  active  mind  calls  for  move 
ment,  life,  love ;  you  long  to  live,  for  so 
far  you  have  but  reached  the  preface  of 
life,  and  its  mysterious  pages  have  re 
mained  closed  to  your  modest  gaze. 

"  You  long  to  use  the  rich  and  powerful 
gifts  with  which  God  has  endowed  you — 
and  what  more  natural,  Antoinette  ?  Do 
not  therefore  feel  ashamed,  dear  sister ;  all 
these  longings  are  holy  and  divine,  and  in 
their  realisation  will  you  find  not  only 
your  own  happiness,  but  the  happiness  of 
another. 

"Do  not  therefore  attempt  to  curb 
your  destiny,  nor  your  nature,  Antoinette ; 
go  out  into  the  world  which  is  open  to 
receive  you;  and  under  the  guidance  of 
your  old  and  trusted  friends,  seek  amongst 
the  crowd  for  a  heart  worthy  of  your 
own. 

"  From  the  brink  of  Madeleine's  grave, 
I  shall  follow  your  career  with  brotherly 
interest. 

"But  let  me  hasten  to  tell  you  one 
thing;  you  will  not  easily  find  a  heart 
worthy  of  your  own,  Antoinette.  And 
remember,  one  mistake  is  fatal;  one's 
whole  life  depends  on  the  cast  of  the  die  ; 
the  greater  the  freedom  of  choice,  the 
greater  chance  of  mistake.  It  is  appalling ! 

"  I  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 


at  the  threshold  of  life,  at  the  very  gate  of 
ove,  my  darling  Madeleine,  known  and 
oved  from  childhood,  I  say  on  looking 
back  on  the  past,  that  one  has  no  right  to 
risk  the  happiness  of  one's  whole  life  on 
the  hasty  decision  of  a  moment,  on  blind 
nstinct  alone. 

"  Be  careful,  Antoinette,  be  careful — I 
only  wish  that  I  were  in  Paris  to  advise 
you,  for  although  quite  disinterested  as  a 
spectator,  yet  I  am  devoted  as  a  brother. 

"  Ah !  I  would  be  difficult  to  please 
where  you  are  concerned,  Antoinette ;  the 
man  lucky  enough  to  win  my  approval 
would  have  to  be  possessed  of  many 
qualities, 

"  But  tell  me — what  can  you  want  more 
than  you  have  ?  You  are  blest  with 
health,  beauty,  wealth ;  nature  has  en 
dowed  you  with  grace,  and  all  the  advan 
tages  which  education  can  give,  all  the 
gifts  which  God  can  bestow,  are  yours. 

"  You  are  a  living  blessing ;  are  we 
called  upon  to  give  up  this  blessing  to  one 
who  can  neither  deserve  nor  appreciate 
it  ?  Although  we  are  far  apart,  Antoin 
ette,  let  me  always  have  your  full 
confidence ;  although  far  apart,  I  shall 
try  to  watch  over  you,  for  afar  or  near, 
"  I  am  yours,  body  and  soul, 

"  AMAURY." 

"  P.S. — Let  me  caution  you  about 
Philip.  I  know  him  well,  and  he  is  just 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  fall  in  love  with  you. 

"  Although  he  is,  I  know,  very  ridicu 
lous,  yet  one  can  never  quite  fathom  him ; 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  rouse  him,  but  once 
he  is  roused,  nothing  will  stop  him,  and 
one  lives  in  constant  dread  of  some 
tremendous  explosion. 

"  Frankly,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  a  refined  girl,  like  yourself,  tied  to 
such  a  prosy  fellow." 

MONSIEUR  D'AVRIGNY'S  DIARY. 

"  At  last  God  has  heard  my  prayers,  I 
begin  to  feel  within  me  the  germs  of  that 
decay,  which,  in  eight  or  ten  months, 
must  inevitably  bring  me  to  the  grave. 

"  Surely  it  cannot  be  displeasing  to  God 
that  I  should  allow  myself  to  die  of  the 
disease  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  send 
me;  I  am  but  fulfilling  His  will,  that  is  all. 

"  Madeleine,  wait  for  me  1 " 
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ANTOINETTE    TO   AMAURY. 


w  LII     jci.ijiac.iijr* 

"  TT  O  W  eloquently  you  speak  of  love, 

o 


"6th  January. 
DU  speak  of  lo\ 

Amaury,  how  well  you  know  its 
emotions !  Each  time  I  read  over  your 
letter,  and  I  have  done  so  many  times,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  how  happy  was  the 
woman  whose  life  was  crowned  with  such 
a  love  as  yours,  and  to  me  it  seems  so  sad 
that  all  this  love  and  devotion,  stored  in 
your  heart  for  her,  should  now  be  wasted 
and  lost ! 

"  You  advise  me  to  go  out  more,  to 
mix  again  in  society,  and  to  seek  there  a 
love  which  may  compensate  for  the  lost 
affections  of  past  years  ;  but  can  you  not 
understand  that  you  yourself  disenchant 
me  of  it  all  beforehand,  Amaury  ?  Where 
is  it  possible  for  me  to  find,  among  all 
who  whisper  words  of  love  into  my  ear, 
another  lover  like  Madeleine's,  who  still 
is  hers  in  death  ?  This  chivalrous  forget- 
fulness  of  self,  this  nobility  of  heart,  do 
not  these  belong  to  a  different  age  than 
ours  ? 

"  Public  men,  puffed  up  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  and  indolent  ones, 
weary  of  everything,  these  are  the  sort  of 
men  I  see  around  me. 

"  Do  not  therefore  speak  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  the  midst  of  this  thick-witted 
and  commonplace  crowd.  Amaury, 
believe  me,  Romeo  and  Juliet  are 
creatures  of  a  poet's  fancy,  not  beings  of 
this  world. 

"Therefore  all  my  wealth,  dear  brother, 
will  go  to  the  poor,  as  all  my  heart  will 
return  to  God.  That  is  my  destiny, 
Amaury.  That  is  why  I  am  always 
laughing  and  joking.  When  one  laughs, 
one  has  no  time  to  think;  when  one  jokes, 
one  has  no  time  to  pity  oneself. 

"  But  it  hurts  me  to  speak  of  this,  so  let 
us  change  the  subject. 

"  This  other  subject  is  M.  Philippe 
Auvray. 

"  You  guessed  right,  Amaury,  Philip 
loves  me ;  not  that  he  has  told  me  of  his 
love,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  he  is  too  self- 
contained,  too  cautious  to  risk  an  avowal ; 
but,  it  is  apparent  to  all,  and  when  such 
a  discovery  dawns  upon  me,  forgive  me, 
but  I  cannot  keep  it  to  myself. 

"  Besides,  why  should  I  ? 

"Ah  !  but  I  am  forgetting;  you  say  one 
may  be  deceived  in  him.  My  dear 


Amaury,  you  are  a  hundred  miles  from 
here,  and  from  the  truth. 

"If  you  could  only  see  the  poor  fellow 
and  how  pitifully  he  watches  my  every 
movement,  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  his  deceiving 
himself  than  others.  If  he  is  aware  of 
his  passion,  he  certainly  fights  against  it. 

"  At  times  he  seems  seized  with  some 
strange  feeling  of  remorse,  and  quite 
suddenly  asks  my  permission  to  retire ; 
as  if  he  were  afraid  of  being  caught  in 
the  act  of  loving  me.  I  begin  to  think 
that  he  wishes  to  put  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation. 

"  In  any  case,  he  is  far  more  ill  at  ease 
than  I  am,  and  when  he  happens  to  be 
Monsieur  de  Mengis"  partner  at  whist,  he 
looks  such  a  martyr  that  I  feel  quite  sorry 
for  him. 

"  However,  as  there  is  not  much  harm 
in  it  all,  I  must  ask  you,  Amaury,  not  to 
deprive  me  of  my  victim  ;  I  can  promise 
that  quite  six  months  will  elapse  before 
timorous  Philip  will  say  one  single  word 
which  might  be  construed  into  a  proposal. 

"I  have  not  even  thought  it  worth  while 
to  worry  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  by  mention 
ing  these  meaningless  attentions. 

"  Besides  my  poor  uncle  is  sadder  and 
more  self-absorbed  than  ever.  I  very 
much  fear  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  rejoins  his  child. 

"  But  that  is  what  he  longs  for,  is  it 
not  ?  That  is  the  happiness  which  awaits 
him.  Still,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  day 
which  will  bring  happiness  to  him  will 
bring  me  many  tears. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you, 
Amaury  ;  I  feel  convinced  that  my  uncle 
is  suffering  from  some  incurable  disease. 
Is  it  caused  by  grief  only  ?  is  it  some 
sickness  which  may  be  brought  on  by  a 
rooted  sorrow  ? 

"  I  was  speaking  about  this  to  that 
young  doctor,  Monsieur  Gaston,  in  whom 
you  have  such  confidence,  and  he  told  me 
that  when  anyone  experiences  a  great 
mental  upheaval,  and  nurses  it,  it  invari 
ably  breeds  germs  of  disease,  especially 
in  people  of  a  certain  age.  He  cited  to 
me  two  or  three  diseases  which  may  be 
entirely  brought  about  through  a  sorrow 
which  refuses  to  be  comforted,  and  asked 
whether  I  could  not  arrange  for  him  to 
have  five  minutes'  talk  with  my  uncle. 

"  He  said  that  five  minutes  would  be 
quite  long  enough  for  him  to  recognise 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  from  which 
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Monsieur  d'Avrigny  is  suffering,  if  indeed 
he  may  be  said  to  be  suffering  from  any 
thing  but  sorrow. 

"  So  on  the  first  of  the  month,  when  I 
again  saw  my  uncle,  I  tried  to  bring  about 
this  interview. 

"I  told  him  that  Doctor  Gaston,  who 
had  obtained  an  appointment  at  the 
Palace  through  his  influence,  and  was,  as 
you  know,  one  of  his  favourite  pupils, 
wished  to  consult  him  with  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  a  patient  whom  he  was 
attending,  but  he  saw  through  our  little  ruse. 

"  '  Yes  !  yes  ! '  he  said,  '  I  know  the 
patient  whom  he  is  anxious  to  cure ;  but 
tell  him,  my  child,  his  is  a  cure  beyond  all 
remedy,  a  fatal  malady.' 

"  And  when,  on  hearing  this  reply,  I 
began  to  weep,  he  said,  '  Ah,  but  if  you 
are  keenly  interested  in  this  patient,  An 
toinette,  be  comforted,  for  he  has  still  be 
tween  four  and  five  months  to  live,  and 
between  now  and  then  Amaury  will  have 
returned.' 

"  Ah !  but  if  my  uncle  were  to  die 
whilst  you  are  still  far  away  and  I  should 
find  myself  alone,  quite  alone  ! 

"You  were  longing  for  a  companion, 
Amaury,  to  share  with  you  the  beauties  of 
town  and  country ;  but  can  you  not  under 
stand  how  infinitely  more  I  stand  in  need 
of  a  friend  who  will  share  my  sorrow  and 
mingle  his  tears  with  mine.  Such  a  friend 
I  have,  but  miles  divide  us,  and  his  sorrows 
form  an  even  more  effectual  barrier  than 
any  distance. 

"  Amaury,  Amaury,  what  are  you  doing 
so  far  away  from  us  all  ?  How  can  you 
willingly  condemn  yourself  to  an  isolation 
which  weighs  so  terribly  upon  me  ?  What 
good  can  it  do  you  to  estrange  yourself 
so  completely  from  all  your  surroundings. 

"  If  only  you  would  come  back,  Amaury, 
you  and  I  would  share  each  other's  troubles. 

"  Oh  1  do  come. — 

"  Your  sister, 

"  ANTOINETTE." 

ANTOINETTE   TO   AMAURY. 

"  2nd  March. 

"  I  am  told  by  Monsieur  de  Mengis  that 
one  of  his  nephews,  when  passing  through 
Heidelberg,  heard  that  you  were  living  in 
that  town. 

"  I  am  therefore  addressing  this  to 
Heidelberg,  in  the  hope  that  this  letter 
may  be  more  fortunate  than  my  previous 
ones,  and  bring  me  some  reply. 


"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  you ; 
and  why  do  you  cut  yourself  off  in  this 
way  from  all  who  love  you  ? 

"  Do  you  know  that  for  the  last  two 
months  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where 
you  are  living,  nor  even  whether  you  are 
alive. 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  if  I  were  not  a 
woman,  I  should  have  started  in  search  of 
you  long  ago,  and  I  should  soon  have  dis 
covered  your  whereabouts ;  oh !  yes !  I  am 
certain  I  should,  however  carefully  you 
might  have  hidden  yourself,  Amaury. 

"  I  have  written  you  three  letters,  have 
you  not  received  them  ?  this  is  the  fourth, 
and  I  wonder  whether  it  will  reach  you. 
In  each  I  have  told  you  of  my  increasing 
anxieties. 

"  Oh !  surely  if  you  had  received  them 
you  would  have  sent  some  reply,  knowing 
full  well  how  your  continued  silence  must 
wound  me. 

"  But  at  least  I  know  that  you  are  not 
dead,  since  Monsieur  Leonce  de  Mengis 
heard  of  you  when  passing  through  Hei 
delberg  ;  at  least,  I  know  where  to  write  to 
you,  and  this  time,  if  you  do  not  reply,  I 
shall  understand  that  my  letters  are  un 
welcome  to  you,  and  shall  in  my  turn, 
maintain  as  complete  a  silence  as  you 
have  done. 

"Oh!  Amaury!  I  am  indeed  most  un 
happy  ;  of  the  three  who  used  to  love  me, 
one  is  dead,  another  is  dying,  and  the 
third  forgets  me. 

"  It  is  unlike  you,  who  are  usually  so 
thoughtful,  so  kind,  so  unselfish,  to  be  so 
forgetful  of  those  who  are  in  trouble. 
Should  you  delay  your  return  until  my 
uncle  is  dead,  Amaury,  then  you  will  find 
me  in  a  convent. 

"  Should  you  send  no  reply  to  this  letter, 
then  it  is  the  last  which  I  shall  ever  write 
you. 

"  Amaury,  have  pity  on  your  sister 
"  ANTOINETTE." 


AMAURY   TO   ANTOINETTE. 

"  loth  March. 

"You  say  that  you  have  written  me 
several  letters,  Antoinette,  several  letters 
to  which  I  have  not  even  replied,  and  in 
which  you  told  me  of  your  many  anxieties. 

"  These    letters    have    never    reached 
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These  letters  having  been  lost,  cannot  be 
submitted  to  the  eye  of  the  reader. 
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"  Now,  let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
all,  Antoinette ; 


"  I  did  not  wish  to  receive  them. 

"  The  letter  before  the  last  which  I 
received  from  you,  made  a  terrible  im 
pression  upon  me ;  I  left  Cologne  without 
a  word  as  to  where  I  was  going,  not  even 
knowing  myself,  and  leaving  no  address 
at  the  post  office  where  to  forward  any 
letters  which  might  come  addressed  to 
me ;  Antoinette,  I  longed  to  get  away 
from  everyone,  even  from  you 

"  So  it  is  true,  Antoinette,  Monsieur 
d' Avrigny  is  dying,  whilst  I — I  cannot  die. 

"  This  man  has  the  advantage  over  me 
in  everything — in  grief  as  in  love. 

"  Madeleine  was  waiting  for  us  both, 
and  he  who  swore  he  loved  her  best,  will 
be  the  last  to  rejoin  her. 

"  Ah  !  why  did  Monsieur  d' Avrigny 
prevent  my  taking  my  life  when  I  wanted 
to  ?  why  did  he  snatch  the  pistol  from  my 
hand,  with  the  lying  phrase : 

"  Why  kill  oneself  ?  we  must  all  die." 

"  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true,  that  we 
must  all  die,  since  he  himself  is  dying ; 
but  I  suppose  we  two  are  differently  con 
stituted,  and  perhaps  his  greater  age 
makes  dying  less  difficult. 

"  Perhaps,  too,  nature,  who  thrusts  on 
ward  the  old  man,  holds  the  young  one 
back. 

"  However  it  may  be,  I  cannot  die. 

"  Oh !  it  was  your  last  letter  which 
caused  the  truth  to  burst  upon  me ; 
gradually,  without  my  even  being  aware 
of  it,  nature  had  re-asserted  her  rights, 
life  had  regained  her  hold  upon  me. 

"  Day  by  day,  without  noticing  it  my 
self,  I  took  more  interest  in  the  life  which 
surrounded  me.  One  day,  to  my  surprise, 
I  found  myself  in  a  drawing-room ;  in 
truth,  except  for  the  crape  band  round  my 
hat,  I  was  not  different  from  other  men. 

"  On  my  return,  I  found  your  letter  con 
taining  the  news  that  Monsieur  d' Avrigny 
is  growing  weaker  each  day,  and  drawing 
visibly  nearer  to  the  grave,  whilst  I,  on 
the  contrary,  seem  each  day  to  take  a 
stronger  hold  on  life,  a  greater  interest  in 
my  surroundings. 

"  There  are  therefore  two  very  distinct 
sorts  of  love ;  the  love  of  a  father,  and 
that  of  a  lover ;  the  love  from  which  a 
man  dies  and  the  love  from  which  a  man 
does  not  die. 


"  I  had  already  made  a  few  friends  at 
Cologne  and  accepted  several  invitations. 

"  I  longed  to  fly  from  everything,  to  be 
free,  alone  with  myself,  that  in  solitude 
and  silence,  I  might  try  to  understand  the 
change  which  had  come  over  me  in  six 
short  months. 

"  So  I  secretly  withdrew  to  Heidelberg. 

"  There,  I  searched  my  mind ;  there,  I 
probed  my  wound. 

"  Was  it  possible  that  my  tears  were 
well  nigh  exhausted,  and  my  wound  be 
ginning  to  heal  ? 

"  Was  there  a  possibility  of  my  re 
covery,  and  could  human  nature  be  so 
poor  a  thing  that  nothing  in  us  is  eternal, 
not  even  sorrow  ? 

"  However  it  may  be,  I  cannot  die. 

"Sometimes  to  escape  from  the  noise, 
the  bustle,  the  pleasures  of  this  gay  uni 
versity  town,  I  bury  myself  in  the  moun 
tains,  or  in  this  glorious  valley  of  the 
Neckar,  flying  from  living  nature  to  still 
life. 

"  But  even  there,  beneath  all  that  ap 
parent  stillness,  I  find  vigour,  vitality, 
energy,  forerunners  of  the  coming  spring; 
the  buds  begin  to  burst,  the  earth  assumes 
her  mantle  of  green,  all  things  are  quick 
ened  ;  life  seems  bursting  around  me 
everywhere,  and  yet  I  am  seeking  but  one 
thing— death. 

"  Yes !  life  courses  through  my  veins, 
buzzes  in  my  brain,  carries  me  along  on 
its  intoxicating  stream ;  I  am  furious  with 
myself,  angry  at  my  cowardice,  filled  with 
rage  at  this  human  weakness,  to  which, 
for  a  moment,  I  had  fondly  imagined  my 
self  superior. 

"  Sometimes  a  mad  longing  seizes  me 
to  go  out  to  Africa,  and  risk  the  chance  of 
losing  my  life  out  there  ;  for  now  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  the  courage  to  take 
my  own  life. 

"  Really  I  think  I  am  losing  my  head, 
Antoinette,  and  of  course  you  are  unable 
to  enter  into  my  feelings ;  forgive  me, 
dear,  forgive  me  everything ;  the  inco 
herence  of  this  letter,  my  long  silence, 
and  the  unhappiness  which  this  silence 
has  caused  you.  You  must  forgive  me, 
for  indeed  I  suffer  terribly. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  advice  which 
Hamlet  gave  to  Ophelia  : 

" '  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ! ' 

"  Well !  I  can  only  repeat  these  same 
words  to  you — '  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.1 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  the  best  thing  you  can  do, 
my  poor  Antoinette,  is  to  enter  a  convent, 
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tor  there  is  no  vow  which  cannot  be 
broken,  no  sorrow  which  time  cannot 
heal,  no  love  which  is  eternal. 

"  Some  day  you  will  meet  a  man  who 
will  love  you,  or  will  think  he  does.  He  will 
swear  that  you  are  his  very  life,  that  if 

. .  •       * .  I        i  •  *  1 1       J  * 


you 
and 


die,  he  too  must  die 
he  will   long  to   die 


you  will  die, 
too.     But  six 


months  later,  to  his  infinite  disgust,  he 
will  still  be  strong  and  well. 

" '  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ! ' 

"  I  must  see  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  before 
he  dies,  that  I  may  throw  myself  at  his 
feet  and  ask  his  forgiveness.  So  one  of 
these  days,  I  shall  leave  for  Paris.  When, 
I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  before  May. 

"  Now  the  fine  days  are  coming,  people 
will  begin  to  travel  again,  and  then  the 
Rhine  will  become  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  many  by  whom  I  am  too  well 
known  to  hope  to  escape  recognition. 
They  who  wish  to  get  away  from  Paris 
in  the  summer,  must  take  refuge  in  Paris 
itself. 

"Besides,  are  you  not  there,  Antoinette? 
and  I  long  to  make  amends  for  all  that 
you  have  suffered.  All  those  letters, 
which  were  sent  on  to  me  here,  have 
deeply  touched  me,  for  they  tell  me  of  a 
sisterly  affection,  strong  and  true,  of  a 
sorrow  bravely  borne.  As  I  read  each 
line,  I  can  picture  you  standing  before 
me,  charming  in  your  sadness,  attractive 
in  your  artlessness,  laughing  and  crying 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"  Yes  !  to  win  your  forgiveness,  I  shall 
entrust  my  future  to  you,  live  but  to 
minister  to  your  generous  impulses,  place 
my  stricken  heart  in  your  dear  hands. 

"  AMAURY." 

MONSIEUR  D'AVRIGNY'S  DIARY 

"  Doctor  Gaston  called  a  few  days  ago, 
under  pretext  of  asking  my  advice,  but  in 
reality  to  see  me  ;  I  understood  it  all ; 
Antoinette  must  have  told  him  that  I  am 
ill,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  am 


suffering  from, 
him. 


I  therefore  refused  to  see 


"  Oh  God !  thou  knowest  how  jealously 
I  guard  the  earthly  treasure  thou  hast 
sent  me  ;  I  keep  it  to  myself  alone,  and 
hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  others. 

"  For  a  long  while,  I  was  in  doubt,  but 
at  last  the  symptoms  have  declared  them 
selves,  and  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
days,  they  have  become  so  pronounced, 
that  I  am  now  quite  convinced  ;  I  am 


through 


unchecked  and 
its    every 


suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  brain, 
one  of  the  few  diseases  which  may  be 
brought  on  through  great  mental  trouble. 

"The  history  of  my  own  case,  which 
will  be  found  at  my  death,  should  be  a 
curious  study ;  medical  men  will  be  in 
terested  in  following  up  the  developement 
of  a  malady  which  has  been  allowed  to 
work  its  way  freely  in  a  human  organisa 
tion,  a  disease  entirely 
running  unhindered 
phase. 

"I  am  now  at  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  ;  occasional  fits  of  absent-minded 
ness,  which  are  followed  by  feelings  of 
curious  exaltation,  together  with  sharp 
shooting  pains  in  the  head ;  nervous 
twitchings  which  seize  me  when  I  least 
expect  it,  and  often  cause  me  to  fall  back 
in  my  chair,  or  which  paralyse  ray  arm 
when  I  stretch  it  out  to  take  up  some 
thing. 

"  In  two  or  three  months  all  will  be 
over. 

"  It  seems  a  long  time  to  wait,  two  or 
three  months ! 


How 


forgive  me." 


ungrateful 


I   am!     Oh   God! 


o 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

N  the  ist  May,  Antoinette  arrived 
at  Ville  d'  Avray,  at  her  usual 
hour,  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

She  was  more  than  ever  struck  by 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  appearance,  for  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  one  foot  in  the  grave 
already.  During  the  last  two  months  she 
had  noticed  in  this  strong  intellect  a 
strange  absence  of  mind,  and  even  what 
seemed  to  her  certain  symptoms  of  men 
tal  decay. 

By  continually  dwelling  on  the  same 
subject,  the  mind  becomes  as  confused  as 
the  sight,  when  the  eyes  are  ever  fixed  on 
the  same  spot. 

One  ever-present  thought  shone 
through  the  darkness  of  his  desolate  exist 
ence,  and,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  lured 
him  on  to  the  verge  of  irrationality,  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  death  alone.  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  was  fast  becoming  blind 
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to  the  interests  of  life.  However,  on  this 
ist  May,  as  though  he  felt  he  had  no 
time  to  lose,  he  made  an  unusual  effort  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  showed  a  greater 
solicitude  than  on  former  occasions,  as 
to  the  life  and  future  prospects  of  his 
niece. 

This  subject  was  always  a  painful  one 
to  Antoinette,  and  she  tried  to  turn  the 
conversation,  but  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
was  persistent. 

"  Listen,  Antoinette,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile  of  calm  content,  "  you  must  not  de 
ceive  yourself ;  better  to  face  the  truth  as 
I  do. 

"  I  feel  my  days  are  numbered,  my 
soul,  impatient  to  be  gone,  already  far 
outstrips  my  body,  and  even  now  at  times 
leaves  this  earth  and  soars  to  realms 
above,  quits  the  shadow  for  the  substance, 
the  dream  for  the  reality. 

"  Yes !  it  is  indeed  so,  Antoinette,  and 
I  rejoice  at  it. 

"  The  fact  that  my  brain  often  refuses 
to  obey  my  will,  is  a  proof  of  my  approach 
ing  death  ;  therefore,  my  child,  before  the 
power  of  consecutive  thought  is  quite 
taken  from  me,  I  wish  to  consider  your 
future,  so  that  when  I  meet  your  mother 
in  Heaven,  she  may  greet  me  with  a 
smile.  Happily,  my  mind  is  pretty  clear 
to-day,  and  I  shall  try  to  keep  my 
thoughts  from  wandering,  whilst  you  tell 
me  all  about  yourself. 

"  Come,  dear ;  tell  me  first  of  all,  who 
are  the  friends  who  most  often  call  upon 
you  ? " 

Antoinette  named  those  of  her  old 
friends  who  had  continued  to  visit  at  the 
house  in  the  Rue  d'Angouleme,  and 
Philip  Auvray's  name  was  mentioned 
among  others. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  made  an  effort  to 
refresh  his  failing  memory. 

"  Is  not  this  Philip  Auvray  a  friend  of 
Amaury's,"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"  He  is  a  young  man  of  fashion  then  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  uncle." 

"  Young,  however,  and  rich  I  believe?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  certainly," 

"  Of  gentle  birth  ?  " 

«  No ! " 

"  Does  he  love  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  he  does." 

"  And  you,  do  you  love  him  ?  ** 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Your  answers  are,  at  least,  clear  and  to 
the  point,"  replied  Monsieur  d'Avrigny; 


"  but  come  now,  is  there  no  one  you  care 
for,  Antoinette." 

"  No  one  but  you,"  replied  the  girl  with 
a  smile. 

"  That  is  not  sufficient,  dear,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  for,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  in 
a  month  or  two  I  shall  be  no  more,  and  if 
you  love  no  one  but  me,  when  I  am  dead, 
there  will  be  no  one  left  for  you  to  love." 

"Oh!  my  dear  uncle,  surely  you  are 
mistaken  ?  " 

"No,  dear  child,  I  feel  that  I  grow 
weaker  each  day:  even  now  when  I  go 
to  visit  my  poor  Madeleine's  last  resting 
place  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  I  need 
the  support  of  Joseph's  arm,  and  he  is 
five  years  older  than  I.  Fortunately,"  he 
continued,  turning  towards  the  cemetery, 
"this  window  overlooks  her  grave,  so 
that,  at  least  my  last  gaze  will  rest  upon  it." 

As  he  spoke,  the  old  man  looked  towards 
the  place  in  the  cemetery  where  Made 
leine  lay  buried,  then  suddenly,  with  an 
amount  of  energy  of  which,  but  a  moment 
before,  he  had  seemed  incapable,  he  raised 
himself,  leaning  his  whole  weight  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  cried  excitedly : 
"  There  is  someone  at  Madeleine's  grave ; 
who  is  this  stranger " 

Then  falling  back  again,  he  said :  "  Ah ! 
it  is  no  stranger,  it  is  he  ! " 

"  He !  who  ? "  exclaimed  Antoinette, 
rushing  to  the  window. 

"  Amaury  !  "  replied  the  old  man. 

"  Amaury ! "  she  repeated,  and  she 
leant  against  the  wall,  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

"  Yes !  doubtless  he  has  returned,  and 
his  first  visit  is  to  her  grave, — well,  that 
is  but  right." 

Then  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  relapsed  into 
his  habitual  apathy ;  as  to  Antoinette,  she 
remained  where  she  stood,  mute  and 
motionless,  but  from  quite  an  opposite 
cause.  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  past  feel 
ing  anything ;  but  she  felt  all  too  keenly. 

It  was  indeed  Amaury  who  had  but 
just  arrived,  and  had  gone  at  once  to 
the  cemetery. 

He  had  approached  the  grave  bare 
headed,  and  had  knelt  there  for  about  ten 
minutes,  evidently  praying;  then  rising 
from  his  knees  he  walked  towards  the 
gate  and  disappeared.  Antoinette  guessed 
that  he  would  soon  be  coming  in,  and  a 
feeling  of  faintness  came  over  her.  A 
few  minutes  later  she  heard  footsteps 
coming  up  the  stairs,  the  door  opened  and 
Amaury  entered. 
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Although  prepared  to  see  him,  Antoin 
ette  could  not  prevent  a  cry  from  escap 
ing  her.  On  hearing  this  cry,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  seemed  to  rouse  himself  from 
his  stupor  and  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  Amaury !  "  exclaimed  Antoinette.  _ 

"  It  is  you,  Amaury  ?  "  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  as  quietly  as  though  he  had 
only  parted  from  him  the  day  before.  He 
held  out  his  hand,  and  Amaury  approached 
the  old  man  and  knelt  before  him. 

"  Bless  me,  father,"  he  said. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  placed  his  hands, 
without  a  word,  on  the  young  man's  bowed 
head. 

Amaury  remained  thus  a  few  moments. 
Both  he  and  Antoinette  were  in  tears,  and 
only  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  remained  un 
moved. 

At  last  the  young  man  rose  and,  going 
up  to  Antoinette,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and 
for  some  little  time  they  all  three  remained 
silently  observing  each  other. 

Amaury  noticed  that  these  eight 
months  had  wrought  a  greater  change  in 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  than  if  eight  years 
had  passed  over  his  head. 

His  hair  was  snow-white,  his  chest 
sunken,  his  eyes  glassy,  his  face  deeply 
lined,  his  voice  weak  and  tremulous.  He 
was  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

And  what  of  Antoinette  ? 

Each  day,  which  had  added  one  wrinkle 
the  more  to  the  old  man's  face,  had  lent 
but  a  greater  charm  to  the  young  girl's. 

Eight  months  at  seventeen  years  may 
work  as  great  change  as  eight  months 
at  sixty. 

Antoinette  was  now  more  charming  than 
ever. 

The  eyes  rested  with  delight  on  the 
graceful  flowing  curves  of  her  willowy 
figure.  Her  delicate  nostrils  dilated  with 
every  breath  she  drew,  her  dark  liquid 
eyes  were  eloquent  both  of  sadness  and  of 
mirth,  and  gave  an  expression  of  gentle 
ness  and  merriment  to  her  sweet  face. 

Her  cheeks  were  fresh  and  velvety  as 
a  peach,  her  lips  red  as  a  cherry ;  her 
hands  were  small,  plump,  white,  and  deli 
cately  veined,  and  her  feet  seemed  no 
larger  than  when  she  was  twelve  years 
old. 

She  was,  in  fact,  beautiful ;  a  fairy,  a 
peri. 

Amaury  looked  at  Antoinette,  and  did 
not  know  her  again.  The  fact  is,  when 
Madeleine  had  been  near,  he  had  rarely 
looked  at  Antoinette. 


Amaury,  too,  had  greatly  altered,  but 
Antoinette  thought  for  the  better. 

Sorrow,  far  from  ageing  him,  had  set  a 
seal  of  gravity  on  the  young  man's  face 
which  suited  him  well ;  solitude,  too,  had 
done  him  no  harm,  but  by  imposing  upon 
him  habits  of  thought,  hitherto  unknown 
to  his  indolent  nature,  had  added  breadth 
and  depth  to  his  expression.  Then  his 
long  excursions  into  the  mountains  had 
improved  him  physically,  as  change  of 
thought  and  ideas  had  improved  him 
mentally. 

He  had  grown  paler,  more  serious,  more 
unassuming, — in  a  word,  more  manly. 

Antoinette  looked  at  him  furtively,  her 
mind  filled  with  a  thousand  conflicting 
emotions. 

The  doctor  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  are  looking  better,  Amaury,"  he 
said  to  the  young  man,  "  and,"  he  added, 
significantly,  "  I  am  sure  you  find  me 
looking  better  too." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  young  man 
gravely,  "  and  you  are  very  fortunate,  I 
congratulate  you;  but,  what  would  you 
have  ?  God  rules  over  all,  and  I  have 
not  the  power  to  control  nature  as  you 
have."  And  now,"  he  continued,  seriously, 
"  I  have  resolved  to  live  so  long  as  it 
pleases  God." 

"  Thank  God ! "  Antoinette  murmured 
in  a  low  voice  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes." 

"  You  will  live  on,"  the  doctor  replied ; 
"that  is  well  done  and  wisely  spoken, 
Amaury ;  I  have  always  known  you  to  be 
brave  and  true.  Live !  I  admire  you  for 
it.  Let  me  be  perfectly  frank;  I  feel 
somehow  ashamed  of  a  senseless  gladness, 
a  sort  of  petty  vanity  which  comes  over 
me  at  times,  when  I  realize  that,  after  all, 
the  father's  grief  has  proved  more  deep, 
more  deadly  than  the  lover's.  And  yet, 
when  I  reflect  upon  it,  perhaps  it  is  less 
brave  to  die  of  grief  than  to  live  on  with 
grief,  to  live  on  in  widowed  loneliness, 
grave  and  sad,  and  yet  resigned,  trying  to 
be  helpful  to  others,  to  take  a  kindly  in 
terest  in  their  lives  and  thoughts,  yet 
without  their  affecting  one's  own." 

"  That  is,  indeed,  the  only  course 
which  the  future  now  holds  out  to  me," 
Amaury  replied,  "  that  is  the  life  which  I 
wish  to  lead ;  and  tell  me  this,  father, 
will  not  he  who  has  waited  longest,  have 
suffered  most  ? " 

"  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you,"  put 
in  Antoinette,  overwhelmed  by  the 
stoicism  of  these  two  men ;  "  you  two,  my 
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uncle  and  you,  Amaury,  are  men  of 
stronger  calibre  than  most,  therefore  you 
think  nothing  of  talking  as  you  do ;  but 
please  remember  that  I  am  here,  and  can 
not  help  listening  to  all  you  say. 

"  So  do  not,  I  pray  you,  discuss  such 
strange  subjects,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
only  clear  to  you,  before  a  timid,  sensitive 
woman  like  myself. 

"  Such  grave  questions  as  those  of  life 
and  death  are  best  left  in  God's  hands 
alone  ;  let  us  simply  talk  of  your  return, 
Amaury,  and  of  the  joy  it  gives  us 
to  have  you  here  again,  after  so  long  an 
absence. 

"Oh !  I  am  so,  so  glad  to  see  you 
again,"  she  said,  with  the  unrestrained 
delight  of  a  child,  and  taking  Amaury's 
two  hands  in  her  own. 

What  could  the  two  men  do,  on  seeing 
the  unfeigned  delight  and  charming  frank 
ness  of  the  girl,  but  join  in  her  uncon 
strained  pleasure ;  Monsieur  d'  Avrigny 
himself  could  no  longer  resist  Antoinette's 
tender  caresses. 

"  Come,  my  dear  children,"  he  said, 
"as  this  is  one  of  our  last  days  together, 
let  us  enjoy  it  to  the  full ;  I  know  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  spare  you  many 
more  1 " 

And  from  that  moment  he  gave  himself 
up  unreservedly  to  the  two  young  people. 

Amaury  and  Antoinette  chatted  with 
him,  as  in  the  old  days,  long  and 
familiarly. 

The  doctor  questioned  Amaury  as  to 
his  future  plans,  entered  fully  into  his 
views,  and  with  all  the  finished  courtesy 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  set  him  right  on 
certain  rash  and  immature  ideas,  and 
greeted  with  nothing  more  than  an  indul 
gent  smile,  some  of  the  old-time  errors  and 
foolish  delusions  which  are  common  to  us 
all  when  in  our  twentieth  year.  He 
noticed,  with  marked  pleasure,  how  this 
young  mind,  ignorant  of  its  own  possi 
bilities,  was  yet  possessed  of  power  and 
energy. 

Meanwhile  Amaury  held  forth  enthusi 
astically  on  his  disillusion  with  life,  on 
the  dead  embers  of  his  passion  ;  his  great 
wish  now  was  to  live  for  others,  not  for 
himself;  he  accepted  life  from  a  philan 
thropic  point  of  view. 

The  far-seeing  Doctor  shook  his  head 
gravely  on  hearing  all  these  dreams,  and 
obligingly  acquiesced  in  all  these  Utopian 
ideas. 

As  for  Antoinette,  she  was  enraptured 


at  finding  Amaury  so  noble-hearted, 
generous  and  unselfish. 

After  dinner,  the  conversation,  which 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  Amaury's 
doings,  now  drifted  to  Antoinette's  affairs. 

"Amaury,"  said  Monsieur  d' Avrigny, 
when  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even 
ing,  they  again  found  themselves  alone, 
"  Amaury,  when  I  am  gone,  I  entrust  her 
to  your  care.  You  have  now  passed 
through  the  fire  of  sorrow.  As  you  in 
tend  in  the  future  to  live  retired  from  the 
world,  you  will  be  a  better  judge  of  men 
and  things ;  advise  her,  my  boy,  and  watch 
over  her  interests ;  be  to  her  as  a  brother." 

"  Yes ! "  Amaury  replied  effusively,  "  I 
promise  to  be  a  most  devoted  brother ;  I 
gladly  accept  the  duties  of  a  young  father 
which  you  impose  upon  me,  and  shall 
resign  them  to  no  one,  until  she  is  claimed 
by  a  husband  who  will  love  her  truly  and 
be  worthy  of  her." 

As  soon  as  this  subject  was  broached, 
Antoinette  became  silent  and  subdued, 
and  lowered  her  eyes;  but  the  Doctor 
hastened  to  say : 

"  That  is  the  very  subject  we  were  dis 
cussing,  Amaury,  when  you  arrived.  It 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  if  before 
I  am  taken  from  you,  I  felt  her  happy  and 
beloved  in  the  home  of  a  husband  worthy 
of  her." 

"  Now  Amaury,"  the  old  man  went  on, 
"  amongst  your  many  friends,  is  there  no 
one  you  can  suggest  ?  " 

But  Amaury  was  silent. 


CHAPTER    XLV 

"  \  T  7  ELL,"  said  Monsieur  d' Avrigny, 

V  V     looking  up. 

"Well!"  replied  Amaury,  "this  is  a 
serious  question,  sir,  and  one  that  requires 
consideration.  Most  of  the  young  men  of 
our  aristocracy,  alas  !  but  too  few  in 
number,  are  personally  known  to  me." 

"Then,  name  us  some  of  them,"  said 
the  Doctor. 

Amaury  looked  questioningly  at  An 
toinette,  but  she  obstinately  refused  to 
meet  his  gaze. 

"Well,"  continued  Amaury,  feeling 
obliged  to  reply  to  his  guardian,  "to  begin 
with  there  is  Arthur  de  Lancy." 
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"  Yes  !  "  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  replied 
quickly,  "yes,  to  be  sure;  he  is  young, 
handsome,  and  clever;  also  he  has  in 
herited  a  good  name,  and  is  possessed  of 
considerable  wealth." 

"But  unfortunately  he  will  never  do 
for  Antoinette ;  he  is  a  libertine,  a  roue, 
and  aims  at  the  reputation  of  a  Don  Juan 
or  a  Lovelace,  which,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  to  my  mind  simply  ridiculous 
and  absurd ;  these  may  be  attractive 
qualities  in  the  eyes  of  hair-brained  fops 
like  himself,  but  certainly  are  a  very 
doubtful  guarantee  for  the  happiness  of  a 
wife." 

Antoinette  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
and  seemed  to  thank  Amaury  with  her 
eyes. 

"Then  let  us  think  of  someone  else," 
said  the  old  man." 

"  I  should  prefer  Gaston  de  Sommer- 
vieux,"  said  Amaury. 

"Truly,"  replied  Monsieur  d'Avrigny, 
"he  is  of  equal  fortune,  and  of  equally 
good  birth  with  Arthur  de  Lancy,  and  be 
sides  I  remember  hearing  him  spoken  of 
as  a  good,  steady,  unassuming  young 
fellow." 

"  Yes !  but  had  anyone  taken  the  trouble 
to  enumerate  his  good  qualities  to  you," 
said  Amaury,  "they  might  have  added 
that  he  is  a  fool,  with  a  good  deal  of 
surface  polish,  it  is  true ;  but,  just  by  way 
of  amusement,  try  to  break  through  his 
majestic  silence,  and  his  commanding 
dignity,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
find  him  very  commonplace  indeed." 

"  But,"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  replied,  as 
if  trying  to  refresh  his  memory,  since 
Amaury's  appeared  so  defective,  "  did  you 
not  once  introduce  to  me  a  young  man, 
called  L6once  de  Gu6rignou  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sir,"  Amaury  said,  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  face  as  he  spoke. 

"This  young  man  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  brilliant  career  before  him ;  is  he 
not  already  a  Councillor  of  State  ?  " 

"  Assuredly !  but  he  is  not  rich." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  "  but  surely  Antoinette  is  rich 
enough  for  both." 

"  Besides,"  continued  Amaury,  almost 
ill-temperedly,  "rumour  has  it  that  his 
father  did  not  play  too  honourable  a  r61e 
during  the  Revolution." 
f  "  Even  allowing  that  were  true,"  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  replied,  "  it  could  not  be 
bis  father,  but  his  grandfather ;  and  even 
were  these  slanders  proved,  in  these  days 


descendants  are  not  responsible  for  the 
faults  of  their  ancestors.  Therefore, 
Amaury,  you  must  introduce  this  young 
man  to  Antoinette,  of  course,  under  the 
auspices  of  Monsieur  de  Mengis,  and  if 
she  likes  him — " 

"  Oh !  what  a  fool  I  must  be !  "  ex 
claimed  Amaury, "  evidently  a  few  months' 
absence  has  quite  confused  my  memory  ; 
I  was  forgetting  that  Leonce  has  sworn 
to  live  and  die  a  bachelor.  It  is  quite  a 
mania  with  him,  and  even  the  most 
fascinating,  the  most  charming  beauties 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  have  failed 
to  captivate  his  fastidious  fancy." 

"  Well  then  !  "  said  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  "  we  must  fall  back  after  all  on 
M.  Philippe  Auvray." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  Uncle," 
interrupted  Antoinette 

"  Allow  Amaury  to  speak,  my  child," 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  said. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  guardian,"  replied 
Amaury,  with  a  show  of  temper,  "  do  not 
question  me  about  this  Philippe,  whom  I 
am  never  likely  to  see  again.  Notwith 
standing  my  advice,  Antoinette  has  re 
ceived  him,  and  may  see  him  as  often  as 
she  pleases,  for  aught  I  care  ;  but,  person 
ally,  I  can  never  forgive  him  his  unworthy 
shortness  of  memory." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  his  shortness 
of  memory  ?  "  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  and 
Antoinette  exclaimed  together. 

"  Well !  in  two  words,  you  may  judge 
of  the  man  ;  he  loved  Madeleine,  he  him 
self  told  me  so,  he  even  begged  that  I 
should  ask  you  for  her  hand  in  marriage, 
and  that  was  on  the  very  day  on  which 
you  had  accepted  my  suit. 

"  So  to-day,  he  loves  Antoinette,  as 
he  had  loved  Madeleine,  as  he  has  loved, 
and  probably  will  love  half  a  score  of 
others.  Can  one  have  any  confidence  in 
an  affection  which  is  capable  of  changing 
so  quickly  and  so  completely.  He  swore 
that  his  love  was  one  of  a  life-time,  yet 
in  less  than  twelve  months  he  has 
apparently  forgotten." 

Antoinette  seemed  thunderstruck,  and 
bent  her  head  on  hearing  Amaury's  tone 
of  indignation. 

"  You  judge  him  harshly,  Amaury," 
said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny. 

"  Yes!  so  I  think;  very  harshly  indeed," 
Antoinette  said  nervously. 

"  You  take  his  part,  Antoinette  ?  " 
Amaury  rejoined  hastily. 

"  I  take  the  part  of  poor  frail  human 
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nature,"  the  young  girl  replied  ;  "  all  men 
have  not  your  strength  of  mind  and  un 
changeable  constancy,  Amaury  ;  and  it 
were  more  generous  of  you  to  feel  for  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  which  you  do  not 
share." 

"  I  see,"  Amaury  replied  with  bitter 
ness,  "  Philip  has  found  favour  in  your 
eyes — and  it  is  Antoinette — " 

"  Antoinette  is  quite  right,"  said  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny,  looking  at  the  young 
man  as  if  he  would  read  his  very  soul. 
"  You  are  far  too  harsh  in  your  judgment, 
Amaury." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me," — the  latter 
replied  hastily. 

"  Yes ! "  the  old  man  interrupted, 
"  you  are  just  at  the  age  when  men  are 
hot-blooded  themselves,  yet  far  from 
lenient,  and  make  few  allowances  for  the 
failings  of  others ;  my  white  hairs  have 
taught  me  to  be  indulgent,  and  some  day 
you  too  may  learn  to  your  cost,  and,  I 
fear,  with  much  sorrow,  that  time  breaks 
the  strongest  will,  and  that,  where  our 
passions  are  concerned,  even  the  surest 
cannot  answer  for  himself,  the  proudest 
cannot  say :  '  To-morrow  I  shall  be  in 
such  or  such  a  state  of  mind.'  Let 
us  not  therefore  judge  anyone  too 
severely,  lest  we  in  turn  be  severely 
judged;  we  are  all  guided  by  fate,  not 
by  our  own  will." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  imply,"  cried 
Amaury,  "that,  some  day  I,  also,  shall  be 
faithless  to  the  memory  of  Madeleine  ?  " 

Antoinette  turned  pale,  and  supported 
herself  against  the  mantelpiece. 

"  I  imply  nothing,  Amaury,"  the  old 
man  said,  shaking  his  head ;  "  but  I  have 
lived,  I  have  seen,  and  I  know.  What 
ever  may  happen,  my  boy,  as  you  have 
undertaken  to  act  as  a  young  father  to 
wards  Antoinette,  be,  above  all  things, 
compassionate  and  kind." 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  bear  me  no  ill- 
will,"  Antoinette  added,  with  a  suspicion 
of  bitterness  in  her  voice,  "  for  having, 
even  for  a  moment,  admitted,  that  after 
having  loved  Madeleine,  it  might  be 
possible  to  love  another  ;  I  am  sorry  to 
have  said  this,  please  forgive  me." 

"  Oh !  who  could  be  angry  with  you, 
Antoinette  ;  you,  such  an  angel  of  gentle 
ness?  "  said  Amaury,  whose  scathing  re 
marks  were  responsible  for  the  young 
girl's  words,  which  he  had  interpreted 
Uterally. 

Just  then  Joseph,   faithful  to  the  in 


structions  given  him,  announced  that  the 
carriage  was  ready  for  Antoinette. 

"  Shall  I  accompany  Antoinette  ? " 
Amaury  asked  the  doctor. 

"  No,  my  boy,"  replied  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  ;  "  notwithstanding  your  wish  to 
undertake  your  fatherly  duties,  you 
are  still  very  young,  Amaury;  there 
fore  it  is  necessary,  not  for  your  own 
sakes,  of  course,  but  for  what  the  world 
might  say,  that  you  should  act  with 
the  utmost  discretion  towards  each 
other." 

"  But,"  said  Amaury,  "  I  travelled  by 
post-chaise,  and  have  sent  back  the 
horses." 

"  That  need  cause  you  no  incon 
venience,  Amaury,  for  I  will  place  a 
second  carriage  at  your  disposal ;  I  should 
like  to  mention  another  thing,  as  you  can 
not  continue  living  in  the  Rue  d'Angou- 
leme,  but  will  wish,  I  suppose,  to  visit 
Antoinette  in  Paris,  I  must  ask  you  not 
to  call  upon  her,  unless  accompanied  by 
one  of  my  old  friends.  De  Mengis,  for 
example,  goes  to  see  her  three  times  a 
week,  and  at  stated  times  ;  he  will,  I 
know,  be  happy  for  you  to  accompany 
him.  From  what  Antoinette  has  told  me, 
this  is  always  what  he  does  for  M. 
Philippe  Auvray." 

"  Am  I  then  to  be  treated  as  a  stranger  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,  Amaury  ;  in  the  eyes  of 
Antoinette  and  myself  you  are  my  son  ; 
but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  you  are  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  that  is  all." 

"  It  will  be  very  pleasant  truly  to  be 
constantly  meeting  this  M.  Philippe,  who 
is  so  distasteful  to  me,  and  whom  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  see  again." 

"  Oh !  let  him  come,  Amaury,"  cried 
Antoinette,  '•  if  only  that  you  may  see 
what  sort  of  a  welcome  I  give  him,  and 
how  dense  he  must  be  to  continue  his 
visits,  considering  the  little  encouragement 
he  receives." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  said  Amaury. 

"  You  will  see  for  yourself.'" 

"  When  ?  " 

"Why,  to-morrow  ;  the  Comte  de 
Mengis  and  his  wife  are  good  enough  to 
devote  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  evening  to  their  poor  little  re 
cluse.  To-morrow  is  Saturday,  so  come 
to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow ,"  Amaury  murmured 

hesitatingly. 

"Yes!  do  come,"  replied  Antoinette, 
"  we  have  not  seen  each  other  for  a  Ions 
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time,  and  must  have  so  many  'dungs  to 
talk  about." 

"  Yes !  go,  Amaury,  go  ! "  said  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny. 

"  Well !  good-bye  until  to-morrow,  An 
toinette,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Until  to-morrow,  brother,"  said  An 
toinette. 

"  And  I,  my  dear  children,  shall  not  see 
you  for  another  month,"  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  who  had  listened  to  their  dis 
cussion  with  a  sad  smile  ;  "  but  if,  during 
this  month,  either  of  you  should  need  my 
advice  on  anything  important,  I  authorise 
you  to  come  and  see  me." 

And,  supported  by  Joseph,  he  saw  them 
into  their  different  carriages  ;  then,  em 
bracing  each  of  them,  he  said ;  "  Good-bye, 
my  dear  children." 

"Good-bye,  kind  father,"  the  young 
people  answered. 

"Amaury,"  cried  Antoinette,  as  Joseph 
was  closing  the  door,  "  do  not  forget 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays." 

Then  she  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  Rue  d'Angouleme. 

"To  the  Rue  des  Mathurins,"  said 
Amaury. 

"And  I,"  said  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
sadly,  after  watching  them  both  out  of 
sight,  "  I,  to  the  grave  of  my  child." 

And,  leaning  on  Joseph's  arm,  the  old 
man  wended  his  way  to  the  cemetery,  to 
go,  as  was  his  habit  every  day,  to  wish 
Madeleine  good-night. 


A  CCORDINGLY  on  the  following 
/"\  day,  Amaury  called  on  the  Comte 
de  Mengis,  who,  however,  was  no  stranger 
to  him,  as  they  had  met  more  than  a  score 
of  times  at  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's. 

True  they  had  hitherto  been  rather 
cold  and  distant  to  each  other;  there 
is  a  magnet  which  attracts  young  people 
to  each  other,  whilst  there  is  on  the  con 
trary,  a  repulsive  power  which  estranges 
the  young  from  the  old. 

Antoinette  had  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Count,  announcing  that  Amaury  intended 
to  call  upon  him ;  she  wished  to  apprize 


her  old  friend  of  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
intentions  concerning  the  r61e  of  guar 
dianship,  which  he  had  confided  to,  or 
rather  permitted,  his  ward  to  assume  and 
thus  anticipate  any  questions  or  suspicions, 
or  expressions  of  surprise,  which  might 
embarrass  Amaury  or  hurt  his  feelings. 

So  when  he  reached  the  house  the 
Count  was  expecting  him,  and  welcomed 
him  as  a  friend  in  whom  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  placed  implicit  confidence. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  Monsieur  de  Mengis 
said  to  him,  "  that  my  good  kind  doctor 
has  given  me,  as  coadjutor  in  the  semi 
official  guardianship  of  Antoinette,  one 
who,  thanks  to  his  youth,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  judge,  better  than  I,  of  the 
needs  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  who, 
through  being  privileged  to  see  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  will  be  able  to  enlighten  me 
somewhat  as  to  my  friend's  intentions." 

"  Unfortunately,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Amaury  with  a  sad  smile, "  I  have  grown 
considerably  older  since  I  last  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  you,  and  during  the  past 
six  months  I  have  searched  so  profoundly 
into  the  depths  of  my  own  heart,  that  I 
doubt  whether  I  have  any  power  left  to 
probe  into  the  hearts  of  others." 

"  Yes !  I  have  heard  of  your  trouble," 
the  Count  replied,  "  and  what  a  terrible 
blow  it  has  been  to  you.  You  loved 
Madeleine  with  that  whole-hearted  devo 
tion  which  comes  but  once  in  a  life-time. 
But  the  greater  your  love  for  Madeleine, 
the  more  is  it  your  duty  to  watch  over 
her  cousin,  her  sister,  I  may  say,  for,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  Madeleine  always 
looked  upon  our  dear  Antoinette  as  such." 

"  Yes !  sir,  Madeleine  indeed  loved  our 
ward  devotedly,  although  towards  the 
last,  it  seemed  as  if  her  affection  had 
somewhat  cooled.  But  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  attributed  this  to  a  phase  of  her 
illness,  a  whim  for  which  she  was  not 
responsible." 

"  Well,  let  us  discuss  the  matter 
seriously.  I  believe  that  our  dear  doctor 
is  anxious  that  his  niece  should  marry ;  is 
it  not  so  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is." 

"  And  I  am  certain  it  is.  Has  he  not 
mentioned  a  certain  young  man  to 
you — " 

"  He  spoke  to  me  of  several,  sir." 

"  But  did  he  not  mention  the  son  of  one 
of  his  friends  ?  " 

Amaury  saw  there  was  no  drawing 
back. 
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"  Yesterday,  in  my  presence,  he  spoke 
of  Viscount  Raoul  de  Mengis." 

"Of  my  nephew!  Yes!  I  knew  that 
was  his  wish,  dear  old  d'Avrigny." 

"  I  suppose  that  he  also  informed  you 
that  I,  too,  had  thought  of  Raoul  for 
Madeleine." 

"  He  did,  sir." 

"  Of  course,  I  had  no  idea  that  d'Av 
rigny  had  given  his  word  to  you,  and 
you  will  readily  understand,  that  as  soon 
as  I  heard  of  the  engagement,  I  withdrew 
my  proposals. 

"  I  may  as  well  own,  that  I  have  now 
renewed  them  with  regard  to  Antoinette, 
and  my  good  old  friend  has  replied  that 
he  will  throw  no  impediment  in  my  way. 
May  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  equally 
fortunate  in  obtaining  your  consent  as  I 
already  have  his  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly,"  Amaury  re 
plied,  somewhat  confusedly  ;  "  if  Antoin 
ette  loves  your  nephew .  But  I  was 

under  the  impression  that  the  Viscount 
was  attached  to  the  embassy  of  St. 
Petersburg." 

"  And  you  are  quite  right,  he  is  Second 
Secretary,  but  he  has  just  arrived  home 
on  leave." 

"  When  did  he  arrive  ? "  Amaury 
asked,  with  a  tightening  at  the  heart. 

"  Only  yesterday,  and  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  you  at 
once,  for  he  is  now  coming  in." 

And  as  he  spoke  a  young  man  entered 
the  room  ;  he  was  tall  and  dark,  with  a 
quiet,  composed  manner,  and  dressed  in 
the  latest  fashion ;  he  wore  at  his  button 
hole  the  ribands  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
of  The  Polar  Star  of  Sweden,  and  of  St. 
Anne  of  Russia." 

Amaury  took  in  at  a  glance  all  the 
physical  advantages  of  his  brother  in 
diplomacy. 

When  the  Count  de  Mengis  had  for 
mally  introduced  them,  the  two  young 
men  bowed  coldly  to  each  other,  but,  as 
in  some  circles  of  society,  coldness  is  con 
sidered  a  mark  of  good  breeding,  Monsieur 
de  Mengis  seemed  unaware  of  the  in 
stinctive  dislike  which  his  nephew  and 
Amaury  took  to  each  other. 

Meanwhile  the  two  men  exchanged  a 
few  commonplace  remarks.  Amaury  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Ambassador 
under  whom  De  Mengis  served. 

The  position  which  the  French  Embassy 
held  at  the  Russian  Court  therefore  formed 
the  topic  of  conversation. 


The  Viscount  was  warm  in  his  praises 
of  the  Czar. 

Just  as  the  conversation  began  to  flag, 
a  servant  opened  the  door  and  announced 
M.  Philippe  Auvray. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Philip 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  the  Comte 
de  Mengis  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  in  order  to  accompany  him  to 
Antoinette's  house.  The  old  Comtesse  de 
Mengis  always  looked  forward  to  his  visit, 
for  he  lavished  on  her  countless  little  at 
tentions. 

As  to  Philip  Auvray,  Amaury  was 
more  than  cold  to  him — he  was  almost 
insulting. 

Having  no  idea  that  his  old  friend  had 
returned,  poor  Philip  was  at  first  quite 
taken  aback  on  seeing  him. 

He  approached  Amaury  however,  and 
stammered  out  a  few  words  of  friendly 
greeting. 

But  Amaury's  only  reply  was  an  aggra 
vating  nod,  and  as  the  other,  polite  and 
obsequious,  continued  to  address  him,  he 
finally  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and 
leaning  against  the  mantel  piece,  took  up 
a  screen  and  amused  himself  by  counting 
the  number  of  feathers  on  it. 

The  young  Viscount,  intensely  amused, 
looked  at  Philip,  who  still  remained,  hat 
in  hand,  in  the  same  place,  and  with  a 
bewildered  expression  on  his  face,  seemed 
to  ask  the  protection  of  some  charitable 
soul. 

As  Madame  de  Mengis  entered  the 
room,  Philip  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  and 
went  hurriedly  towards  her. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  do 
not  think  we  can  all  five  get  into  the  one 
carriage ;  but  I  believe  Amaury  has  his 
own  brougham. 

"  I  have,"  cried  Amaury,  "  and  shall  be 
very  happy  to  offer  the  Viscount  a  seat." 

"That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to 
suggest,"  said  Monsieur  de  Mengis. 

The  two  young  men  bowed  to  each 
other. 

The  reason  for  Amaury's  hurried  deci 
sion  was,  as  the  reader  will  readily  under 
stand,  that  he  feared  lest  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  M.  Philippe  a  seat. 

All  therefore  happened,  if  not  for  the 
best,  at  any  rate  for  the  best  that  was 
possible. 

Monsieur  de  Mengis,  the  Countess  and 
Philip  drove  off  in  the  Count's  ancient 
chariot,  and  Raoul  and  Amaury  followed 
in  the  brougham. 
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The  small  house  in  the  Rue  d'An- 
gouleme,  which  Amaury  had  not  entered 
for  six  months,  was  soon  reached ;  the 
servants,  the  same  as  in  the  old  days, 
greeted  him  with  expressions  of  delight, 
and  he  responded  with  his  usual  liberality, 
smiling  sadly  as  he  passed  along. 


CHAPTER   XLVII 

IUST     before    entering   the   drawing- 
room,  the  Comte  de  Mengis  turned  to 
the  young  men  and  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  may  tell  you  that  you 
will  meet  here  to-night  five  or  six  of  my 
contemporaries  who  are  some  of  An 
toinette's  warmest  admirers,  and  who, 
like  myself,  have  undertaken  the  pleasant 
duty  of  devoting  at  least  three  evenings 
a  week  to  her  society ;  and  I  think  it 
well  to  impress  upon  you,  gentlemen, 
that  the  surest  way  of  winning  An 
toinette's  favour  is  by  making  yourselves 
agreeable  to  the  old  people.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  made  my  little 
speech  and  that  you  are  warned,  shall  we 
go  into  the  room." 

As  may  be  supposed,  "  at  homes " 
given  by  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  to  old 
men  of  seventy  were  very  quiet  and  un 
pretentious  ;  there  were  two  tables  for 
cards  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  An 
toinette's  and  Miss  Brown's  embroidery 
frames  in  the  centre,  while  armchairs 
were  scattered  about  for  those  who  'pre 
ferred  to  chat  rather  than  play  whist  or 
boston  ;  such  were  the  accessories  to  these 
simple  little  evenings. 

Tea  was  handed  round  at  nine  o'clock  ; 
and  at  eleven  all  took  their  leave. 

As  we  already  know,  Philip  was  the 
only  young  man  who,  up  to  the  present 
had  been  admitted  to  these  friendly 
gatherings. 

Even  under  these  admittedly  mono 
tonous  conditions,  Antoinette  had  suc 
ceeded  in  making  these  small  receptions 
so  far  successful  that  her  sexagenarian 
friends  were  unanimous  in  declaring  tha 
they  had  never  spent  more  delightfu 
evenings  than  at  her  house,  not  even  in 


he  days  when  their  white  hairs  were  black 

or  brown.     This  was  indeed  a  triumph, 

and  to  obtain  it  Antoinette  had  needed  an 

iver-responsive  brightness,  an  ever  smil- 

ng  charm,  an  ever  ready  wit. 

Great  was  the  impression  made  upon 
Amaury  on  coming  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Antoinette  was  seated  in  her 
accustomed  place,  and  this  was  the  very 
place  where  Madeleine  had  been  used  to 
sit. 

It  was  exactly  a  year  since  the  time 
we  unfolded  to  our  readers  the  first  pages 
of  this  story,  when  Amaury,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  entered  this  same  room 
on  tip-toe,  and  been  greeted  by  a  double 
cry  from  the  two  cousins. 

Alas !  this  time  no  one  uttered  a  cry ; 
only,  as  each  guest  was  announced,  An 
toinette  could  not  refrain  from  blushing 
and  trembling  a  little  when  she  heard 
Amaury's  name. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
motion  felt  by  the  two  young  people  did 
not  end  here. 

The  drawing-room,  it  will  be  again 
remembered,  opened  on  to  the  garden. 
This  garden  held  a  world  of  memories  for 
Amaury. 

Whilst  the  tables  of  whist  and  boston 
were  being  arranged,  and  the  other 
guests,  who  wished  to  chat,  grouped  them 
selves  around  Antoinette  and  Miss  Brown, 
Amaury,  who  could  not  forget  that  this 
was  once  his  home,  glided  along  the 
verandah,  and  from  the  verandah  into  the 
garden. 

It  was  a  beautifully  clear  night,  the  air 
scented  and  warm.  One  felt  that  Spring 
was  hovering  over  the  earth,  struggling 
to  be  free.  Nature  exhaled  that  name 
less  something,  which  imparts  strength 
and  beauty  to  all  things,  and  of  which 
we  become  so  deeply  conscious  during 
the  first  days  of  May.  Already  the  days 
were  warm  and  sunny  and  the  nights 
mild.  The  flowers  were  beginning  to 
open  and  the  lilac  was  already  over. 

But,  strangely  enough,  this  garden  did 
not  rouse  in  Amaury  such  painful 
emotions  as  he  had  thought  it  would. 

Here,  as  at  Heidelberg,  life  throbbed 
within  him  and  around  him. 

Of  course  the  whole  garden  was 
eloquent  of  Madeleine,  but  these  memories 
were  of  a  calm,  consoling  nature. 

It  was  Madeleine  who  spoke  to  him  in 
the  passing  breeze,  who  caressed  him  in 
the  scent  of  the  flowers,  who  caught  the 
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lappet  of  his  coat  in  the  thorns  of  the 
rose-tree,  from  which  she  had  so  often 
gathered  the  roses. 

But  all  this  was  far  from  being  sad  or 
even  melancholy ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
these  living  memories  of  the  young  girl 
were  joyous  and  seemed  as  if  crying  aloud 
to  Amaury : 

"  There  is  no  death,  Amaury  ;  there  are 
two  existences,  that  is  all ;  one  existence 
on  this  earth,  one  existence  in  heaven, 
one  life  in  this  world,  one  life  in  the  next. 
Unhappy  they  who  are  still  chained  to 
earth,  happy  they  who  are  already  in 
heaven." 

Amaury  thought  himself  under  the  in 
fluence  of  a  charm  ;  he  felt  ashamed  of 
his  sensations,  ashamed  at  finding  himself 
so  pleasantly  impressed  on  re- visiting  this 
garden,  the  paradise  of  his  childhood, 
linked  to  the  childhood  of  Madeleine.  He 
looked  at  the  group  of  linden  trees  where 
they  first  told  each  other  of  their  love, 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  first  love  was 
full  of  sweetness,  and  free  from  all  bitter 
ness.  He  then  sat  himself  down  under 
the  bank  of  lilacs,  on  the  very  seat  where 
he  had  given  Madeleine  that  fatal  kiss. 
There,  he  tried  to  revive  in  his  memory 
the  most  harrowing  details  of  her  illness  ; 
he  would  have  given  worlds  to  feel  the 
hot  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks  as 
they  had  done  six  months  ago.  But  all 
that  he  felt  now  was  a  tender  melancholy ; 
he  leaned  his  head  against  the  trellis 
work,  closed  his  eyes,  wrapped  himself  in 
his  own  thoughts,  and  tried  to  rouse  with 
in  his  heart  a  sense  of  sadness,  but  noth 
ing  was  of  any  avail. 

He  felt  as  if  Madeleine  was  there  beside 
him  ;  the  air  which  kissed  his  cheek,  was 
the  young  girl's  breath  ;  the  bunches  of 
laburnum  which  caressed  his  brow  were 
her  flowing  tresses ;  the  illusion  was 
strange,  unheard  of,  living  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  bench  on  which  he  sat  bent  beneath 
a  light  weight  which  nestled  to  his  side  ; 
he  panted  for  breath  as  on  that  fatal 
night ;  his  bosom  rose  and  fell  under  the 
stress  of  emotion  ;  the  illusion  was  com 
plete. 

A  few  low-spoken  words  broke  from 
him,  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  ;  it 
was  clasped  by  another. 

Amaury  opened  his  eyes  and  gave  a  cry 
of  alarm ;  a  woman  was  there  beside  him. 

"  Madeleine !  "  he  cried. 

"  Alas !  no,"  a  voice  replied ;  "  it  is  only 
Antoinette." 


"  Oh  !   Antoinette,   Antoinette !  "   cried 

he  young  man,  pressing  her  to  his  heart, 

and  finding,  in  the  fulness  of  perhaps  too 

;reat  a  joy,  the  tears  which  he  had  vainly 

ought  in  his  grief. 

"  You  see,  Antoinette,  I  was  thinking 
of  her." 

It  was  the  cry  of  gratified  vanity  ; 
\maury  wept,  for  there  was  someone  to 
ee  him  weep,  someone  to  hear  him 
say  he  was  suffering,  and  there  was  such 
an  accent  of  truth  in  his  voice,  that  he 
almost  began  to  believe  it  himself. 

"  I  know,"  said  Antoinette,  "  I  sus 
pected  you  were  here,  giving  way  to  feel- 
ngs  of  despair,  so  pretended  that  I 
wanted  a  reel  of  silk  ;  then  I  slipped 
through  the  small  drawing-room,  out  into 
:he  garden,  and  ran  here.  You  will  come 
m  now,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes !  of  course  I  will," — Amaury 
answered — "  just  allow  me  time  for  the 
traces  of  tears  to  disappear.  Thanks  for 
your  friendly  solicitude,  thanks  for  your 
sisterly  friendship,  my  sister." 

And  the  girl,  feeling  that  her  absence 
must  not  be  noticed,  bounded  away  light 
as  a  gazelle. 

Amaury  followed  with  his  eyes  her 
white  dress,  as  it  now  appeared,  now  dis 
appeared,  among  the  bushes  ;  he  watched 
her  run  up  the  steps  rapidly  and  furtively 
as  a  shadow,  then  the  drawing-room  door 
closed  upon  her. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Amaury  came  into 
the  room,  and  the  Comte  de  Mengis  re 
marked  to  his  wife,  with  a  sigh,  how  red 
the  young  man's  eyes  v,  ere. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  pre 
vious  chapter  we  spoke  in  praise  of 
Antoinette's  usual  evenness  of  temper. 

Either  we  were  premature  in  our 
praises,  or  the  arrival  of  the  new-comers 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  calm  serenity 
of  mind  of  which  we  spoke,  and  which 
soon  gave  place — or  at  least  appeared  to 
do  so — to  coquettish,  capricious  ways  and 
variable  moods. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  seeing  we  are  here 
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as  a  historian,  a  plain  recorder  of  facts, 
we  must  chronicle  this  certain  fact,  that 
Antoinette's  favours,  her  airs  and  graces, 
were  bestowed,  three  times  in  the  course 
of  a  month,  on  a  different  object. 

Amaury,  Raoul  and  Philip  were  in 
favour  each  in  turn,  and  reminded  one 
somewhat  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  whose  history  is  systematically 
divided  into  the  periods  of  success,  of 
decadence,  and  of  downfall. 

Amaury,  the  first  favourite,  reigned 
from  the  ist  to  the  loth,  Raoul  from  the 
nth  to  the  2oth,  Philip  from  the  2ist  to 
the  3oth. 

Let  us  go  a  little  into  the  details  of 
these  strange  reversals,  and  astonishing 
revolutions  ;  so  that  some  one  more  clear 
sighted  than  ourselves,  the  learned  reader 
for  example,  may  perhaps  explain  their 
cause  ;  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
plain  and  accurate  account,  in  all  in 
nocence  of  mind,  of  the  events  which 
actually  took  place. 

During  the  four  first  evenings  which 
followed  that  of  which  we  have  just  given 
an  account,  Amaury  met  with  all  the 
success.  Raoul,  who  was  a  very  distin 
guished  man,  showed  himself  equally 
agreeable  and  amusing.  As  to  Philip, 
he  remained  hopelessly  dull,  in  the  midst 
of  the  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  maintained 
by  the  other  two  young  men. 

Antoinette  was  charming  to  the  first, 
gracious  to  the  second,  and  polite,  but 
frigid,  to  the  third. 

When  the  card  parties  were  made  up, 
when  those  who  wished  to  chat  were 
comfortably  ensconced  in  their  chairs,  it 
invariably  happened  that  Amaury  occu 
pied  the  seat  nearest  to  Antoinette,  and 
that  frequently,  under  cover  of  general 
conversation,  the  two  carried  on  a  confi 
dential  chat  between  themselves  in  an  un 
dertone. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  as  Antoinette  had 
happened  to  mention  an  Italian  book, 
which  she  was  wishing  to  read,  the 
"  Ultime  Letere  di  Jacopo  Ortis,"  Amaury, 
who  had  the  book,  made  it  an  excuse  to 
call  the  next  day,  on  pretence  of  leaving 
the  work  with  Miss  Brown ;  but,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  just  as  he  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing  room, Antoinette  came  in  too. 

Of  course  they  had  to  exchange  a  few 
words.  Then  the  question  arose  of  an  al 
bum,  the  blank  pages  of  which  she  wished 
to  have  filled  in,  with  autographs  of  fa 
mous  men,  then  of  a  bracelet  which  Fro- 


ment  Meurice,  the  noted  silversmith,  the 
Benvenuto  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  not  get  finished  till  Amaury  had 
extorted  it  from  him,  and  presented  it  in 
triumph  to  the  delighted  girl.  Finally, 
one  evening,  Amaury,  when  twisting  a 
small  steel  key  about  in  his  fingers,  ab 
sently  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  of  course 
it  was  imperative  that  he  should  return  it, 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  following  day  ; 
Antoinette  might  be  wanting  it. 

Nor  was  this  all. 

During  the  whole  time  Amaury  was 
travelling  in  Germany,  he  had  not  made  a 
single  new  acquaintance,  nor  had  he  once 
gone  out  riding,  at  least  not  well  moun 
ted.  Amaury  was  one  of  the  best  horse 
men  in  Paris,  and  he  loved  riding,  as  a 
man  always  loves  any  sport  in  which  he 
excels. 

So  Amaury  rode  out  every  morning, 
mounted  on  his  faithful  Sturm,  and  as 
formerly  he  had  been  accustomed  to  go  in 
one  direction,  Amaury, — or  rather  Sturm, 
oh,  you  understand !  he  had  but  to  give 
Sturm  his  head,  and  Sturm  would  gallop 
off  in  the  old  direction. 

The  only  difference  was  that  Antoinette 
was  an  earlier  riser  than  poor  Madeleine 
had  ever  been. 

The  natural  result  was,  that  every 
morning  Amaury  would  see  Antoinette  at 
her  window,  the  same  window  from  which 
she  had  watched  the  departure  of  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  and  himself. 

So  she  and  Amaury  would  exchange  a 
nod  and  a  smile;  then  Sturm,  who  had 
long  since  learnt  his  lesson  by  heart, 
would  go  on  at  a  walking  pace,  till  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  Rue  d'Angouleme. 
Arrived  there,  he  needed  neither  whip  nor 
spur ;  Sturm  set  off  at  full  gallop,  of  his 
own  free  will.  The  same  little  pantomime 
was  gone  through  on  the  way  home; 
Amaury  allowed  his  horse  to  do  as  he 
liked,  and  Sturm  was  a  particularly  intelli 
gent  animal! 

The  truth  was  that  Amaury  was  ex 
periencing  the  reaction  consequent  on  his 
long,  lonely  winter  in  Germany ;  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life, 
which  still  held  glorious  possibilities  for 
him. 

It  is  true  he  himself  could  have  given 
no  reason  for  his  gladness,  he  only  knew 
that  he  felt  happy;  that  once  again 
he,  who  had  been  so  long  weighed  down 
by  sorrow,  could  look  the  world  bravely 
in  the  face.  He  was  now  strangely  in- 
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dulgent  to  the  failings  of  others,  kindly 
disposed  towards  all  mankind. 

But  he  was  soon  to  be  rudely  awakened. 

That  very  evening,  Amaury  had  been 
more  than  ever  polite  and  attentive  to 
Antoinette;  their  whispered  asides  had 
been  more  frequent,  more  prolonged  than 
usual. 

Although  Monsieur  de  Mengis  had 
appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
game,  nothing  had  escaped  his  notice,  and 
on  leaving,  he  gently  drew  Antoinette  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  kissing  her  on 
the  forehead,  whispered : 

"  Why  have  you  kept  us  so  entirely  in 
the  dark,  you  little  hypocrite  ?  I  see  now 
that  Amaury,  the  inconsolable,  whilst 
claiming  to  be  his  ward's  guardian,  was 
in  reality  her  admirer,  and  that  with  him, 
the  brother  was  but  a  cloak  for  the  lover. 

"Well, well !  he  is  not  old  enough  to  fear 
being  taken  for  a  Bartolo,  nor  am  I  fool 
enough  to  play  the  part  of  a  G6ronte. — 
Come,  come,  you  must  not  be  offended  at 
what  I  say !  Why !  he  is  quite  right,  quite 
right,  since  he  loves  you." 

"  He  would  be  very  much  in  the  wrong, 
if  what  you  say  were  true,  my  dear 
Count,"  Antoinette  replied  in  decided 
tones,  although  a  tell-tale  pallor  suddenly 
overspread  her  face ;  "  he  would  be  quite 
wrong,  for  I  do  not  love  him." 

Monsieur  de  Mengis  made  a  gesture  of 
surprise  and  perplexity;  but  just  then 
some  one  else  drew  near,  and  he  was 
perforce  obliged  to  retire  without  hearing, 
or  saying  anything  more  on  the  subject. 

Amaury's  downfall  dated  from  that 
evening,  and  Raoul's  triumph  began. 

In  point  of  fact  as,  after  Amaury,  the 
Viscount  de  Mengis  was  Antoinette's 
most  ardent  and  closest  admirer,  all  her 
smiles  and  glances  were  now  reserved  for 
him. 

Amaury  was  puzzled  how  to  account 
for  it.  The  following  day  he  called  with 
a  novel  which  Antoinette  had  particularly 
asked  him  for  the  previous  week ;  he  was 
received  by  Miss  Brown.  He  came  again 
each  day,  under  various  pretexts,  and  at 
different  hours,  but  instead  of  the  attrac 
tive  charming  girl  he  hoped  to  see,  only 
the  withered  face  of  the  governess  greeted 
him. 

Then  there  was  another  curious  thing  ; 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  passed  the  house 
every  morning  at  the  usual  hour,  the 
window  from  which  a  face  had  been  wont 
to  smile  upon  him,  was  now  rigidly  shut, 


ind  the  blinds  being  closely  drawn,  shewed 
Dlainly  that  this  was  done  of  set  purpose, 
:hat  no  glance  might  penetrate  into  the 
room. 

Amaury  was  in  despair. 

Philip  remained  always  the  same, 
silent,  passive  and  taciturn. 

Amaury  made  some  advances  to  him, 
and  treated  the  poor  fellow  less  coolly, 
which  seemed  to  give  him  pleasure.  In 
fact,  when  in  the  presence  of  his  old  com 
rade,  he  behaved  like  a  culprit  pleading 
for  forgiveness ;  he  listened,  with  exag 
gerated  attention,  to  whatever  he  said, 
and  invariably  approved  of  whatever  he 
did;  in  truth,  the  confession  of  some 
wrong,  and  the  burden  of  some  remorse, 
seemed  always  hovering  on  his  lips. 

But  all  this  was  lost  upon  Amaury ;  all 
he  had  eyes  for  were  the  attentions  of 
Raoul  de  Mengis,  which  each  day  became 
more  marked, — the  progress  of  his  suit, 
which  each  day  became  more  evident. 
For  now  Antoinette  devoted  herself  en 
tirely  to  him ;  she  took  greater  pains  to 
give  him  pleasure  than  anyone  else,  and, 
although  somewhat  kinder  than  usual  to 
Philip,  relegated  him  to  the  second  place 
in  her  good  graces.  As  to  Amaury,  on 
facing  his  position,  the  utmost  he  could 
boast  of,  was  the  third  place. 

As  a  grave  and  responsible  guardian, 
he  considered  the  whole  affair  most  un 
becoming,  and  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
it. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  evening  of  his 
martyrdom,  taking  advantage  of  a 
moment,  when,  in  the  confusion  of  her 
guests'  departure,  Antoinette  came  back 
into  the  room  after  giving  some  order,  he 
drew  her  aside,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
but  in  a  very  hurt  tone,  "  Do  you  know 
that  you  appear  to  have  but  little  confi 
dence  in  me,  your  friend,  your  brother. 
You  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  Comte 
de  Mengis  is  trying  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  you  and  his  nephew ;  his  pro 
posal  has  your  full  consent — ?  " 

Antoinette  shook  her  head. 

"  Good  heavens !  do  not  think  I  dis 
approve  of  your  choice  ;  the  Viscount  is 
a  most  charming  and  attractive  man,  of 
princely  appearance,  and  suited  to  you  in 
every  way,  unless  it  be  in  age — as  he  is 
twelve  years  your  senior. 

"But  because  you  have  met  the  man 
whom  you  deem  worthy  of  your  love,  is 
this  ?.ny  reason  why  you  should  treat  me 
in  such  a  distant  manner,  and  even  refuse 
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to  see  me,  as  if  I  were  a  mere  stranger  ? 
I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  my  dear 
Antoinette,  as  regards  the  Viscount  de 
Mengis,  and  am  sure  that  you  can  never 
meet  a  better,  richer,  or  a  more  intelligent 
husband." 

Antoinette  listened  to  what  Amaury 
had  to  say  in  evident  amazement,  but 
did  not  interrupt  him  by  a  word.  When 
he  ceased  speaking,  she  felt  constrained  to 
make  some  reply,  but  could  only  say  con 
fusedly  : 

"  M.  Raoul,  my  husband  — !"  she 
stammered. 

"  Why !  of  course,"  Amaury  replied. 

"  Surely,  Antoinette,  you  need  not 
feign  surprise,  is  there  anything  astonish 
ing  in  the  fact  that  the  Comte  de  Mengis 
should  hint  to  you  an  idea  of  which 
he  has  not  allowed  me  to  remain  in  ignor 
ance  ?  And  the  moment  that  his  views 
coincide  with  your  own  inclinations — " 

"  But  Amaury,  I  do  assure  you " 

"Why  should  you  protest  and  make 
excuses,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
quite  right  and  could  not  make  a  better 
choice  ? " 

Antoinette  was  now  anxious  to  speak 
and  explain,  but  someone  claimed  her  at 
tention,  then  she  had  to  wish  her  guests 
good-bye,  and  was  obliged  to  watch 
Amaury  leave,  without  having  found  an 
opportunity  of  saying  anything  further. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

DURING  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
Amaury  half  expected  a  note;  she 
would  wish  to  see  him,  and  give  some  ex 
planation. 

Amaury  however  was  doomed  to  disap 
pointment,  nothing  came. 

But  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  which 
was  a  Thursday,  ushered  in  the  third 
period;  Antoinette's  manner  towards 
Raoul  was  very  reserved. 

It  is  true  that  Amaury  did  not  come  in 
for  a  greater  share  of  her  attention  than 
in  the  past. 

But  Philip  suddenly  found  himself 
transported  to  the  first  place  in  An 


toinette's  favour,  all  her  fascinations 
which  had  hitherto  been  lavished  upon 
Amaury  and  Raoul  each  in  turn,  were 
now  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  poor 
fellow  was  quite  dazzled  at  the  unex 
pected  honour  done  him. 

It  was  most  amusing  to  watch  Philip's 
expression,  when  he  thus  found  himself, 
almost  against  his  will,  promoted  to  the 
first  place  in  a  plot  in  which  were  engaged 
two  such  men  as  Amaury  de  Leoville  and 
Raoul  de  Mengis. 

Poor  Philip  had  not  been  a  moment  at 
the  height  of  his  good  fortune  ere  he 
seemed  anxious  to  resign  it,  as  if  afraid  of 
his  happiness ;  he  appeared  to  be  actuated 
by  some  feeling  of  modesty,  some  sort  of 
shame  or  remorse  which  compelled  him, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  avoid  Antoinette's 
gracious  advances ;  he  seemed  as  if  anxious 
to  apologise  to  the  two  other  young  men 
for  his  happiness,  whilst  they,  coldly 
apathetic,  affected  an  indifference  they 
were  far  from  feeling. 

Each  was  questioning  himself  as  to  the 
reason  for  Antoinette's  strange  caprice. 

How  could  Antoinette  single  out  a  man 
so  unsuited  to  her  in  every  way — she  so 
proud,  so  accomplished,  and,  at  heart,  so 
critical  ?  It  was  incomprehensible,  un 
heard  of,  most  strange,  of  course  there 
was  some  mistake,  and  this  one  evening's 
whim  would  not  be  repeated ;  they  both 
looked  forward  anxiously  to  the  Saturday. 

But  Saturday  only  confirmed  the  pro 
gramme  of  Thursday ;  the  same  attentions 
on  Antoinette's  part,  the  same  embarrass 
ment  on  Philip's,  the  same  evident  marks 
of  favour;  there  could  be  no  mistake, 
Auvray  was  now  the  chosen  one. 

The  poor  fellow  did  not  know  what  to 
do ;  he  certainly  had  not  suffered  as  much 
during  the  whole  seven  months  of  An 
toinette's  scorn,  as  he  had  during  these 
two  evenings  of  her  favour. 

Needless  to  say,  that  although  Philip 
became  more  apologetic  than  ever, 
Amaury  had  relapsed,  and  more  markedly 
so  in  proportion  as  over-scrupulous  Philip 
grew  more  deferential,  into  his  first 
haughty,  displeased  manner. 

Besides,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
Amaury  had  good  cause  to  be  displeased, 
when  he  hears  that  on  three  different 
occasions,  as  he  rode  past  his  ward's 
house,  this  vigilant  guardian  saw  an  indi 
vidual  prowling  about  the  vicinity,  who 
slunk  off  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him ! 
but  neither  so  quickly,  nor,  above  all,  so 
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cleverly,  but  that  Amaury  had  time  to 
observe  that  this  impertinent  prowler  bore 
a  marked  resemblance  to  his  old  friend 
Philip. 

This  encounter,  which  took  place  almost 
every  time  Amaury  passed  along  that  par 
ticular  street,  brought  his  indignation  to 
a  climax ;  would  this  miserable  Philip, 
whose  natural  timidity  he  well  knew,  have 
behaved  thus,  if  he  had  received  no  en 
couragement  ? 

Truly  Antoinette  was  no  longer  the 
same  girl,  to  be  openly  flirting  with  such 
a  fool ;  she  would  certainly  end  by  com 
promising  herself,  and  this,  Amaury",  her 
guardian,  her  friend,  her  brother,  would 
not  permit. 

Therefore,  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  speak  to  her  frankly  and  seriously 
on  the  subject,  as,  in  his  place,  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  would  have  done. 

In  the  meantime,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
pass  down  the  street  in  question  ten  times 
rather  than  once,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure 
whether  the  importunate  stranger  were 
other  than  Philip. 

All  this  time,  Raoul  de  Mengis  was 
also  greatly  exercised  in  mind,  and  very 
ill  at  ease. 

He  had  begun  by  being  very  much 
astonished  at  the  sudden  changes  of  tem 
perature  in  the  feminine  barometer ;  then 
with  the  shrewdness  and  penetration  of  a 
diplomatist,  he  had  carefully  observed 
what  went  on  around  him  ;  finally,  when, 
at  the  end  of  May,  his  uncle,  who  had 
watched  him  gradually  work  his  way  into 
favour,  and  who  thought  he  was  still  at 
the  zenith  in  Antoinette's  good  graces, — 
when  his  uncle  questioned  him  as  to  how 
he  stood  with  the  young  girl,  he  replied : 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  uncle,  I 
think  you  have  induced  me  to  travel  two 
thousand  miles  on  a  wild  goose  chase,  if 
the  real  object  of  my  journey  was  to  find 
a  wife  in  the  Rue  d'Augouleme  ;  in  any 
case,  I  willingly  resign  all  pretentions  to 
the  hand  of  an  Isabelle,  beneath  whose 
balcony  may  be  seen  every  morning  such 
a  L6andre  as  Philip,  and  such  a  Lindor 
as  Amaury." 

"  Raoul,"  Monsieur  de  Mengis  replied 
gravely,  "  you  should  not  believe  all  that 
you  hear." 

"  Egad,  uncle,"  said  Raoul,  "  this  time 
I  am  not  trusting  to  the  Embassy  police ; 
I  only  believe  what  my  own  eyes  see." 

But  the  Count,  instead  of  asking  his 
nephew  to  explain  himself,  scolded  him 


roundly  ;  he  could  not  bear  that  the  least 
shadow  of  a  doubt  should  be  cast  on  his 
beloved  "  protegee." 

Raoul  did  not  press  the  point  ;  he,  on 
his  part,  was  very  discreet,  and  held  his 
tongue  with  the  respect  which  any  well 
brought-up  nephew  would  shew  to  an 
uncle  possessed  of  fifty  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  whose  sole  heir  he  was. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Raoul 
de  Mengis  had  a  friend  who  lived  im 
mediately  opposite  the  house  in  the  Rue 
d'Angouleme,  and  that  he  went  every 
morning  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  this 
friend  ;  the  result  of  this  cementing  of 
friendship,  of  this  daily  consumption  of 
cigars,  was,  that,  failing  to  see  what  took 
place  inside  the  house,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  as  closely  drawn  for  him  as 
for  the  others.  Raoul  was  careful  to 
notice  whatever  happened  in  the  street 
outside. 

However,  although  Monsieur  de  Mengis 
had  at  first  paid  but  little  attention,  or 
rather,  had  appeared  to  pay  but  little 
attention,  to  his  nephew's  disclosures,  he 
had  nevertheless  been  impressed  by  them, 
and  that  so  deeply,  that  he  at  once  wrote 
to  Amaury,  asking  him  for  a  short  inter 
view. 

This  took  place  on  the  3Oth  May,  a 
Thursday. 

Amaury  received  Monsieur  de  Mengis' 
letter  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  and  at 
once  complied  with  the  request  of  an  old 
gentleman  whom  he  truly  respected,  and 
who,  at  all  times,  had  shown  him  an 
almost  fatherly  affection. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Count,  on  see 
ing  him,  "  allow  me  first  to  thank  you  for 
your  speedy  reply  to  my  invitation  ;  I 
know  that  you  were  about  to  go  out  when 
my  message  reached  you,  but  I  shall  not 
detain  you  long,  and  am  sure  you  will 
understand,  without  my  entering  into 
lengthy  details,  what  I  wish  to  consult 
you  about. 

"  Am  I  right  in  believing  that  you  have 
promised  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  to  watch 
over  his  niece  ?  to  be  her  adviser,  her 
guide,  her  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes !  sir,  I  have  made  such  a  promise, 
and  I  hope  to  keep  it." 

"Then  her  good  name  is  dear  and 
sacred  to  you  ?  " 

"  Dearer  than  my  own,  sir." 

"Then  I  must  tell  you  that  a  young 
man," — and  Monsieur  de  Mengis  laid 
stress  on  every  single  word,  "  blinded  no 
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doubt  by  his  passion,  for  we  must  make 
allowance  for  those  who  love  deeply,  is 
seriously  compromising  Antoinette  by 
continually  walking  up  and  down  the 
street  in  which  she  lives  ;  he  even  pushes 
his  impudence  so  far  as  to  stop  now  and 
again,  probably  without  thinking  what  he 
is  doing,  opposite  her  windows." 

"  My  dear  Count,  what  you  tell  me  is 
nothing  new,  I  have  been  aware  of  this 
for  some  time." 

"  But,"  Monsieur  de  Mengis  continued, 
wishing  to  impress  upon  one  of  the  two 
culprits  the  full  gravity  of  the  position, 
"  did  you  really  suppose  that,  with  the 
exception  of  yourself,  no  one  knew  of 
this  ? " 

"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  Amaury,  growing 
more  and  more  severe,  "  I  thought  that  I 
alone  knew  of  this  foolery ;  evidently,  I 
was  mistaken." 

"Well  then,  you  can  understand,  my 
dear  Monsieur  de  Leoville,"  the  Count 
went  on,  "that  the  honour  of  Antoinette 
is,  indeed,  far  above  any  suspicions  which 
such  behaviour  might  give  rise  to. 
But " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Amaury, "  I  believe, 
my  dear  Count,  that  you  are  of  my 
opinion,  that  such  unseemly  attentions 
must  be  put  a  stop  to,  as  they  are  distinctly 
ill-advised." 

"  This  I  will  admit  (and  I  hope,  my 
dear  Monsieur  Amaury,  that  you  will 
pardon  my  frankness)  was  my  object  in 
asking  you  to  call  and  see  me." 

"  Well !  sir,"  said  Amaury,  "  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  that,  from  to-day, 
this  will  not  happen  again." 

"  Your  word  is  quite  sufficient,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Amaury,"  replied  Monsieur  de 
Mengis,  "  and  from  this  very  moment  my 
eyes  and  my  ears  are  shut." 

"And  I,  sir,  can  only  thank  you  for 
having  been  so  frank  with  me ;  and  for 
having  entrusted  me  with  the  task  ol 
repressing  the  attention  of  a  hare-brained 
and  insolent  fellow." 

"  Why  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Sir,"  said  Amaury,  bowing  gravely, 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very 
good  morning." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  young  friend ;  but  I 
think  you  must  be  labouring  under  some 
mis-apprehension, — that  you  have  nol 
Understood  my  meaning." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  under 
stood  you  perfectly." 

And  bowing  a  second  time,  he  waved 


his  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Mengis,  as  if  to 
imply  that  any  more  words  were  un 
necessary. 

"  Ah !  unhappy  Philip ! "  cried  Amaury, 
as  he  threw  himself  into  his  brougham, 
never  doubting  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
the  guilty  party ;  so  I  was  not  mistaken, 
and  it  really  was  your  royal  highness 
whom  I  have  seen  prowling  about  tho 
house  in  the  Rue  d'Angouleme.  So  you 
are  compromising  Antoinette !  Egad !  I 
have  been  itching  to  lay  hands  on  you 
this  long  time,  and  since  a  man  like  Mon 
sieur  de  Mengis  advises  me  to  do  so,  I 
shall  not  spare  you."  As  the  footman 
closed  the  door  he  asked  for  instructions 
where  to  drive,  as  his  master  had  given  no 
orders. 

"  Drive  to  M.  Philippe  Auvray's," 
Amaury  replied,  in  a  tone  which,  to  a  keen 
observer,  was  full  of  menace. 


CHAPTER   L 

IT  was  a  long  drive,  because  Philip, 
doubtless  on  account  of  his  being 
wedded  to  old  habits,  still  lived  in  the 
Quartier  Latin. 

Consequently  there  was  ample  time, 
during  the  drive,  for  Amaury's  ill-humour 
to  turn  into  positive  anger,  and  when 
Orestes  reached  the  door  of  his  former 
Pylades,  we  make  no  exaggeration  when 
we  say  that  a  perfect  hurricane  was  raging 
in  his  bosom. 

Amaury  pulled  the  bell  violently,  not 
even  noticing,  in  his  perturbation,  that 
the  hare's  foot  of  St.  Nicolas-du-Char- 
donneret  fame,  had  been  transformed  into 
a  deer's  foot. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  stout  blousy 
servant  girl. 

With  his  ever-juvenile  freshness,  Philip 
had  maintained  his  old  custom  of  being 
waited  upon  by  a  woman. 

Philip  was  in  his  study,  his  two  elbows 
on  his  desk,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands, 
his  fingers  clutching  desperately  at  his 
hair ;  he  was  studying  the  legal  intri 
cacies  connected  with  a  party  wall. 

The  stout  maid,  who  bad  not  even  con- 
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sidered  it  necessary  to  ask  Amaury  his 
name,  before  enquiring  whether  Philip 
were  at  home  or  not,  marched  on  in  front 
of  him,  and  opened  the  door,  announcing 
the  visitor  in  this  simple  formula  : 

"  Sir,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  see  you." 

Philip  looked  up  with  a  sigh,  which 
proves  that  the  question  of  ownership  is 
more  fraught  with  melancholy  than  might 
at  first  appear  probable,  and  a  cry  of  as 
tonishment  escaped  him  on  recognising 
Amaury. 

"  What !  you,  is  it  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Oh  !  my  dear  Amaury,  how  delighted  I 
am  to  see  you." 

But  Amaury,  unmoved  by  these  demon 
strations  of  delight,  remained  cold  and 
stern. 

"  Do  you  know  what  brings  me  here, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"  Not  yet ;  all  I  do  know  is  that  for  the 
last  four  or  five  days  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  up  my  mind  whether  to  go  and 
see  you  or  not,  and  was  still  undecided." 

Amaury's  lips  curled  scornfully  and  a 
bitter  smile  passed  across  his  face. 

"  I  can  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
should  hesitate." 

"You  can  understand  that  I  should 
hesitate" — the  poor  young  fellow  mur 
mured,  turning  suddenly  pale,  "  then  you 
know — ." 

'•  I  know,  Monsieur  Phillippe,"  inter 
rupted  Amaury,  in  a  harsh,  grating  voice, 
"that  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  has  commis 
sioned  me  to  watch  over  his  niece." 

"  I  know  that  I  am  responsible  if  any 
circumstance  should  arise  which  might,  in 
any  way,  be  hurtful  to  this  young  girl's 
reputation." 

"  Apart  from  this,  I  know  that  I  have 
met  you  three  or  four  times  acting  the 
lover  beneath  her  windows,  I  know  that 
others  besides  myself  have  seen  you ; 
finally,  I  know  that  in  all  this  you  are 
guilty  of  most  culpable  thoughtlessness, 
to  say  the  least,  and  I  come  to  ask  you 
what  you  mean  by  it." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Philip,  closing 
his  book  with  the  air  of  a  man  anxious  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  for  the  time 
to  the  subject  under  discussion,  "  that  is 
the  very  reason  why,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  days,  I  have  been  hesitating  whether 
to  call  upon  you;  I  wished  to  ask  your 
advice  on  these  little  matters." 

"  What !  little  matters  !  "  Amaury 
indignantly  exclaimed  ;  "  you  designate 


as  '  little  matters '  such  questions  as  a 
lady's  honour,  reputation,  future  welfare." 

"  My  dear  Amaury,  surely  you  know 
that  when  I  say  'little  matters,'  it  is 
merely  a  figure  of  speech  ;  I  should  have 
made  use  of  the  term  « great  things,'  for 
true  love  is  indeed  a  great  thing." 

"  Ah !  so  you  have  at  last  put  it  into 
words.  You  admit  that  you  are  in  love 
with  Antoinette  ?  " 

At  once  Philippe's  face  assumed  a  most 
contrite  expression. 

"  Well !  yes !  I  do  admit  it,  my  friend," 
said  he. 

Amaury  crossed  his  arms,  and  indig 
nantly  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  But,  of  course,  my  pretensions  are 
strictly  honourable,"  Philip  continued. 

"  You  love  Antoinette  !  " 

"  My  friend,"  said  Philip,  "  you  may 
not  have  heard  that  another  uncle  of  mine 
died  lately,  so  I  have  now  an  income  of 
fifty  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  ? " 

"  Well !  I  thought  it  would  be  no 
detriment." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  but  what  compli 
cates  matters  is  that  eight  months  ago 
you  loved  Madeleine  with  as  ardent  an 
affection  as  you  now  love  Antoinette." 

"  Alas  !  Amaury,"  cried  Philippe  in  the 
saddest  tone  imaginable,  "  you  open  my 
wound  afresh,  you  torture  my  already 
goaded  conscience ;  but  allow  me  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  explain  everything, 
and  then  instead  of  blaming  me,  you  will 
see  that  I  am  the  first  to  be  pitied." 

Amaury  nodded  his  head  as  a  sign  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  listen,  but  at  the 
same  time  pursed  up  his  lips  in 
credulously,  as  if  to  imply  that  he  was 
not  so  ready  to  believe. 

"  To  begin  with,"  said  Philip,  "  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 
and  if  to  them  that  love  much,  much  is 
forgiven,  then  I  hope  much  will  be  for 
given  me ;  because  I  am  naturally  of  a 
most  amorous  disposition,  to  quote  our 
great  Moliere,  and  have  loved  often  and 
passionately.  I  may  truly  say,  and  surely 
this  will  but  accentuate  my  claim  to 
Divine  indulgence,  that  up  to  the  present 
I  have  loved  without  the  least  hope  of 
return.  Why !  you  yourself  are  aware 
that  I  have  loved  Florence  and  that  I  have 
loved  Madeleine.  Of  course  neither 
suffered  any  inconvenience  from  my  affec 
tion,  because,  unless  you  yourself  told 
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them  of  it,  they  never  suspected^  that  I 
loved  them  ;  nevertheless  my  passion,  for 
the  latter  in  particular,  was  as  deep  as  it 
was  reverential. 

"  You  appear  not  to  believe  what  I  say, 
Amaury,  because  this  last  deep  affection 
has  not  prevented  my  falling  victim  to  a 
third  passion  for  a  third  object.  Oh ! 
but  if  you  only  knew  with  what  pangs  of 
anguish  and  remorse  this  new  love  has 
been  born  in  my  heart. 

"  As  to  Madeleine,  listen  well  to  what 
I  have  to  say,  and  let  my  words  be  a 
warning  to  you,  should  you  ever  find 
yourself  in  a  similar  position  ;  as  regards 
Madeleine,  I  myself  was  unaware  of  it. 
Had  anyone  warned  me  of  it  I  should 
have  denied  it ;  had  anyone  proved  it  to 
me,  I  think  I  should  have  felt  horrified. 

"But  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Antoinette 
nearly  every  day,  I  spoke  of  Madeleine, 
of  her  grace,  of  her  beauty,  and  even  as 
we  talked  of  this,  I  perceived  more  and 
more  that  Antoinette  was  as  graceful,  and 
as  beautiful  as  her  cousin.  Now,  tell  me, 
Amaury,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  feast 
one's  eyes  for  long  on  such  grace  and 
beauty  and  not  fall  madly  in  love  ?  " 

Amaury,  who  had  grown  more  and 
more  pensive,  sat  with  his  head  bent 
and  his  hand  pressed  to  his  heart,  and 
only  replied  by  a  sigh  so  deep  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  groan.  Philip 
waited  some  moments  for  an  explanation 
of  this  dismal  groan,  but  seeing  that  none 
was  forthcoming,  he  went  on,  in  a  solemn 
voice ; 

"  And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how 
your  unfortunate  and  too  weak-minded 
friend  first  became  aware  of  his  love." 

Philip  heaved  a  sigh,  compared  with 
which  Amaury's  dull  groan  was  the  merest 
trifle,  then  he  continued : 

"  To  begin  with,  in  spite  of  myself,  and 
without  my  being  aware  of  it,  my  steps 
invariably  strayed,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  d'Angouleme." 

"  Every  time  I  left  home,  were  it  in  the 
morning  on  my  way  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  or  in  the  evening  on  my  way  to 
the  Opera-Comique,  for  you  will  remem 
ber,  Amaury,  how  fond  I  have  always 
been  of  this  style  of  national  entertain 
ment,  I  invariably  found  myself,  after 
walking  absently  about  for  an  hour  or  so, 
opposite  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  house." 

"I  had  no  hope  of  seeing  her  who 
reigned  over  my  heart,  I  had  no  aim,  no 
definite  idea ;  I  was  drawn,  led,  guided,  by 


some  irresistible  power ;  ana  tnis  irresisti 
ble  power,  I  was  compelled  to  own  it  to 
myself,  Amaury,  was  the  power  of  love." 

Philip  paused  again,  to  see  what  im 
pression  this  phrase,  upon  which  he  rather 
congratulated  himself,  had  produced  upon 
Amaury;  but  Amaury  contented  himself 
with  adding  one  more  wrinkle  to  the  many 
wrinkles  on  his  brow,  and  by  allowing  a 
second  sigh  to  escape  him,  deeper  and 
more  heart-broken  than  the  first.  . 

Philip,  nothing  doubting  that  the  deep 
meditation  in  which  Amaury  was  plunged, 
was  the  result  of  his  eloquence,  continued : 

"  The  second  symptom  which  revealed 
me  to  myself,"  and  now  the  speaker  at 
tempted  to  lend  to  his  speaking  counte 
nance  an  expression  in  harmony  with  the 
words  he  was  about  to  say,  "  The  second 
symptom  was  jealousy. 

"When,  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
I  saw  how  charming  Miss  Antoinette  was 
to  you,  Amaury,  I  felt  as  if  I  almost  hated 
you ;  yes,  even  you,  the  friend  of  my  child 
hood.  But  I  soon  reflected  that,  even 
were  you  beloved,  you,  faithful  adorer  of  a 
cherished  memory,  could  never  love  again." 

Amaury  shuddered. 

"  Oh  !  "  Philip  hastened  to  add,  "  the 
suspicion  was  but  short-lived,  and,  as  you 
see,  I  hastened  to  do  you  justice. 

"  But  I  was  filled  with  something  more 
than  spite,  move  than  hatred,  more  than 
rage,  when  it  dawned  upon  me  that  that 
coxcomb  De  Mengis  had,  in  his  turn, 
ingratiated  himself  in  the  esteem  of  her, 
who,  all  unknown  to  myself,  had  already 
become  so  dear  to  me.  He  leaned 
familiarly  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  he 
chatted  to  her  in  low  tones,  he  joked  with 
her;  in  fact  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner 
as,  in  the  light  of  my  amended  ideas 
regarding  yourself,  I  considered  that  you 
alone,  her  friend  from  childhood,  had  any 
right  to  do. 

"You  cannot  imagine  how  I  fumed 
when  I  noticed  these  unmistakeable  signs 
of  the  good  understanding  which  existed 
between  them;  then  only  did  I  realize 
that  this  anger  was  the  anger  of  love. 
'  But,  Amaury,  you  are  not  listening.' " 

On  the  contrary,  Amaury  was  listening 
only  too  well.  Each  word  of  Philip's 
found  a  mournful  echo  in  his  own  heart ; 
the  hot  blood  rushed  to  his  head,  coursed 
feverishly  through  his  veins,  and  buzzed 
in  his  ears. 

Philip  continued,  crushed  by  this  con 
demnatory  silence :  "  Of  course,  Amaury, 
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I  do  not  pretend  that  all  this  is  not  a 
forgetting  of  old  vows,  an  acknowledg 
ment  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  memory  of 
Madeleine;  but  how  can  it  be  helped. 
All  men  are  not,  like  you,  a  model  of 
constancy  and  inflexibility. 

"  Then  she  loved  you ;  she  was  to  be 
your  wife ;  she  had  promised  to  be  yours 
for  ever ;  the  sweet  thought  that  you  were 
to  be  Madeleine's  husband,  had  twined 
itself  round  your  heart.  Whilst  to  me  it 
had  been  but  a  fond,  momentary  hope, 
which  you  had  destroyed  at  one  fell 
stroke.  I  am  none  the  less  guilty,  and 
have  sincerely  grieved  over  my  fault  and 
deplored  it,  and  were  you  to  heap  upon 
me  the  harshest  names  possible,  I  should 
not  murmur. 

"  Give  me  a  few  moment's  more  atten 
tion,  and  you  will  see  that  there  are 
perhaps  some  extenuating  circumstances, 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  should  plead  for  the  man  who,  after 
having  loved  Madeleine,  has  the  mis 
fortune  to  fall  in  love  with  Antoinette." 

"  I  am  listening,"  Amaury  said  with 
the  keenest  interest,  as  he  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  Philip's. 


CHAPTER  LI 

" T  MPRIMIS,"  resumed  the  rival  of 
Cicero  and  Monsieur  Dupin,  flat 
tered  by  the  impression  which  he  appeared 
to  be  making  on  his  friend,  "  imprimis, 
the  infidelity  of  which,  at  first  sight,  I 
seem  to  be  guilty  towards  Madeleine,  is 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  my  new  passion 
is  not  offered  to  a  stranger,  but  to  one 
who  has  lived  beside  her ;  to  her  friend, 
her  cousin,  her  sister,  who  is,  so  to  say,  a 
duplicate  of  herself,  and  in  whose  every 
gesture,  every  word,  she  lives  again. 

"  To  love  her,  who  was  her  sister,  is  but 
to  love  her  again  ;  to  love  Antoinette,  is 
to  continue  loving  Madeleine." 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
say,"  replied  Amaury  thoughtfully,  while 
unknown  to  himself,  his  expression  visibly 
brightened. 

"  You  see,"  Philip  cried,  with  delight, 
"you  admit  the  justice  of  my  theory  your 
self. 

"  Now  you  will  agree,  secundo,   that 


love  is  the  most  uncontrollable,  the  most 
spontaneous,  the  most  independent  ex 
pression  of  our  will,  in  the  whole  world." 

"  Unfortunately,  yes  !  "  Amaury  mut 
tered. 

"  That  is  not  all,"  Philip  rejoined  with 
increasing  eloquence  ;  "  that  is  not  yet 
all ;  if,  tertio,  my  youthful  spirit  and 
power  of  loving  have  revived  in  me  a 
strong,  living  passion,  have  I  the  right  to 
sacrifice  this  natural,  legitimate,  divine 
instinct,  to  conventional  ideas  which  are 
against  all  the  laws  of  nature,  to  false 
notions  of  constancy,  foreign  to  mankind, 
and  which  Bacon  would  have  classed  in 
his  category  of  idola  fori." 

"  Quite  true,"  Amaury  stammered  out. 

"Therefore,"  Philip  continued, triumph 
ant  in  his  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
"  then  you  do  not  entirely  blame  me,  my 
dear  Amaury,  you  think,  do  you  not,  that 
there  are  many  excuses  to  be  made  for 
my  loving  Mile.  Antoinette  ?  " 

"  But  what  is  it  to  me,  after  all,"  cried 
Amaury,  "  whether  you  do,  or  do  not  love 
Antoinette." 

At  these  words  a  slight  smile  of  infinite 
self-conceit  played  on  Philip's  lips. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Amaury,"  said  Philip 
mincingly,  "  that  is  my  own  affair." 

"  What !  "  Amaury  exclaimed,  "  after 
having  compromised  Antoinette  by  your 
indiscreet  behaviour,  would  your  dare  in 
sinuate  that  she  has  a  preference  for 
you  ?  " 

"  I  say  nothing,  my  dear  Amaury ;  and 
if  I  compromise  myself  by  my  indis 
cretions,  for  I  presume  you  allude  to  my 
walks  in  the  Rue  d'Angouleme,  at  least,  I 
do  not  compromise  myself  by  my  words." 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,"  said  Amaury, 
"  have  you  the  impertinence  to  say  to  my 
face  that  you  are  beloved  ?  " 

"Well!  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should 
say  it  to  you,  who  are  her  guardian,  rather 
than  to  anyone  else." 

"  Yes  1  but  still,  you  would  not  say  it." 

"  And  why  should  I  not  say  it,  if  it  were 
true  ?  "  Philip  hastily  replied,  feeling  the 
blood  rush  to  his  head  at  this  unexpected 
turn  of  the  conversation. 

"  You  would  not  say  it ! — because  you 
would  not  dare." 

"  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  repeat  that  if 
it  were  so,  I  should  be  proud,  honoured, 
delighted  to  say  it  to  the  whole  world,  to 
proclaim  it  from  the  house-tops ;  and  after 
all,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  hesitate 
to  say  it,  since  it  is  true." 
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"  What,  true !— you  dare  to  say " 

"  I  dare  to  say  the  truth." 

"  You  dare  to  say  that  Antoinette  loves 
you?" 

"  I  dare  to  say,  that  she  has,  at  least, 
consented  to  my  suit,  and  that  only 
yesterday " 

"  Well !  only  yesterday  ?  "  Amaury  im 
patiently  interrupted. 

"She  gave  me  permission  to  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage  from  Monsieur  d'Av- 
rigny." 

"  It  is  not  true ! "  cried  Amaury. 

"What !  you  say  it  is  not  true !  "  Philip 
replied  in  amazement  ;  "  do  you  know 
that  you  are  giving  me  the  lie  direct  ?  " 

"  Yes !  I  know  it  well  enough." 

"  And  you  deliberately  call  me  a  liar." 

« I  do." 

"  You  will  not  retract  this  insult,  which 
you  fling  at  me  without  any  reason,  any 
provocation  ?  " 

"  You  may  rest  assured  I  shall  not." 

"  But  Amaury,"  replied  Philip,  becom 
ing  more  and  more  excited  ;  "  be  reason 
able  ;  I  admit  that,  in  spite  of  my  argu 
ments,  I  am,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  blame, 
but,  between  friends,  between  men  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  usual  to  treat  each  other 
so  summarily. 

"  Had  you  given  me  the  lie  direct  in 
Court,  it  is  often  done,  and  I  should  have 
said  nothing  ;  but  here  it  is  a  different 
thing,  here  it  is  a  wrong,  it  is  an  insult 
which  I  cannot  allow  to  pass,  even  from 
you,  and  if  you  persist " 

"  Yes !  I  do  persist,"  cried  Amaury, 
even  more  vehemently  than  before,  "  and 
will  say  it  again :  '  you  lie,  you  lie  ! '  " 

"  I  warn  you,  Amaury,"  Philip  ex 
claimed,  exasperated  in  his  turn,  "that 
although  I  am  but  a  lawyer,  I  can  boast 
of  more  than  a  civilian's  courage,  and  am 
quite  ready  to  engage  in  a  duel." 

"  Well !  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  do  so, 
can  you  not  see  that  I  give  you  every 
advantage,  since  in  insulting  you  I  give 
you  the  choice  of  weapons." 

"The  choice  of  weapons,"  said 
Philip,  "is  quite  immaterial  to  me ;  I 
have  no  preference,  for  I  have  never 
touched  either  sword  or  pistol." 

"  I  will  bring  both,"  said  Amaury, 
"your  seconds  shall  choose.  And  now 
you  have  but  to  appoint  the  hour." 

"  Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ii 
agreeable  to  you." 

"  Your  place  of  meeting  ?  " 
"  The  Bois  de  Boulogne." 


"  Which  avenue  ?  " 
"  The  Avenue  de  la  Muette" 
"  Very  well ;  one  second  on  either  side, 
will,  I  presume,  be  sufficient ;  as  it  is  a 
question  of  slanders  which  might  injure 
:he  reputation  of  a  young  girl,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  keep  the   affair  as  quiet  as 
possible." 

"  What,  slanders  !  you  dare  to  say  that 
[  have  slandered  Antoinette  ?  " 

"  I  say  nothing  at  all,  except  that  to 
morrow  morning  at  seven  o'clock  I  shall 
DC  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Avenue  de 
la  Mtiette,  with  my  second  and  weapons." 
"  Until  to-morrow,  Monsieur  Philippe." 
"  Until  to-morrow,  Monsieur  Amaury, 
rather  until  this  evening  ;  for  to-day 
is  Thursday,  Mile.  Antoinette's  reception 
day,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her." 

"  Then  until  this  evening,  when  we 
shall  see  her ;  until  to-morrow,  when  we 
shall  see  each  other,"  said  Amaury. 

And  he  went  away,  both  furious  and 
delighted. 


CHAPTER  LII 

'"T^HAT  evening  was,  for  Philip, 
both  the  happiest  and  the  most 
painful  he  had  ever  spent. 

Antoinette  was  most  charming  to  him, 
and  to  him  alone. 

Raoul  had  not  come,  and  Amaury  had, 
on  arrival,  seated  himself  at  one  of  the 
card  tables,  and  was  losing  with  unusual 
recklessness. 

Philip  remained  therefore  almost 
alone  beside  Antoinette,  and  Antoinette 
did  not  seem  to  complain — far  from  it. 

Now  and  again,  Amaury  would  cast  a 
furtive  glance  at  Antoinette  and  Philip 
and  seeing  them  chatting  and  laughing 
together,  he  swore  to  himself  that  on  the 
morrow  he  would  not  spare  his  friend. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  had  almost  for 
gotten  his  impending  duel.  Joy  and 
remorse  were  choking  him.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  felt  remorseful  at  his  happi- 
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ness,  his  success  was  none  the  less 
apparent,  and,  after  all,  he  was  forced  to 
possess  his  soul  in  patience.  It  is  true 
that  when  Antoinette  smiled  upon  him,  he 
felt  that  on  the  morrow  that  smile  would 
probably  cost  him  very  dear,  it  is  true 
that  at  each  coquettish  glance  from  his 
charming  neighbour,  one  of  those  terrible 
looks  of  Amaury  we  have  before  men 
tioned,  would  dawn  on  his  mental  vision, 
like  a  flash  on  the  horizon  of  his 
memory.  He  was  indeed  a  worthless 
fellow  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  memory 
of  the*  poor  dead  girl.  But  at  this 
crisis,  remembrances  of  Madeleine  in 
the  past,  Amaury's  vengeance  in  the 
future,  all  was  little  by  little  swept 
away  in  the  intoxicating  present,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  sweetness 
of  his  conquest. 

He  was  only  recalled  to  the  gravity  of 
his  position  at  the  moment  of  leaving, 
when  Antoinette  graciously  extended  her 
hand  to  say  farewell.  Then  it  flashed 
across  him  that  perhaps  this  was  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  see  her;  he  felt 
strangely  moved,  and  as  he  kissed  her  soft 
little  hand,  he  could  not  restrain  a  few 
sad,  disconnected  words  from  bursting 
from  him. 

"  Mademoiselle,  your  goodness  —  so 
much  happiness —  Ah !  should  fate  be 
unkind  to  me,  should  I  fall  to-morrow 
with  your  dear  name  on  my  lips,  will 
you  not  grant  me — a  thought — a  smile — a 
sigh  of  regret." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  M.  Philippe  ?  " 
asked  Antoinette,  both  startled  and 
surprised. 

But  Philip  contented  himself  with 
giving  her  a  last  look  as  he  bowed  him 
self  out  with  a  tragic  air,  not  wishing  to 
say  more,  and  already  reproaching  him 
self  for  having  said  too  much. 

Antoinette,  haunted  by  one  of  those 
presentiments  which  women  often  have, 
then  approached  Amaury,  who,  hat  in 
hand,  was  about  to  leave. 

"  To-morrow  is  the  first  of  June,"  said 
Antoinette,  "  you  will  not  forget,  Amaury, 
that  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  will  expect  to 
see  us." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  forget,"  said  Amaury. 

"  Then  we  shall  meet  there,  as  usual,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes !  at  ten  o'clock,"  said  Amaury 
absently. 

"  If  I  should  not  be  there  by  twelve 
o'clock,  tell  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  not  to 


expect  me,  as  I  shall  have  been  detained 
in  Paris  on  important  business." 

Amaury  said  these  few  words  in  such 
cold  deliberate  tones,  that  Antoinette, 
pale  and  trembling,  dared  not  ask  him 
anything  further ;  but,  turning  to  Mon 
sieur  de  Mengis,  she  begged  the  old 
gentleman  to  remain  with  her  a  few 
moments  after  everyone  had  left. 

Once  left  alone  with  him,  she  confided 
to  his  sympathetic  ear  the  broken  words 
which  had  escaped  Philip,  Amaury's 
reticence,  and  her  instinctive  fears.  The 
Count,  taking  all  this  in  conjunction  with 
his  interview  with  Amaury  on  that  very 
morning,  could  not  help  feeling  some 
alarm  ;  but  he  did  not  allow  Antoinette  to 
see  this,  and  even  pretended  to  treat  the 
affair  lightly,  promising  her  that  on  the 
very  next  day  he  would  see  the  two  hare 
brained  young  men,  and  hear  what  they 
had  to  say  for  themselves. 

True  to  his  word,  he  left  home  early 
the  next  morning,  and  hastened  to  call  on 
Amaury  ;  he  was  told  he  had  just  left  the 
house  on  horseback,  leaving  no  word  as 
to  his  destination,  and  only  accompanied 
by  his  English  groom. 

Monsieur  de  Mengis  then  drove  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  Philip's  rooms. 

The  concierge  was  standing  on  the 
door-step  in  the  act  of  relating  to  his 
friend  how  M.  Auvray  had  left  the  house 
an  hour  earlier,  accompanied  by  his 
solicitor ;  at  Monsieur  de  Mengis'  request 
he  readily  enough  repeated  his  story, 
adding,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  solemn 
solicitor,  instead  of  carrying  under  his 
arm  a  bundle  of  stamped  papers,  was 
provided  with  a  pair  of  swords  and  a 
case  of  pistols.  They  had  then  hailed  a 
cab,  and  as  Auvray  threw  himself  into 
the  ancient  vehicle,  he  had  shouted  to  the 
driver : 

"  Bois  de  Boulogne — Avenue  de  1? 
Muette." 

Monsieur  de  Mengis  instantly  gave  the 
same  order  to  his  man,  who  at  once  set 
his  horse  at  a  gallop.  Unfortunately  it 
was  already  after  half-past  six,  and  the 
rendezvous  was  for  seven  o'clock. 
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•QUNCTUALLY  at  seven  o'clock, 
Philip  and  his  solicitor,  whom,  as 
we  have  already  said,  he  had  chosen  as  his 
second,  reached  the  pine-wood  in  the 
Avenue  de  la  Muette  ;  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  Amaury  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  and  his  friend  jumped  out  of 
a  smart  cabriolet. 

Philip's  friend  was  well-versed  in  affairs 
of  this  kind,  and  therefore  it  was  on  his 
suggestion  that  they  had  come  provided 
with  swords  and  pistols,  as  he  maintained 
that  Philip,  being  the  one  insulted,  had  the 
right  to  use  weapons  of  his  own. 

Albert  offered  no  objection  to  this ;  he 
had  received  special  instructions  from 
Amaury  to  yield  on  all  points ;  therefore 
all  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  were  to  fight 
with  swords,  and  that  Philip's  weapons 
were  to  be  used, — these  were  ordinary 
military  swords. 

All  this  being  settled,  Albert  drew  out 
his  case,  politely  offered  the  solicitor  a 
cigar,  and  on  his  refusing  it,  he  returned 
the  case  to  his  pocket,  lit  his  cigar  and 
went  back  to  Amaury. 

"Well!"  said  he,  "everything  is 
arranged,  you  are  to  fight  with  swords  ;  I 
recommend  the  poor  devil  to  your  mercy." 

Amaury  bowed,  divested  himself  of  his 
hat,  coat,  waistcoat  and  braces ;  Philip 
followed  his  example.  The  two  swords 
were  then  presented  to  Philip,  who  took 
one,  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  would 
have  taken  up  his  walking  stick ;  the 
other  was  handed  to  Amaury,  who  re 
ceived  it  without  affectation,  but  with  an 
elegant  bow. 

Then  the  two  adversaries  approached 
each  other,  crossed  swords  at  six  inches 
from  the  point,  and  the  seconds  withdrew 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and 
gave  the  signal—"  Now,  Gentlemen." 
^  Philip  at  once  put  himself  on  the  defen 
sive  with  undaunted  clumsiness ;  but  was 
disarmed  by  Amaury  at  the  first  stroke, 
his  sword  twisting  in  the  air  and  striking 
the  ground,  ten  feet  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  encounter. 

"Are  you  really  such  a  formidable 
adversary,  Philip  ?  "  Amaury  questioned, 
whilst  Philip  looked  around  to  see  what 
could  have  become  of  his  sword. 

"Egad,— I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied 
Philip,  "  but  I  warned  you  how  it  would 
be." 


"  Let  us  fight  with  pistols,  then,"  said 
Amaury,  "  the  chances  will,  at  least,  be 
more  even." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Philip,  who  was 
indeed  agreeable  to  anything. 

"  Look  here !  "  exclaimed  Albert,  "  do 
you  really  wish  to  continue  the  duel, 
Amaury  ? " 

"  Ask  Philip." 

Albert,  addressing  himself  exclusively 
to  his  opponents,  repeated  the  question. 

"  What !  do  I  hold  to  it !  "  said  Philip, 
"  most  certainly  I  do.  I  have  been 
grossly  insulted,  and  unless  Amaury  offers 
me  an  apology — " 

"  Oh !  well  then,  go  on  and  kill  each 
other,"  said  Albert ;  "  I  have  done  what  I 
could  to  prevent  any  shedding  of  blood, 
and  shall  now  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with." 

He  then  beckoned  to  Amaury's  groom 
to  approach  and  hold  his  cigar,  whilst  he 
loaded  the  pistols. 

All  this  time,  Amaury  was  pacing  up 
and  down,  switching  off  with  the  edge  of 
his  sword  the  tops  of  buttercups  and 
daisies. 

"  Of  course,  Albert,  it  is  well  under 
stood,"  said  Amaury,  suddenly  turning 
round,  "that,  as  this  gentleman  is  the 
injured  party,  he  will  fire  first." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Albert ;  and  he 
concluded  his  task,  whilst  Amaury 
continued  his  holocaust  of  buttercups 
and  daisies. 

The  preparations  completed,  the  terms 
of  the  duel  were  next  arranged ;  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  opponents  should  be 
placed  at  forty  paces  from  each  other. 
Then  both  were  to  take  ten  paces  forward, 
thus  leaving  a  distance  between  them  of 
twenty  paces. 

Everything  being  now  arranged,  two 
sticks  were  dug  into  the  ground  to  mark 
the  starting  point,  the  combatants  were 
placed  at  the  distance  agreed  upon,  the 
pistols  handed  to  them,  and  the  seconds, 
having  taken  their  stand  one  on  either 
side,  clapped  their  hands  three  times,  and 
at  the  third  time,  the  opponents  stepped 
towards  each  other. 

They  had  not  taken  four  paces  in 
advance  before  Philip's  pistol  went  off; 
Amaury  did  not  move,  but  Albert's  cigar 
fell  from  between  his  lips  and  he  hastily 
took  off  his  hat. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Philip, 
uneasy  at  the  direction  in  which  his  shot 
had  travelled. 
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"  The  matter  is,  sir,"  said  Albert, 
putting  his  finger  through  a  hole  in  his 
hat,  "that  if  you  wished  to  make  a 
cannon,  you  did  fairly  well,  but  if  your 
aim  was  a  straight  hit,  you  are  a  deuced 
awkward  shot,  damme." 

"What  the  devil  are  you  talking 
about  ?  "  exclaimed  Amaury,  half  alarmed, 
half  laughing  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  I  am  saying,"  said  Albert,  "  that  it  is 
my  place,  not  yours,  to  fire  on  this  gentle 
man,  since  it  is  evidently  with  me  he  is 
fighting  a  duel.  So  just  hand  me  over 
your  pistol,  that  we  may  make  an  end  of 
the  matter." 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  poor  Philip, 
who,  covered  with  confusion,  was  pouring 
out  such  a  volume  of  sincere,  and  yet 
most  absurd  excuses,  to  Albert,  that 
everyone,  seconds  and  opponents,  could 
not  help  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  carriage,  ap 
proaching  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
avenues,  was  hastily  driven  down  the 
Avenue  de  la  Muette,  and  a  man,  leaning 
half  out  of  the  window,  was  heard  crying 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

"  Stop  !  gentlemen,  stop  !  " 

Both  Amaury  and  Philip  immediately 
recognised  their  friend,  the  Comte  de 
Mengis. 

Amaury  threw  down  his  pistol,  and 
strode  towards  Albert,  who  was  just  then 
approaching  Philip — the  poor  fellow  still 
held  the  discharged  pistol  in  his  hand. 

"  Give  this  weapon  to  me,"  the  solicitor 
said  to  him ! 

"  Plague  on  you  !  there  is  a  law  against 
duelling,  don't  you  know  that  ?  "  and  he 
snatched  the  pistol  out  of  Philip's  hand, 
who  was  still  making  profuse  apologies  to 
Albert,  and  did  not  hear  a  word  of  what 
was  said  to  him. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  gentlemen,"  said  the 
Comte  de  Mengis,  coming  up  to  them, 
"  you  give  me  a  goodish  deal  of  running 
about.  However,  I  believe  that,  thank 
God,  I  am  in  time,  though  I  did  hear  the 
sound  of  a  pistol-shot." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  my  dear  Count,"  said  Philip, 
"it  was  I.  I  know  nothing  about  firearms, 
and  it  appears,  I  placed  my  finger  too 
soon  on  the  trigger,  the  pistol  went  off, 
and  I  narrowly  escaped  killing  M.  Albert, 
to  whom  I  sincerely  tender  my  most 
humble  apologies." 

"What!  then  your  duel  is  with  this 
gentleman  ?  "  asked  the  Count. 

"  No !  it  is  with  Amaury ;  but  the  shot 


cannoned  to  tne  leu :  and  I  do  not  know 
how  it  happened,  but  although  I  was 
facing  Amaury,  it  was  this  gentleman 
whom  I  only  just  escaped  shooting." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Count,  thinking 
it  time  to  treat  the  affair  with  the  gravity 
which  it  demanded ;  "  Gentlemen,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  five 
minutes  talk  with  Messieurs  Auvray  and 
Amaury  ?  " 

The  dandy  lit  another  cigar,  and  the 
solicitor  bowed,  and  they  both  retired  to  a 
short  distance,  leaving  Amaury,  Philip 
and  the  Comte  de  Mengis  together. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Mengis  to  the  two  young  men,  "what  does 
this  duel  mean  ?  Is  this  what  we  had 
agreed  upon,  Amaury  ?  Good  Heavens ! 
what  are  you  fighting  about,  and  especially 
with  your  friend,  M.  Philippe  ?  " 

"  I  am  fighting  a  duel  with  M.  Philippe, 
because  M.  Philippe  is  compromising 
Antoinette." 

"  And  you,  Philip,  what  is  your 
reason  for  fighting  with  Amaury." 

"  Because  he  has  deeply  insulted  me." 

"  I  insulted  you  because  you  were  com 
promising  Antoinette,  and  because  Mon 
sieur  de  Mengis  himself  informed  me " 

"  Excuse  me,  M.  Philippe,"  said  the 
Count,  "will  you  permit  me  to  say  two 
words  to  Amaury  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  sir " 

"  Do  not  go  far  away,  because  I  shall 
wish  to  speak  to  you  afterwards." 

Philip  bowed,  and  withdrew  a  short 
distance,  leaving  Monsieur  de  Mengis  and 
Amaury  together. 

"  Evidently  you  have  misunderstood 
me,  Amaury,"  said  Monsieur  de  Mengis  ; 
"there  was,  besides  M.  Philippe,  another 
person  who  was  compromising  Mile.  An 
toinette." 

"  Another  person  ?  "  Amaury  exclaimed. 

"Yes!  and  that  other  person  is  your 
self.  M.  Philippe  was  compromising  her 
by  his  excursions  on  foot,  and  you  by 
your  excursions  on  horseback." 

"  Whatever  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 
cried  Amaury  ;  "  how  could  anyone  im 
agine  that  I  was  a  suitor  for  Antoinette's 
hand?* 

"  Others  have  imagined  it  very  well, 
sir, — so  much  so  that  my  nephew  looks 
upon  you  as  the  only  serious  aspirant  to 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Valgenceuse, 
and  retires  in  your  favour,  not  in  that  oi 
M.  Philippe." ' 

"  In  my  favour  !  sir  " — Amaury  replied 
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in  stupefaction  ;  "  in  my  lav  our  ! — why, 
how  could  anyone  think " 

"  Come  now !  why  should  you  be  so 
astonished  ?  " 

"  You  say  that  he  retires  in  my  favour  ?  " 

"  Yes,  unless  you  can  positively  declare 
to  me  that  you  were  not  serious  in  your 
attentions  to  Antoinette." 

"  Sir,"  said  Amaury  controlling  himself 
by  a  visible  effort,  "  I  shall  do  more  than 
that,  you  may  rest  assured.  I  am  a  man 
of  quick  decision,  and  by  this  evening  you 
will  know  whether  I  am  worthy  of  the 
confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me,  and 
of  the  advice  which,  I  now  understand, 
you  were  giving  me." 

And,  with  a  bow  to  Monsieur  de 
Mengis,  Amaury  turned  as  if  to  go. 

"  Come !  Amaury,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Mengis,  "  are  you  going  away  without  a 
word  to  Philip  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Amaury,  "  some 
apology  is  due  to  him." 

"  Monsieur  Auvray,  will  you  come  here 
a  moment,"  said  the  Count. 

"  My  dear  Philip,"  said  Amaury,  "  now 
that  you  have  fired  upon  me,  or  rather  in 
my  direction,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  deeply 
regret  having  insulted  you." 

"My  friend,"  cried  Philip,  pressing 
Amaury's  hand,  "God  knows  I  had  no 
intention  of  killing  you ;  in  proof  of 
which  I  shot  a  hole  through  your  second's 
hat, — a  piece  of  awkwardness  I  am  truly 
sorry  for." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Mengis ;  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  to  each  other  in  this  way.  Now 
shake  hands,  and  let  byegones  be  bye- 
gones." 

The  two  young  men  shook  hands  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Amaury,  "  I  heard 
you  say  you  wished  to  have  a  few 
moments  private  talk  with  Philip.  I 
will  therefore  leave  you,  and  do  what  I 
wish  to  do." 

_Amaury  bowed,  and  withdrew  slowly 
with  the  air  of  a  man  weighed  down  by 
the  responsibility,  of  a  step  which  he  is 
about  to  take,  said  a  few  words  of  thanks 
to  Albert,  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped 
off. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,  M.  Philippe," 
said  the  Count,  "  I  will  admit  to  you  that 
Monsieur  de  L6oville  had  good  cause  to 
let  you  know  that  your  attentions  were 
compromising  Antoinette  ;  another  affair 
like  this,  and  I  doubt  whether  Antoinette, 


with  all  her  wealth  and  beauty,  would 
ever  have  a  chance  of  being  married." 

"  Sir,"  said  Philip,  "  I  owned  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  I  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  I  repeat  it ;  but  I  know  how  to  repair 
my  mistake.  I  am  a  man  of  slow  resolu 
tion,  but  once  my  resolve  taken,  nothing 
moves  me  from  my  purpose. 

"Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you 
good-morning." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
asked  Monsieur  de  Mengis,  anxious  lest 
this  serious  air  of  Philip's  should  con 
ceal  some  fresh  folly. 

"  You  will  be  well  satisfied  with  what 
I  do,  sir  ;  that  is  all  I  can  say,"  Philip 
replied. 

And  with  a  low  bow,  he  too  retired, 
leaving  Monsieur  de  Mengis  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Philip  to  his 
second,  "  you  must  oblige  me  by  walking 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  or  will  you  still 
further  prove  your  devotion  to  me,  by 
taking  an  omnibus.  I  have  a  long  distance 
to  go  and  must  make  use  of  the  cab." 

"  But,  listen  to  me,  sir,"  said  Albert, 
who  was  still  holding  Amaury's  pistol  in 
his  hand,  "  do  you  imagine  that  you  are 
going  off  without  a  single  shot  being  fired 
at  you." 

"  Ah !  that  is  true,"  said  Philippe,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  forgetting — 

"  If  you  will  kindly  measure  the  dis 
tance  at  which  we  were " 

"  That  is  quite  unnecessary,"  said 
Albert,  remain  where  you  are  ;  only,  do 
not  move." 

Philip  stood  straight  as  a  rod,  as  Albert 
took  aim. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  cried 
the  solicitor  and  Monsieur  de  Mengis  both 
at  once,  walking  hurriedly  towards  Albert. 

But  they  had  not  taken  four  steps  when 
a  report  rang  out,  and  Philip's  hat 
rolled  on  the  grass,  pierced  in  exactly  the 
same  spot,  where  Philip's  shot  had 
made  a  hole  in  Albert's. 

"  Now,  Monsieur  Auvray,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  laugh,  "  you  may  go 
about  your  business  ;  we  are  quits." 

Philip  did  not  need  to  be  told  twice, 
he  picked  up  his  hat,  jumped  into  the  cab, 
said  a  few  words  to  the  coachman,  and 
drove  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

Then  Albert  walked  up  to  the  solicitor, 
and  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  also  a  seat  in 
his  tilbury. 
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The  solicitor  accepted  both,  and  as  the 
carriage  was  drawn  up  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Avenue,  they  bowed  politely  to  the 
Count,  and  went  off  arm  in  arm. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Mengis,  as  he  now  went  back  to  his 
carriage,  "  I  verily  believe,  God  forgive 
me,  that  the  rising  generation  is  a  genera 
tion  of  crack-brained  lunatics. 


CHAPTER   LIV 

AN  hour  later,  that  is  to  say  at  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  Amaury  rode 
up  to  Monsieur  d' Avrigny's  house ;  he  had 
lost  no  time  on  the  road,  doubtless  dread 
ing,  should  he  have  too  much  time  to 
think,  lest  his  generous  resolve  might  melt 
on  the  road. 

Antoinette's  carriage  drove  up  at  the 
same  moment,  and  drew  up  at  the  en 
trance. 

On  seeing  that  it  was  Amaury  who 
offered  her  his  hand  to  alight,  the  girl 
could  not  repress  a  cry  of  joy,  and  a  vivid 
blush  suffused  her  hitherto  pale  cheeks. 

"You,  Amaury,"  she  cried;  "is  it 
really  you  ?  But,  how  pale  you  are,  are 
you  hurt  ? " 

"  No !  Antoinette,  do  not  be  uneasy," 
said  Amaury,  "neither  I, nor  Philip — 

Antoinette  did  not  allow  him  to  finish 
his  sentence. 

"  But  why  are  you  so  serious,  so  pre 
occupied,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  I  have  something  important  to  say  to 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Antoinette  with  a  sigh, 
"and  so  have  I." 

They  went  up  the  steps  in  silence,  and 
preceded  by  Joseph,  entered  the  room 
where  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  was  waiting 
to  receive  them. 

Directly  they  were  ushered  into  his 
presence,  as  the  old  man  tenderly  kissed 
Antoinette,  and  extended  his  hand  to 
Amaury,  they  noticed  such  a  terrible 
change  in  him — his  face  was  so  drawn,  so 
unrecognisable — that,  in  spite  of  them 
selves,  both  started  with  surprise,  and 
exchanged  a  look  expressive  of  their 
secret  fears.  But  in  contrast  to  these  two, 


who  appeared  so  anxious  and  troubled  at 
his  altered  looks,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
seemed  calm  and  happy. 

They  who  were  in  the  heyday  of  life 
were  sad,  he  who  was  so  near  to  death 
was  cheerful. 

"  So  there  you  are,  my  dear  children," 
he  said  to  his  niece  and  to  his  ward,  "  I 
was  expecting  you  with  impatience ;  yes, 
now  I  am  indeed  glad  to  see  you,  and  it  is 
with  feelings  of  unmixed  pleasure  that  I 
devote  this  entire  day  to  you.  Believe 
me,  you  are  very  dear  to  me  ;  for  you  are 
both  young,  good,  and  handsome.  But 
what  is  the  matter?  Your  faces  are 
troubled,  it  seems  to  me ;  are  you  afraid 
that  your  old  father  is  going  to  leave 
you?" 

"  Ah !  you  will  be  spared  to  us  for  a 
long  time  yet,  I  trust,"  cried  Amaury, 
forgetting  that  he  was  addressing  one  who 
was  different  to  other  men.  "  But,"  he 
added,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  an 
important  subject,  and  it  appears  that 
Antoinette  too  has  something  serious  to 
say  to  you." 

"  Well,  my  dear  children,  I  am  at  your 
service,"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  replied, 
rousing  himself  from  his  usual  abstraction 
and  assuming  an  interested  and  attentive 
air.  "  Come  and  sit  beside  me,  you 
Antoinette  in  this  chair,  and  you,  Amaury, 
take  this  seat.  Now  place  your  hands  in 
mine ;  we  three  are  comfortable  now,  are 
we  not?  The  weather  is  glorious,  the 
sky  cloudless,  and  Madeleine's  peaceful 
resting-place  lies  there  before  us." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  young  people 
turned  to  Madeleine's  grave,  and  that  look 
seemed  but  to  strengthen  in  each  a  fixed 
resolve  ;  neither  however  spoke. 

"  Well !  "  resumed  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  "  you  both  have  something  to  tell 
me ;  I  am  quite  ready  to  listen  to  you  now. 
Antoinette,  you  had  best  begin." 

"But "  the  young  girl  murmured, 

with  a  confused  look. 

"  I  understand,  Antoinette,"  said  Am 
aury,  rising  quickly ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  will  go  into  the  next  room." 

The  colour  rose  and  again  retreated 
from  Antoinette's  cheeks,  she  stammered 
out  a  few  words  of  excuse,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  detain  Amaury,  who  bowed 
and  left  the  room,  Monsieur  d'Avrigny 
looking  affectionately  after  him  as  he 
withdrew. 

"  Now  Antoinette,"  said  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  turning  to  look  at  the  young  girl, 
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"  now,  my  dear  child,  we  are  alone,  so  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  wish  to  say." 

"My  dear  uncle,"  said  Antoinette, 
lowering  her  eyes  whilst  her  voice  trembled 
with  emotion,  "  you  have  often  impressed 
upon  me  that  your  greatest  wish  is  to  see 
me  the  wife  of  a  man,  whom  I  could 
respect,  and  who  would  love  me.  As  you 
know,  I  have  hesitated  a  long  while ;  but 
experience  proves  to  me  that  the  position 
of  a  woman  alone  is  often  very  difficult, 
very  awkward,  and  so  I  have  made  my 
choice,  dear  uncle,  neither  a  very  brilliant 
nor  a  very  ambitious  one,  but  one  which, 
at  least  assures  me  that  I  shall  be  well- 
loved,  and  one  which  will  make  my  duties 
of  a  wife  easy  and  pleasant.  The  man 
whom  reason  bids  me  decide  upon,  dear 
father,  and  who  is  well-known  to  you," 
continued  Antoinette,  her  voice  trembling 
more  and  more  as  she  went  on  (she  turned 
her  eyes  on  Madeleine's  grave,  and 
gathered  fresh  strength  from  that  look) 
"  is  M.  Philippe  Auvray." 

The  doctor  had  allowed  Antoinette  to 
speak  without  in  anyway  interrupting  or 
encouraging  her,  he  simply  looked  long 
and  lovingly  at  her,  his  lips  parted  in  a 
kindly  smile. 

"  M.  Auvray !  So  Antoinette,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "  amongst  all  the 
young  men  whom  you  know,  your  choice 
has  fallen  on  M.  Philippe  Auvray." 

"  Yes !  uncle,"  Antoinette  murmured. 

"But  I  thought,  my  child,"  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  went  on,  "  I  thought  you  had 
told  me  twenty  times  at  least  that,  so  far 
as  you  knew,  this  young  man  was  not 
serious  in  his  attentions,  you  even  laughed, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  at  the  poor  lover's 
wasted  endeavours." 

"  Well !  dear  uncle,  with  your  leave,  my 
opinion  has  changed ;  this  faithful  affec 
tion,  without  hope  of  return,  this  lasting 
devotion,  has  deeply  touched  me,  and  I 

tell   you    again, "  Antoinette's  voice 

faltered  more  and  more  as  she  spoke,  "  I 
am  ready,  dear  uncle,  to  be  his  wife." 

^ "  Very  well,  Antoinette,"  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  and  since  your  mind  is  made 

"Yes!  father,"  Antoinette  replied, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  my  mind  is  irrevo 
cably  made  up." 

("Will  you,  my  child,"  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  "  go  into  the  next  room.  It  is 
now  Amaury's  turn  to  speak  with  me,  as 
he  says  he  has  something  important  to 
communicate.  I  shall  send  for  you  soon, 


and  then  we  can  have  a  chat."  And 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny  took  the  beautiful 
young  face,  all  bathed  in  tears,  between 
his  hands  and  kissed  it  tenderly. 


CHAPTER   LV 

AS  soon  as  she  had  disappeared  into 
the  adjoining  room,  he  called  loudly 
to  Amaury,  who  at  once  came  in. 

"  Come  my  son,"  said  Monsieur  d'Av- 
vigny,  "  motioning  him  to  the  seat  beside 
him  which  he  had  occupied  a  few  moments 
before,  now  tell  me  what  you  may  have  to 
say." 

"Sir,"  said  Amaury,  trying  to  speak 
in  a  firm  voice,  although  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  it  was  harsh  and  broken,  "  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  in  two  words  not 
what  brings  me  to  see  you,  for  what  has 
brought  me  to  your  side  is  really  the  wish 
to  profit  by  the  only  day  which  you  devote 
to  us  each  month,  but  the  subject  which  I 
am  anxious  to  speak  to  you  about ." 

"  Go  on,  my  boy,"  said  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  who  detected  in  Amaury's  voice  the 
same  symptoms  of  agitation  which  had 
been  so  apparent  in  Antoinette's ;  "  speak 
on,  I  am  listening  attentively." 

"  Sir,"  continued  Amaury,  making  a 
fresh  attempt  to  speak  with  indifference, 
"it  was  your  wish,  although  I  am  so 
young  a  man,  that  I  should  act  as  a 
second  guardian  to  Antoinette." 

"  Yes,  because  I  felt  you  loved  her  as  a 
brother." 

"  You  also  requested  me  to  look  about 
amongst  my  friends  for  some  young  man 
of  birth  and  fortune  who  would  be  worthy 
of  her." 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Well,  sir,  having  seriously  considered 
what  man  would  be  most  worthy  of  Antoin 
ette,  both  as  regards  birth  and  fortune, 
I  am  come  to  request  the  hand  of  your 
niece  for — Amaury  stopped,  almost  cho 
king." 

"  For  whom  ?  "  asked  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny,  whilst  Amaury  strengthened  him 
self  in  his  resolve  by  looking  fixedly  into 
the  cemetery. 
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"  For  Viscount  Raoul  de  Mengis,"  said 
Amaury. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Monsieur  d'Av- 
rigny ;  "  the  proposal  is  a  serious  one,  and 
well  worthy  of  consideration." 

Then  turning  round  he  called  to  Antoin 
ette. 

Antoinette  opened  the  door  nervously. 

"  Come  here  my  child,"  said  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  holding  out  his  hand  to  her, 
whilst  with  the  other  he  motioned  to 
Amaury,  that  he  wished  him  to  remain 
seated ;  "  Come  and  sit  down  here." 

"  Now  given  me  your  hand,  as  Amaury 
has  given  me  his  ; "  Antoinette  complied. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  looked  at  them 
both  for  some  time,  long  and  lovingly, 
then,  still  without  speaking,  he  kissed 
them  both  on  the  forehead. 

"  You  are  both  noble-hearted,"  he  said, 
"  both  generous  minded,  and  I  am  rejoiced 
at  what  is  going  to  happen." 

"  But  what  is  going  to  happen  ?  "  An 
toinette  asked  in  trembling  tones. 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Amaury 
loves  you  and  you  love  Amaury." 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from 
them  both  and  they  attempted  to  rise. 

"  Uncle,"  cried  Antoinette. 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Amaury. 

"  Let  the  father  speak,  the  old  man, 
now  so  near  the  grave,"  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  went  on,  with  a  strange  solemnity 
of  manner ;  "  do  not  interrupt  me,  but 
now  that  we  three  find  ourselves  together 
again,  as  we  were  nine  months  ago,  im 
mediately  after  Madeleine's  death,  allow 
me  to  tell  you  the  story  of  your  hearts 
during  the  last  nine  months. 

"I  have  read  what  you  have  written, 
Amaury:  I  have  listened  to  what  you 
have  said,  Antoinette. 

"  I  have  carefully  watched  and  studied 
you  in  my  solitude,  and  after  passing 
through  the  troubled  life  which  God  had 
marked  out  for  me,  I  have  gained  ex 
perience  not  only  in  diseases,  which  are 
pains  of  the  body,  but  in  things  purtaining 
to  the  passions,  which  are  the  sufferings 
of  the  soul.  Therefore,  I  tell  you,  my 
children,  and  this  is  the  happiness  on 
which  I  congratulate  you,  you  love  each 
other,  and  if  you  still  have  any  doubts 
about  it,  I  will  very  soon  dispel  them." 

The  two  young  people  remained  as  if 
turned  to  stone. 

Monsieur  d'Avrigny  continued : 

"Amaury,  you  are  a  generous-minded 
fellow,  with  a  loyal,  noble  heart. 


"  After  my  daughter's  death,  you 
earnestly  wished  to  put  an  end  to  your 
life,  and  when  you  went  away,  you  truly 
longed  to  die.  Your  first  letters  spoke  of 
a  strong  distaste  for  life. 

"  You  only  looked  within  yourself, 
never  around  you,  but  little  by  little  out 
side  things  assumed  an  interest  for  you ; 
the  gift  of  admiration,  of  enthusiasm, 
which  at  twenty  years  is  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  human  soul,  began  once  again  to 
stir  and  wake  in  your  heart.  At  last  you 
were  wearied  of  this  loneliness ;  dreams  of 
the  future  began  to  revive  in  you.  Yours 
is  a  very  loving  nature,  and  unknown  to 
yourself,  a  craving  for  affection  awoke  in 
you,  and  as  you  are  one  of  those  with 
whom  memory  is  all  powerful,  the  first 
face  which  haunted  your  dreams,  was  that 
of  a  friend  known  from  childhood. 

"  And  the  voice  of  this  friend  was  the 
only  voice  which  reached  you  in  your 
exile,  and  as  the  words  which  she  sent 
were  sweet  and  alluring,  you  were  not 
able  to  withstand  her,  and  overcome  by 
loneliness,  carried  away  by  secret  hopes, 
you  returned  to  Paris,  to  the  life  from 
which,  nine  months  ago,  you  thought  you 
had  severed  yourself  for  ever. 

"  There  you  sunned  yourself  in  the  pre 
sence  of  her  who  had  become  to  you  the 
whole  world,  and  roused  by  jealousy, 
animated  by  the  resistance  which  you 
imposed  upon  yourself,  enlightened  by 
some  chance  event,  at  a  moment  when 
you  probably  least  expected  it,  the  truth 
flashed  across  you.  You  realised,  with  dis 
may,  the  true  state  of  your  feelings,  and 
appalled  at  your  own  weakness,  convinced 
that,  should  you  continue  to  struggle,  you 
would  but  yield  in  the  strife,  you  decided 
to  take  extreme  measures,  a  desperate 
resolution,  and  came  here  to  ask  An 
toinette's  hand  in  marriage  for  Viscount 
Raoul  de  Mengis." 

"  My  hand  for  Raoul  de  Mengis  ? " 
exclaimed  Antoinette. 

"  Yes  1  for  Raoul  de  Mengis,  whom  you 
knew  she  did  not  love,  in  the  vague  hope, 
perhaps,  that  should  I  propose  this  mar 
riage  to  her,  she  might  then  acknowledge 
that  you  were  the  man  she  loved." 

Amaury  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  groaned  aloud. 

"  Am  I  not  right  ?  "  continued  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny ;  "  have  I  not  correctly 
diagnosed  your  heart,  analysed  your 
feelings  ?  I  have.  Well  then  !  Amaury, 
you  may  feel  justly  proud,  for  you  have 
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acted  like  a  noble  fellow,  like  a  loyal 
gentleman." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  father  !  "  cried 
Amaury,  "  it  is  useless  to  try  to  conceal 
anything  from  you.  Not  a  thing  escapes 
you  ;  and  your  watchful  eye,  like  the  eye 
of  God,  reads  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  soul." 

"  For  you,  my  Antoinette,"  said  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny,  turning  to  the  blushing 
girl,  "  for  you  it  is  quite  another  thing, 
you  have  loved  Amaury  ever  since  you 
knew  him." 

Antoinette  started  and  hid  her  burning 
face  against  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's  breast. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  went  on,  "  why 
should  you  deny  it?  This  hidden  love 
was  too  pure,  too  unselfish,  for  you  to 
need  to  blush  for  it. 

"  Poor  little  girl,  you  have  indeed 
suffered. 

"  Slighted  and  misunderstood  without 
cause,  jealous,  yet  angry  with  yourself 
because  of  this  jealousy,  finding  nothing 
but  pain  and  remorse  in  the  very  thing 
that  is  most  sacred  in  the  world, — a 
maiden's  first  love. 

"  Ah !  you  have  indeed  suffered,  and 
with  no  one  to  help  you  in  your  trouble, 
with  no  one  in  whom  you  could  confide, 
with  no  one  to  sustain  you  in  your  weak 
ness  and  to  cry  :  '  Take  courage  !  you  are 
fighting  a  gallant  fight ! '  There  was 
one,  however,  who  was  a  witness  of  your 
brave  silence — one  who  appreciated  it. 
That  one  was  your  old  uncle,  whose 
eyes  would  often  fill  with  tears  as  he  saw 
your  noble  unselfishness;  whose  arms 
would  often  fall  open  to  receive  you,  and 
close  again  with  a  sigh  ;  and  even  when 
God  took  your  rival  (Antoinette  moved 
uneasily),  your  sister  to  Himself,"  Mon 
sieur  d'Avrigny  continued, "  you  still  tried 
to  crush  out  all  hope,  as  if  it  were  a  crime. 
All  this  time  Amaury  suffered ;  you 
watched  his  suffering  with  anguish,  and 
could  "not  refrain  from  doing  all  in  your 
power  to  console  him,  and  though  far 
away,  you  constituted  yourself  a  Sister  of 
Mercy  to  his  sick  soul.  Then,  you  met 
again,  and  the  struggle  was  renewed  more 
sharply,  more  poignantly  than  ever;  at 
last  there  came  a  day  when  you  realized 
that  he,  too,  loved  you.  And  so,  to  resist 
this  last  temptation,  to  remain  faithful,  to 
the  end,  to  your  grand  ideal  of  renuncia 
tion,  of  fidelity  to  the  dead,  you  decided 
to  sacrifice  your  life,  bestow  it  on  the 
first  comer ;  you  sought  Philip  in  order 


to  avoid  Amaury,  and  without  bringing 
happiness  to  the  one,  you  struck  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  other,  all  this  without  con 
sidering  your  own  affections,  which  you 
felt  had  been  sacrificed  long  ago." 

"  But,  thank  God,"  resumed  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny,  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
"  I  am  still  here,  to  bring  you  together, 
to  show  you  your  own  hearts,  to  save  you 
both  from  a  fatal  mistake,  to  tell  you, 
happy  children  that  you  are,  '  You  love 
one  another  !  You  love  one  another  ! ' ' 

The  doctor  paused  a  moment,  gazing 
alternately  at  Amaury  on  his  right,  and 
Antoinette  on  his  left  ;  both  looked 
confused,  and  sat  with  bent  heads,  not 
venturing  to  look  at  him,  nor  at  each 
other. 

A  smile  lit  up  Monsieur  d'Avrigny's 
face,  and  he  went  on  speaking  in  a  tone 
of  fatherly  kindness  and  solicitude — 

"  And  now  you  sit  here  before  me,  dear 
children,  with  bent  heads  and  not  a  word 
to  say,  because  you  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  blaming  you,  whether  I  think  you 
faithless !  Ah !  it  is  precisely  this  super- 
sensitiveness  which  absolves  you,  this 
questioning  which  justifies  you. 

"  No !  my  dearly  loved  ones,  do  not 
regret  loving  each  other ;  you  do  no 
wrong  to  our  beloved  dead  whose  grave 
we  see  from  here.  In  the  sublime  light  of 
Heaven,  where  she  now  watches  over  us, 
all  the  narrow  affections  and  petty 
jealousies  of  earth  disappear,  and  her  for 
giveness  is  more  complete  and  less  selfish 
than  my  own  ;  because,  if  I  must  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you,  Amaury,"  the 
doctor  added,  lowering  his  voice,  "if  I 
must  lay  bare  to  you  the  heart  of  the  man 
whom,  rightly  or  wrongly  you  accept  as 
your  judge,  my  reason  for  giving  you 
such  easy  absolution  is  only  because  of  a 
sort  of  vain  and  foolish  joy,  a  feeling  of 
selfish  egotism. 

"  Yes !  I  am  more  to  be  blamed,  less 
pure- hearted  than  you,  in  that  I  often  tell 
myself  proudly,  that  I  shall  be  the  only 
one  to  rejoin  my  daughter,  virgin  on 
earth,  virgin  in  Heaven;  that  she  will 
thus  be  more  my  own,  that  she  will  know 
that,  after  all,  I  was  the  one  who  loved 
her  best. 

"  It  is  wrong,  it  is  unfair,"  Monsieur 
d'Avrigny  went  on,  shaking  his  head  and 
speaking  as  if  to  himself,  "  the  father  is 
old,  the  lover  is  young.  I  have  experienced 
a  long  and  painful  existence  and  have  now 
reached  the  end  of  my  journey. 
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"  You  are  on  the  threshold  of  life,  have 
but  begun  your  journey  ;  the  future  holds 
for  you  all  that  the  past  holds  for  me,  anc 
at  your  age  one  does  not  die  of  love — one 
lives. 

"  Therefore,  my  children,  put  behinc 
you  all  shame,  all  regrets,  do  not  struggle 
against  your  interests,  do  not  fight  against 
your  nature,  do  not  rebel  against  God 
Impute  no  blame  to  your  youth,  to  your 
power  of  loving.  You  have  struggled 
enough,  have  suffered  enough,  have  made 
ample  atonement. 

"  Take  hold  of  the  future,  of  love,  oi 
happiness,  and  kneel  before  me,  that  my 
hands  may  rest  upon  your  dear  heads, 
and  that  I  may  bless  you  in  Madeleine's 
name." 

The  two  young  people  fell  at  the  old 
man's  feet,  who  placed  his  hands  on  their 
bowed  heads,  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy  ;  whilst  they, 
still  kneeling,  whispered  timidly  to  each 
other : 

"Then  you  have  loved  me  this  long 
while,  Antoinette  ?  " 

"  Your  love  is  not  a  dream,  Amaury  ?  " 

"  Can  you  not  read  my  happiness  in  my 
face  ?  "  whispered  Amaury. 

"  Can  you  not  see  it  in  my  tears  ? " 
murmured  Antoinette. 

And  for  some  moments  only  a  few 
broken  words  escaped  the  young  people, 
who  with  clasped  hands,  and  looks  of 
love,  were  overwhelmed  with  their  own 
happiness,  whilst  the  old  man,  so  soon  to 
die,  invoked  blessings  from  God  upon  his 
children,  who  were  so  full  of  life. 

"  Come,  spare  my  feelings  a  little,  dear 
children,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Since  I  feel 
that  you  are  perfectly  happy,  I  shall  die 
happy. 

"  Now  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  I  in 
particular ;  for  I  may  have  even  less  time 
than  you. 

"You  must  be  married  this  very 
month  ;  I  am  not  able,  neither  do  I  wish, 
to  leave  Ville  d'Avray  ;  but  I  shall  send 
all  necessary  instructions  to  Monsieur  de 
Mengis.  You  need  only  think  of  your 
love. 

"One  thing  only  do  I  ask,  Amaury, 
that  on  the  ist  August,  you  will 
bring  your  wife  to  me,  and  spend  the 
whole  of  that  day  here,  as  you  are  doing 
to-day." 

Just  at  this  moment,  as  Amaury  and 
Antoinette  replied  by  covering  the  old 
man's  hands  with  tears  and  kisses,  a  great 


disturbance  was  heard   in  the   hall,  the 
door  opened  and  old  Joseph  appeared. 

"  Well !  what  is  the  matter  "  ?  asked 
Monsieur  d'Avrigny,  "  who  comes  to  dis 
turb  us  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Joseph,  "  a  young  man  has 
just  driven  up  and  insists  upon  seeing 
you;  he  asserts  that  it  is  on  business 
affecting  the  happiness  of  Mile.  Antoin 
ette.  The  footmen,  both  of  them,  had 
the  greatest  trouble  to  prevent  his  forcing 
his  way  into  your  presence.  Why  !  here 
he  is." 

And  in  fact,  as  he  said  the  words,  Philip 
Auvray  entered  the  room,  flushed  and 
breathless  ;  he  bowed  to  Monsieur  d'Av 
rigny  and  Antoinette,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  Amaury. 

Joseph  retired  on  seeing  him. 

"  Ah  !  there  you  are,  my  poor  Amaury," 
said  Philip,  "  I  am  very  glad  that  you  pre 
ceded  me,  for  you  will,  at  least,  be  able  to 
inform  the  Comte  de  Mengis  how  Philip 
Auvray  makes  amends  for  his  acts  of 
thoughtlessness." 

The  two  young  people  stole  a  glance  at 
each  other. 

Philip  turned  solemnly  towards  the 
doctor. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  must  ask  your  for 
giveness  for  appearing  before  you  in 
this  careless  attire,  and  with  a  hat  from 
which  the  crown  has  been  dislodged ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  which  have 
Drought  me  here,  I  could  make  no  delay. 

"  Sir,   I   have  the  honour  to  ask  for 
the   hand  of  your   niece,  Mile.  Antoin- 
tte  de  Valgenceuse,  in  marriage.'/ 

"  And  I,  sir,"  the  doctor  replied,  "  have 
the  honour  to  invite  you  to  the  marriage 
of  Mile.  Antoinette  de  Valgenceuse  with 
Comte  Amaury  de  L6oville,  which  will 
take  place  between  the  25th  and  3Oth  of 
the  present  month," 

One  cry  escaped  Philip — deep,  des- 
>erate,  piercing — then,  without  a  bow, 
without  taking  leave  of  anyone,  without  a 
single  word,  he  rushed  from  the  room, 
and  threw  himself,  like  a  madman,  into 
lis  cab. 

The  unfortunate  Philip  had,  as  usual, 
arrived  just  half-an-hour  too  late. 
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CONCLUSION 


THE  following  ist  August  Amaury 
and  Antoinette,  installed  in  the 
small  house  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins, 
and  wholly  given  up  to  the  dreams  and 
bliss  of  a  newly-married  couple,  were  quite 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  morning  was 
already  far  advanced. 

They  had  been  married  only  the  previous 
evening  at  the  Church  of  Sainte  Croix  d' 
Antin. 

"  Come,  dear  Amaury,"  said  Antoinette, 
"we  really  must  be  starting;  twelve 
o'clock  is  striking  and  my  uncle  will  be 
expecting  us." 

"  He  will  never  expect  you  again,"  said 
the  voice  of  old  Joseph  behind  them. 

"  Monsieur  d'Avrigny  had  been  feeling 
rather  worse  for  several  days,  but  gave 
positive  orders  that  you  were  not  to  be 
informed  of  his  condition,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  sadden  you ;  but  yesterday  after 
noon,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  he  passed 
peacefully  away." 


This  was  the  precise  hour  at  which  the 
marriage  blessing  was  pronounced  upon 
Antoinette  and  Amaury, 


There  was  a  moment's  silence,  as  the 

Comte  de  M 's  Secretary  concluded 

his  reading  of  the  manuscript. 

"  Well !  "  said  M at  last,  "  now  you 

know  the  difference  between  a  love  that 
kills  and  a  love  that  does  not." 

"  Yes !  but,"  interposed  one  of  the 
guests,  a  young  man,  "  what  if  I  were  to 
assure  you  that  next  Thursday  evening 
I  could  tell  you  another  tale,  if  I  liked, 
where  the  lover  was  killed  off  remorse 
lessly,  while  the  father  lived  on  happily 
and  prosperously  ? " 

"That  would  only  go  to  show,"  said 
the  Count  with  a  laugh,  "that  while 
stories  may  prove  a  great  deal  in  books, 
in  actual  life  they  prove  nothing  what 
soever." 


THE    END 
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